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PKEFACE. 



Thb workmen who bnilt and adorned Catherine of 
Eiissia's Palace of Ice must have experienced mnch the 
same sentiments as the contributor to a daily Newspaper. 
Whether they hewed the solid crystal walls, or carved the 
snowy statues and garlands of playful fancy, the same 
destiny, they knew, awaited them all. The sun of a few 
summer days would melt them from memory. Had any 
ingenious chemist su^ested to the ice-architects a method 
whereby their transitory creations might have been re- 
frozen and endowed with a single year's durabiHty, they 
would doubtless have hailed the proposal with delight; 
and, in like manner, I must plead that (perhaps too hastily, 
and without suiB&ciently estimating the trifling nature of 
my work) I have yielded to the temptation to reprint in 
this volume some of the ephemeral, nay rather the fiemi- 
ephemeral, articles which during several years past I have 
contributed to a well-known little evening journaL Echoes 
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at the first, they are now " Ee-echoed" once more. I hope 
that a few partial friends will be pleased to meet again 
the papers in which they formerly took interest^ and that 
other readers may treat these slight scraps of Hterature 
like the contents of a painter's sketch-book, looking for 
nothing complete or finished, but only for a certain fresh- 
ness belonging to the pencil's first depiction of a scene, 
and to the pen's rapid discussion of a topic unthought of, 
perhaps, till the instant when the journalist sits down to 
his desk and the printer's boy waits in the ante-room for 
"copy." 

*^(.* I commenced my connection with the ^c^ at the foun- 
dation of the paper, and terminated it on the change of pro- 
prietors in 1875. The fifty-two articles in the present volume 
have been chosen for revival, from upwards of a thousand 
which I contributed to the paper, chiefly because they partake 
more of the character of short essays on general subjects, and 
are less exclusively comments on the news of the hour, than 
the remainder of those which have been preserved. 
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HEKE is a time to rejoice and a time to 
weep. There is also a time to spend, and — ^as 
many of us are unpleasantly reminded at this 
season of the year — a time to pay.* The month of 
January may be described as the great English 
Bamadan, or season of fasting and humiliation for 
the extravagances of the previous year. Inattentive 
to the excellent proverb which requires us to be "just 
before we are generous," we keep Boxing-day before 
Settling-day, and give away our half-crowns or shil- 
lings in a more or less liberal manner, regardless of 
the fact that a few days later we shall have to pay 
away inevitably more pounds than we have calculated 
upon. For — ^we ask with the solemnity befitting the 
subject — did anybody ever find their Christmas bills 
amount only to the sum which they had roughly esti- 
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mated, or to any minor amount ? Has the phenome- 
non ever been witnesi^ed of the master of a household 
cheerily addressing his wife across the breakfast-table, 
about the second week in January, " WeH my dear, 
IVe cleared off everything for this year, and it comes 
to much less than I expected ; and now we have fifty 
pounds in hand to buy that carpet we have been 
talking of so long" ? We confess we have never yet 
heard any conversation bearing the remotest relation 
to this sort of announcement, and that peremptory 
orders or pitiful entreaties for further economy and 
closer retrenchments seem to be more commonly 
the order of this lugubrious day. In the first place, 
there are always some mysterious debts turning up 
at this season which everybody had forgotten were 
ever incurred, or regarding which the incurring party 
felt a profound conviction that they had been long 
ago paid, only, unfortunately, documentary evidence, 
or any evidence at all, of such payment, is unluckily 
missing. Then, again, bills which have been under- 
stood to amount to "about two pounds," have an 
inexplicable proclivity to gravitate into bills of £2. 
19^. \\\d,\ and thus it comes to pass that the £5 
note, which it was confidently supposed would settle 
two or three such accounts, fails to do anything of 
the kind, and a second note melts in the process, in 
the way in which five pounds do always so miserably 
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disappear when once their pristine unity of cheque or 
note is dissolved into casL 

As one bill after another comes in, the pecuniary 
events of the previous year seem to be rehearsed, as 
by some stem Eecording AngeL Carelessness in giving 
an order in one case, fear of domestic grumbles in 
another, self-indulgence in a third, momentary emer- 
gence compelling recourse to costly credit in a fourth, 
and so on, till the debtor is enabled to form a very 
fair judgment, if so disposed, of the extent of his 
own folly, and of that of the dear relations — dear in 
all senses — whose expenses it is his privilege to defray. 
Of course some recriminations under 3uch circum- 
stances are inevitable, and to the junior branches of 
a family the face of Paterfamilias, as he peruses his 
morning letters, is apt to be somewhat of the nature 
of the consultation of a barometer when the mercury 
sinks to " Stormy." If there happen to be establish- 
ments, sartorial, culinary, or even medical, where an 
open credit is kept for the family at large, or if no 
allowance be made to boys and girls, and they are 
permitted to run up bills of any kind, at home or at 
school, of course the gravity of the situation is the 
more considerable, and a father in a rage, a mother in 
tears, and two or three brothers and sisters in deep 
disgrace, may be counted on as the not wholly abnor- 
mal Signs of the Times at the conclusion of the holi- 
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days. The worst of such troubles is, that instead of 
parental generosity drawing the hearts of the children 
to the fathers and inspiring them with a share in their 
parents' anxieties, such quarrels are apt to harden the 
young, and make them still more 'cruelly indifferent 
than before to cares which they do not comprehend 
" The governor is so stingy," has doubtless been the 
comment of a thousand foolish lads this week back, 
on adjurations to economy which have come from 
overworked fathers, driven almost to despair by their 
desire to give their children advantages beyond their 
resources to command, or which could only be com- 
manded by the strictest frugality. 

The truth is, of course, that where there is no re- 
sponsibility there can be no sense of the seriousness 
of such transactions ; and that so long as parents keep 
their boys and girls without private allowances, how- 
ever small, and without any comprehension of the 
relation between the family income and expenditure, 
there will always be the same story of youthful heed- 
lessness and paternal mortification. To enlist the 
S3rmpathy of the child in the interests which are alike 
his own and his father's, it is absolutely needful that 
he should first have the training afforded by some 
small independent allowance — if possible, sufficient 
to cover the expense of his clothes — and then that he 
should be, in some measure, taken into counsel and 
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allowed to tuiderstand a little the rationale of the 
family policy. Often we see the good result when 
some poor little elder sister, a mere child in years, but 
an old woman in steadiness and self-denial, has been 
initiated, perhaps by a widowed mother, into the mys- 
teries of "limited means." How wise, how indus- 
trious, how clever, and withal how happy, the little 
creature becomes, saving every penny that can be 
saved, taking half the burden of her younger brothers 
and sisters off her mother's shoulders, and growing up 
that mother's trusted friend — daughter and sister in 
one ! And, again, how some young boys, early made 
to feel that they must " do something" for the family, 
begin from school to be self-denying, persevering, 
nobly ambitious, and are, from youth to age, the glory 
and comfort of all who are connected with them ! In 
either case, it only means that the child has been 
somehow made to feel, not only such love for his 
parent as a small puppy gives to the person who feeds 
it and plays with it, but the real human sympathy 
which enables him, in a measure, to share his cares 
and hopes. Such sympathy between child and parent 
is precisely what is commonly lacking in our house- 
holds. We are, happily, rarely driven, like Lear, to 
complain of the "serpent's tooth" agony of a thank- 
less or wicked child. But, on the other hand, the 
sort of thorough mutual understanding and felt iden- 
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tity of interests which ought to subsist between father 
and sons is not often to be seen. Children naturally 
take everything which is given them as a matter of 
course ; they are aU of them born "heirs of the earth 
and skies," and no present, however vast, would sur- 
prise them or burden their light young hearts with any 
painful weight of gratitude. This is all as Nature has 
intended. But when infancy develops into youth, 
there is as much reason why boys and girls should be 
taken into the confidence of their parents, as there is 
that good parents should seek eagerly to enter into 
theirs ; and that their nearest friends and intimates 
should be those who love them most disinterestedly. 
Just as an unspoiled child infinitely prefers to share a 
bit of real work — carpentering, cutting, pasting, hay- 
making — ^to playing with an unmeaning toy, be it 
never so gaudy and expensive, so every boy or girl is 
truly happier and feels far more honoured by being 
taken into confidence and made to share the family 
interests, than by being always petted and amused, 
and cloyed with indulgence. 
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HIS Christmas season, which we are accus- 
tomed to think of as specially devoted to 
family gatherings, is also, by a very natural 
extension, the time when other ties which have waxed 
somewhat loose in the wear and tear of years, are re- 
membered kindly, and drawn together tightly once 
more. Stray bachelors, and old maids, in solitary 
lodgings, are invited by Paterfamilias " not to spend 
Christmas-day all alone;" and schoolfellows and 
friends of early days, who have come back grey- 
headed from India or the Antipodes, are entreated to 
recall " old times, when we were all young together, 
and have a merry Christmas with us once more." 
People are, perhaps, less worldly and more human 
for the last week of the old year and the first of the 
new, than for the succeeding fifty of the twelvemonth. 
Even the stiffest and most artificial nature thaws a 
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little before the Christmas hearth, and, among all the 
cordial invitations sent out on all sides, Mrs. Grundy 
is, for once, the personage most frequently forgotten. 
It cannot be denied that the re-union of old friends, 
whether at Christmas or at any other time, is always 
a somewhat difficult experiment. Men drift apart by 
force of currents against which no strength of will to 
preserve attachment is wholly sufficient. Few disap- 
pointments in life, we imagine, have been more sad 
than that which has befallen many a gallant Indian 
officer, many a brave sailor, many a woman who has 
pined for her own English home, beneath the hot sun 
of the South, and who at last has seen the fulfilment 
of the fond dream of exile, and found that Time had 
rolled an ocean of dividing feelings and interests 
broader than the Pacific between them and those with 
whom they looked to be once more united heart to 
heart. Letters went on being interchanged perhaps 
with little difference in expressions of affection, and 
not too marked retardation of intervaL Each friend, 
brother, sister, cousin, has in truth been faithful to 
the other, as he remembers him or her. But it is 
to whai he remembers, not to what twenty years of 
absence have created, that he has been true. The first 
sight of the much changed faces, the first sound of the 
dear unaltered voices, stirs each alike, and each believes 
for a moment that all is weU and the re-union perfect. 
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But a few hours or days of converse, and then comes 
the mournful discovery that the friend who has been 
in India knows nothing of the interests of the friend 
in England, and is mortified to find how little the 
other knows or is able to care for those which have 
absorbed him; while differences of opinion, which 
have almost assuredly arisen on one side or the other — 
differences of politics, differences of religion — ^thwart 
every effort to ignore the " rift within the lute." It 
may not be! The old friend who has been long 
absent may become a new friend, a dearer friend 
than ever perchance, with a breath of youth seeming 
always to hang around him. But it must be as a 
newly-found one, not as the person who sailed away 
long ago, before there were any grey streaks in 
his hair. The less we expect in this, as, alas ! in so 
many other human things, the less chance is there 
of failure and disappointment. Perhaps, indeed, it 
would be impossible to bear the pangs of long sepa- 
ration did we realize it all at the time, and not 
imagine that we and those we love are alike incapa- 
ble of change, and that such as we are at twenty, 
even the same shall we return when the world's toil 
and care have gone over us. But at least it is well, 
when the trying hour of meeting once more approaches, 
that we should remember that '' time changeth, and 
with it we change also." It is the little superficial 
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fibres of habit, and of united daily sympathies, which 
hold our affections firm, more than the tap-root which 
runs deepest into the ground. When these fibres 
have all been torn up and withered, we must needs 
have patience till they have time to grow once more. 

But those other "old friends" who have never gone 
away very far from us, who played with us as infants, 
and knew us when we were school-boys and school- 
girls, and loved our fathers and mothers, and with 
ifhom, as life's joys and bereavements have followed 
each other, we have never failed to interchange sym- 
pathy and coimsel and mutual help — ^friends whom 
we know both in their strength, in which we glory, 
and in their weaknesses, which we love almost better 
still — old friends like these, who shall count their 
value ? How impossible it is to think of them at the 
changing year without feeling sure that the bond 
which has been kept between us so long and sacred, 
will not be finally broken, even when that sad Christ- 
mas comes when their dear voices will say to us, 
" God bless you," no more ! 

And for new friends. Who was the cynic that said 
a man never made a real friendship after he was forty ? 
We doubt if that writer ever knew what a real friend- 
ship meant at all. Of course the attachments of later 
life are not like those of boyhood and youth. The 
excitement and the enthusiasm which made up so large 
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a share of the former, have in them necessarily a much 
smaller place. We do not feel our hearts beat, as 
Tennyson says his used to do when he reached the door 
in the •'long unlovely street" within which he knew 
his friend, young Hallam, was waiting for him. We do 
not treasure foolish little lover-like souvenirs, nor feel 
so miserably anxious lest our friend should misunder- 
stand or misconstrue us. Nay, probably most of us 
have gone through 'an interval of Byronic bitterness, 
wherein we poured scorn on all friends and friendships 
together, and said to ourselves — somewhere about our 
nineteenth summer — 

" No more, no more, oh never more, on me 
The softness of the heart shall fall like dew ;" 

and that for the rest of our wise and philosophic lives 
we should despise everything of the kind. But all 
this folly passes away. Our human hearts — God be 
thanked for it !— have, Uke the Syrian plains, their 
" early and their latter rain." And the latter rain is 
the richest and the softest, and penetrates more deeply, 
even though it fall not with such showery vehemence. 
So far from making no new friends after we have 
reached the summit of the hill and see only the 
downward road before us, these later affections are 
assuredly the noblest, truest, and most real of all 
which bless us from the cradle to the grave. They 
are built on the foundations of calm judgment, and 
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cemented by that mutual esteem which is so often 
lacking or imaginary in the friendships of youth. Nor 
are they without a tenderness unknown amid the 
romance of early years. Knowledge of life and cha- 
racter and steadiness of principle have replaced igno- 
rance and fickleness; and instead of the hopes and 
ambitions of this world, which may so soon simder 
our paths, there lies before us only that not-distant 
bourne where we shall be surely united, never to part 
again. 

Old Friends and New ! Happy is he who counts 
both of them among his richest possessions. Doubly 
happy is he who this Christmastide sees either of 
them smile beside his hearth. 
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HE holidays are over ! Terrible sentence ! 
Penal servitude, with hard work — on grammar 
and dictionaries, on Euclid and copy-books — 
for five calendar months ! Hundreds of little hearts 
this week are swelling, and scores of small chests, we 
fear, are shaken with sobs at the tragic doom. " Going 
back to school !" An end of pantomimes and Poly- 
technic ; an end of dances and magic-lanterns, and con- 
jurors and mince-pies ! An end — no, not quite an end 
yet — of plum-cake ; for that true consolation in afflic- 
tion, being happily of a thoroughly portable nature, has 
been carefully packed at the bottom of Tom's port- 
manteau and Kate's trunk to carry back to the dread 
precincts of Dr. Birchem and Miss Starchley, at least 
an after-glow of home delights. Even when the cake 
has gone to that bourne from which the fewer comes- 
tibles return the better, the box and the clothes it 
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contains will preserve an odour full of tender me- 
mories — 

" You may empty, may sliake out, that trunk, if you will, 
But the scent of the plum-cake will hang round it still." 

Sadly dawns the morning which is destined to see 
the poor children 

" Forced from home and all its pleasures." 

Hopes have been cherished for the past week that a 
great fall of snow would render travelling impossible, 
or that a gigantic railway accident would terrify 
mamma too much to let her entrust her darlings to 
that perilous mode of conveyance. Even the measles, 
or the mumps, or scarlet fever itself, would have been 
welcome to keep them at home. As these visions 
have faded, the passion " which springs eternal in the 
human breast" has suggested, as the next possibility, 
down to the very moment of departure, the various 
impediments of a letter from the master saying that 
small-pox has broken out at Dotheboys Hall ; no cab 
to be had ; a break-down on the way to the station ; 
too late for the train. Alas ! alas 1 

" One by one the visions leave us, 
One by one our hopes deceive us ;" 

at last we find ourselves whirling at thirty miles an 
hour to the precise spot on this habitable planet 
where we the least desire to be present. Some little 
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comfort is found, on reaching our destination, in 
meeting with schoolfellows, extolling the wonders and 
glories of the past holidays, unpacking the cake, and 
displaying a new cricket-bat, or a book, or work-box. 
So far, the twilight of the vacation may be said still 
to illumine our way, even if it be but feebly. But 
next morning ! That terrible awaking at the sound 
of the well-known and much-detested bell ! The cold, 
the semi-darkness of the wintry morning, the bare- 
looking room and different dressing apparatus from 
that of the snug little chamber we have left at home, 
and then, in all the force of its desolation, the 
dreadful, dreadful thought that " it is all over" ! The 
holidays which we looked for so eagerly, and at whose 
approach we made so many calculations of days, and 
hours, and minutes, on our slate, are things of the 
past — dead, past, for ever gone — and now, five long, 
long months, one -and -twenty weeks, one hundred 
and forty-seven days and a half (to be exact), must 
drag their slow length along ere we may again sing, 
"Home, Sweet Home!" or, as boys used to do at 
schools up the river, — 

" Good-bye, Richmond ; good-bye, Kew ; 
If you love me, I don't love you !" 

Alas ! alas ! such is life at the period of Shake- 
speare's Second Age, even though the "satchel" no 
longer encumbers the hands of the boy who " crawls," 
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or is carried " unwHlingly to schooL" Nor need we 
shut up oar compassion for his woes, even thongh it 
be hard amid life's sterner cares, to regard them 
wholly without a smile. As St. Angnstine says, pity- 
ing himself for being whipped for stealing the pears, — 
the sorrows of childhood are as great in their way as 
those of maturity, for they are all that can be felt at 
the time. By and by, we may perchance aU look 
back upon the separations, and disappointments, and 
bereavements of earth, and say, " They were much like 
the dismal days when we went back to school ! We 
were divided from those we loved, and we had to do 
hard work which we did not like, and sometimes we 
were punished. But, after all, we are glad we were 
sent to school !" 

And for those whose business it is to send and not 
to be sent — for Pater and Materfamilias — this time 
with its departures is somewhat a sad one. Not 
wholly unmixed sadness we may guess ; for though 
the parental heart yearns over the pale and tear- 
stained faces of poor Alice and Gertrude, and sym- 
pathizes painfully with the manful efforts of Frank 
not to choke as he drinks his last cup of tea, there 
is a side of the holiday question which renders the 
conclusion of the vacation not without alleviating 
circumstances. Girls, indeed, go and come without 
much stir or fuss — fresh young voices heard trilling 
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at intervals about the liouse, like birds chirping before 
going to roost, with a good deal of maternal duty in 
the way of chaperoning to children's parties and pro- 
vision of plates of bread-and-butter, calculated on a 
scale unknown to " those that are of riper years," 
pretty nearly exhaust the incidents of young ladies* 
holidays, so far as home order is concerned. When 
they are gone, the cessation of the chirruping, and 
the non-appearance of the bread-and-butter Andes, 
are the only phenomena to be noted. But very dif- 
ferent is the state of afiFairs where four or five school- 
boys have come like so many small incarnate tempests, 
and made the house much what the Temple of the 
Winds at Athens might have been, had the deities on 
the frieze managed to get inside. Why is it — we call 
on all the philosophers to explain — why do boys' 
boots make more noise, and bring more mud along 
with them, than those of half-a-dozen men together ? 
By what acoustic laws do the laughter and talk of 
boys echo always from cellar to garret ? And why, 
why, does the masculine creature in its early teens 
find such exquisite delight in banging doors, torment- 
ing cats, hacking mahogany tables with a penknife, 
breaking chairs by using them as horses, pulling down 
bells, smashing crockery, and causing banisters to 
become evermore unsteady by sliding down them like 
Montagnes Busses from top to bottom ? A grave and 

C 
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very fat old gentleman has been heard, leaning mourn- 
fully the while on his gouty stick, to argue with his 
grandsons on these matters, and solemnly to put it to 
them, " You don't see me, sliding down the banisters ! 
What pleasure can it be to you to swing in that un- 
seemly manner upon them?" We fear his remon- 
strances, and even his example of quiescence, were of 
little avail. 

It must be owned that the " great hush and golden 
silence" which follows the driving away of a cab full 
of these young Britons is not without some mitiga- 
tion of regret. Papa and mamma sitting down to the 
shortened table, whence all the olive-branches have 
been removed with the Christmas holly, may exchange 
sorrowful looks and anxious questionings, whether 
•Tom's improvement "last half" justifies them in 
keeping him at Dr. Canem's, and whether Jane's chest 
might not be stronger if they were to remove her from 
the establishment of the Misses Prunes and Prism at 
Brighton, and send her to Mrs. Crammerwell's at Chel- 
tenham. But into these councils we need not intrude. 
We have but to offer our condolences to aU parties at 
the close of these Christmas holidays. Let the depart- 
ing young ones be comforted I We shall miss them very 
much. London wiU be much more quiet. Pantomimes 
will soon close, and the Polytechnic become a desert. 
If some gleam of consolation light up our inner homes 
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when we note the general cakn which has succeeded 
to the storm, and hear Puss purring by herself on the 
rug a little song, which seems to say, '* Boys all gone ! 
boys all gone !" they will surely not grudge it. We 
have done our best to give them " a merry Christmas/' 
and now they, must return to work. 
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^AT people cannot be exactly called the " salt 
of the earth," but they are fairly entitled to 
be considered its sugar. There is a certain 
sweetness, or, at least, mellowness, about healthful 
and cheerful obesity which spreads on all around the 
sense that life is, after all, not a bad thing. What 
optimism is to the intellect, the tendency to grow fat 
is to the body, and the mental and material characters 
mostly harmonize in the same individual There is 
the same generous power of assimilation applicable 
alike to the food which the man eats and the facts he 
observes. He chooses of both what agrees with him, 
and does not swaUow sour, indigestible fruit, nor 
notice the more bitter realities of human existence. 
He does not " quarrel with his bread and butter," in 
the literal or metaphorical sense of the words. Not 
for him is the theory that "nothing is new, and 
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nothing is true, and it don't matter." He believes 
in the solid earth ; else how could he tread on it ? 
Gloomy doubts, dark suspicions, and evil fears, he 
throws off by the healthful action of his mental epi- 
dermis. According to his vocation in life, he is a 
** jolly tar f a foxhunter with a " view halloo !" capa- 
ble of wakening the dead ; or a host as mellow as his 
ale. You will not find him writing saturnine reviews, 
or preaching after the manner of the Eev. Dr. Brim- 
stone, or joining secret associations for the purpose of 
blowing up obnoxious workmen, or shooting super- 
fluous emperors. The people who work fojr the female 
franchise complain that they can never induce a fat 
man seriously to entertain the subject of the wrongs 
of women. "Whatever is," he is inclined to tjiink, 
"is right" His cruse of the oil of gladness is always 
moderately full, and it is not his specialty to pry 
into the empty vessels of his neighbours. He feels, 
like that grand optimist, Marcus Aurelius, who viewed 
the panorama of life from the rather advantageous 
position of the throne of the world, '' that fate has 
done well by him and by everybody." The very 
faults of a fat man are less acerbate than those of 
other people. There is a certain jovial ease about 
him which makes it hard to view them with strict 
severity. As Falstaff said of himself, he has " more 
flesh than other men, therefore more frailty." It is 
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to be expected there should be some relaxation of 
dificipline for people who can never, figuratively or 
otherwise, gird up their loins very tightly. Then 
there is a notion, too, which is only common justice, 
that a fat man has a good deal to bear, and must 
not have needless burdens thrust upon him. Nobody 
could expect him to take the same sort of trouble 
for his nei^bours which might be looked for from 
9Sk axitive, fussy, little man ; and if the fat man 
does get in a passion now and then, there is a 
<sertain fitness of things about his portentous wrath, 
a rotundity in his angry expressions, and a security 
that the mere force of gravitation will cause the dis- 
turbance shortly to subside, which almost reconcile 
us to the oflfence. No fear from him of long-cherished 
spite, and hidden bitterness, and vengeance nursed in 
the recesses of his capacious person. He could not 
be the man he is, were there any gall among his 
:secretion8 ; and every superfluous pound of flesh on 
his form is a public guarantee that he bears no ran- 
tK)ur in his soul. 

Generally the fat man is somewhat selfish. It is 
iiot by attending to other people's affairs that he has 
iBtccumulated that abundance of adipose matter. He 
finds in himself always, as Ilochefoucauld says, '' suf- 
ficiei](t force to endure the ills of other men.'' To the 
evils they suffer, his eyes have a tendency gently to 
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close ; and a maxim for which he has much favour is, 
that "Charity begins at home." He is fond of his 
wife and chUdren-a fat man is generally married- 
and likes to see them looking cheerful, especially at 
meed-times ; but he does not fret himself very griev- 
ously when things go wrong with them, unless they 
die, and of that evil the fat man has peculiar horror. 
He hates the idea of severance between the soul and 
the comfortable body. The epitaph on an obese gen- 
tleman — 

'^ Reader, whoe'er thou art, oh ! tread not hard. 
For Tadlow lies all over this churchyard," 

might be appropriate to him, but shock's his feelings. 
No fat man ever committed suicide, nor yet, that ever 
we heard of, any crime liable to capital punishment. 
Look at the lean wretches in Madame Tussaud's 
Chamber of Horrors, and say if there be not inductive 
proof that to commit murder it is needful to have a 
bad complexion and no superfluous corpulence ! 

All these circumstances being taken into considera- 
tion, fat people may themselves think they have less 
than justice done them in the world. Ought they 
not to be looked on as the pillars of the common- 
wealth — the solid ballast of the ship of State, liable 
to no sudden shiftings ? Is not their very presence 
in a country a credit to it, a sort of permanent itine- 
rant human cattle-show, proving how plentiful is the 
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food, how wholesome the air, how settled and digni- 
fied all the conditions of existence, in that favoured 
land ? When we look at countries where fat men are 
rare, as in France or America, do we not see that 
there the population must be seething in political 
discontent, or struggling with unseemly haste for the 
possession of dollars? Eevolutions and civil wars 
are only natural occurrences amidst lean and lanky 
peoples. A nation whose Eegistrar- general could 
announce that the average weight of adult manhood 
had reached thirteen stone, would infallibly repose in 
eternal peace and prosperity, and sing the "Eoast 
Beef of Old England" to the end of time, instead of 
those thin and restless jigs, "Yankee Doodle" and 
"Partant pour la Syrie." 

But, alas! instead of bestowing due honour and 
oflfering appropriate decorations — such, for instance, 
as those which are himg on prize meat at Christ- 
mas — to the few living representatives and forerun- 
ners of such a millennium, they are treated too often 
amongst us with most unfitting irreverence. The 
levity so remote from their appearance is transferred 
by some inscrutable process to the minds of those 
who contemplate them ; and a man who has nothing 
to do but to fall on his neighbour's neck to reduce 
him to a platitude, is yet treated by that mere hollow 
mask of humanity as if his immensity of solid flesh 
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were the natural target of scorn. A joke is under- 
stood to be ten times a joke when launched against 
a person more than forty inches in girth. To be 
obliged to share a seat in a public conveyance with 
one of those calm and bland and generally cleanly 
persons, is looked upon as an adventure to be here- 
after narrated among the titters of an audience un- 
worthy — ^in point of weight — ^to tie those shoes which 
Mr. Banting in his earlier and better days found it 
impossible to fasten for himself. Nothing really 
heroic, much less sentimental, is accepted from a fat 
person. As to the poetry of life, a man who happens 
to have a tendency to superfluous flesh has nothing 
to do but to abjure it from the first. Think how 
Gibbon, the most majestic^ of historians, has been 
laughed at for a century for going down on his knees 
to make love, and finding it impossible to get up till 
the lady rang for her footman to help him ! 

No! Among the neglected heroes, the misunder- 
stood glories of our race, fat people must certainly be 
reckoned. But, in spite of public ingratitude, they 
have even now a measure of reward a,nd a source of 
ineffable consolation. Their rights cannot wholly be 
ignored even by the lightest and most frivolous of 
mankind. When a fat man enters a drawing-room, 
there is no ignoring his presence ; he is never over- 
looked in the crowd. The mistress of the house must 
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perforce attend to the object which for the moment 
fills her doorway. Then, as the obese "party" pro- 
ceeds into the room, and seeks, perhaps modestly, to 
seat himself or herself on a small ordinary chair, with 
what alacrity of courtesy does the hostess rush to 
prevent the hazardous experiment ! Oh, don't sit on 
that uncomfortable seat, Mrs. Adipose I Do, pray, try 
this large arm-chair by the fire!" Mrs. Adipose smiles 
sweetly at this version of "Friend, go up higher," 
knowing perfectly weU that tender alarm for the cane 
article of furniture, rather than concern for her own 
ease, has prompted the removal But she seats her- 
self, necessarily with some stir and dignity, on the 
solid throne by the hearth, and the rasult is, that for 
the whole evening she occupies the place of honour, 
and is insensibly treated by everybody as the first 
lady in the room. After all, as Miss Thackeray con- 
fesses, "size has a dignity of its own," a claim to 
honour which it is vain to contest ; and when the fat 
man rises to his proper and becoming eminence, and 
takes his seat on the Woolsack, the Bench of Bishops, 
or the Treasury Bench, then all mankind recognize 
the natural fitness of things, and greet the new digni- 
tary with the Eastern benediction, " May your shadow 
never be less 1" 
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HE Marquis de rEtorrifere, the handsomest 
man in France in the days of Louis XIV., was 
one day standing in a church in Paris, when 

« 

he felt somebody pushing him gently to one side. 

A thousand pardons, M. le Marquis," said the man ; 

pray excuse me, and be so kind as to turn your face 
a little to the right. There is an artist in the gallery 
taking your likeness, and making signs to us. A 
lady's commission — ^you understand ?" The Marquis, 
to whom a request for his portrait was by no means 
unpleasing, looked up as requested, and saw a man in 
the gsdlery with a pencil and paper, and accordingly, 
with good-humoured condescension, turned his head 
as directed and stood quite stilL " It is enough," said 
his first friend, after a few minutes; "we need not 
trouble M. le Marquis any more ;" and bowing pro- 
foundly, with profuse thanks, he disappeared in the 
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crowd The satisfaction of De TEtorriere in this little 
adventure was diminished when, on putting his hand 
in his pocket, he found that his watch, snuflf-box, and 
handkerchief, had been added to the souvenirs carried 
away by the adroit artist and his confederate. 

Somewhat similar, we should think, must be the 
feelings of sundry eminent men of the day who have 
been speaking in the Houses of Parliament or display- 
ing themselves in the Park or the Clubs — ^aU, as they 
imagined, no doubt, in dignified and easy attitudes^ 
the cynosures of admiring eyes — ^while at the time a 
wicked Italian has been taking them down in sketches 
which have been the amusement of London. We do 
not purpose to review the series of cartoons, wherein, 
with a little colour and a moderate amount of exag- 
geration, we are presented with likenesses painfully 
suggestive of the fact that we English are a very ugly 
race, and indulge in the most ungainly attitudes ever 
known to mankind ; but only to make a few remarks 
'touching the science of Physiognomy, to which these 
now famous caricatures might form a useful series of 
illustrations. It is a science wherein everybody is 
more or less interested, but which, by some unex- 
plained chance, seems hitherto to have made very 
little progress. The conventional types of countenance 
on the stage, or in pictures and statues, for example, 
are very generally fietlse to all its principles. Nothing 
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can surely be more absurd than to draw mighty saints 
and prophets, whose voices have shaken the earth, as 
if they were lanky, lop-sided creatures, fitting neatly 
into pointed lancet windows, and no less incapable of 
standing on their two feet than so many marionettes. 
Equally ridiculous is it to depict Cleopatra as Guido 
did, and the " Lady of Babylon" as Martin and nearly 
all other painters have done, as if they were Dutch 
vrows, or jovial dames, " fat, fair, and forty." Cleopatra, 
daughter of the Greek Lagidse, a woman who lived in 
a storm of excitement and passion, could never have 
been fat The slender actress, Bachel, worn out with 
her nervous temperament, was her fitting representa- 
tiva And again, we must ask, who settled it that 
Lady Macbeth was a tall, bony, masculine woman ? 
The ignorant man who did so had never beheld in 
his life one of those big, raw, worthy Scotchwomen, 
oppressed with conscientiousness, who are much more 
apt to worry their spouses to go to kirk and abandon 
whiskey-punch, than to murder their guests overnight. 
The real wife of the Thane of Cawdor (as constructed 
infallibly out of our private moral consciousness) did 
not exceed five feet four in height, and had small 
bones, with remarkably delicate hands. 

But leaving historical and dramatic personages, 
there is much to be learned of a practically useful sort 
in the study of the faces of -those with whom we have 
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to do. Virtues we most desire to find, vices we most 
urgently need to shun, are revealed to the acute eye 
at a glance, instead of being left to long experience to 
discover. True, we must not deem any fellow-creature 
a hopelessly false, or ill-tempered, or cruel person, 
because he, or she, bears the marks of those faults in 
crooked eyes, and drawn-down mouth, and hard-set 
chin. It is quite possible for a good man to conquer 
his besetting sin, and become even a paragon of the 
opposite virtue. But physiognomy assuredly affords 
us a warning of what those besetting temptations are, 
and a useful hint to seek some security that they 
have been vanquished. The old Eomans said, "If 
you expel Nature with a pitchfork, she will come 
back again." We may at least feel that the (quarter 
of natural propensity is the quarter whence danger is 
always to be apprehended. Lavater lays it down that 
a certain tinge of green in the eye marks fire and 
courage. It may be so, but some of the most fiery 
natures have iron-grey eyes, and green seems to mark 
cautious, jealous, original, and especially administra- 
tive qualities. Brown eyes are true and kind ; blue 
eyes soft, loving, and rather foolish. Worst of all are 
the small black-currant-like English eyes. . Southern 
black eyes are beautiful, having always round the iris 
a broad line of rich neutral tint, which softens off 
the black against the bluish-white eyeball But an 
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English black eye is commonly as hard as a sloe, and 
indicates a disposition not much more sweet. There 
seems to be greater definiteness, however, in regard to 
the laws which determine the mobile, than the fixed, 
features of the countenance ; the mobility itself being 
a most important mark of character. Look at those 
nostrils, so thick and clumsily cut, which never move 
at all, and look at those others, so thin that the light 
nearly shines through, and which expand under any 
emotion almost like those of a horse, — ^is there any 
doubt that the first belong to a cold temperament, and 
the latter to a warm and passionate one ? Again, there 
is a horrible kind of mouth, with thin lips turned up 
in a perpetual smile — ^a mouth which may be seen to 
smile all across a street. There are people so stupid 
as actually to think such a feature indicative of good- 
nature, whereas it is the very type of hypocrisy, and 
invariably to be met with among fanatics and Maw- 
worms. 

A more curious fact is, that under the lower lip 
of every humorous person there is a little hollow or 
dimple. Never yet, we believe, has there been a witty 
man or woman with a hard, smooth chin. Similarly, 
the poetic temperament, as was verified by many ob- 
servers in the National Portrait Exhibition, neces- 
sitates a certain looseness and freedom — almost a 
fleshiness, if we may so call it — about the muscles of 
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both the upper and lower jaw. High breeding shews 
itself chiefly in our English race in the' delicate curv- 
ing of the mouth ; indeed, this may be said to be the 
almost infallible mark of gentle blood wherever it 
exists among Celts or Teutons. Fine eyes are shared 
by all classes, and often displayed in their uttermost 
loveliness by many a poor Irish peasant girl going 
shoeless to her country fair, while her bright blue 
cloudless orbs dance with innocent glee under their 
long dark lashes. 

But these and other laws of physiognomy cannot be 
readily applied to other races than our own. To look 
at a Eoman model, for instance, one would imagine 
that there stood before us, with those grand and mas- 
sive features, those sculptured lips, and low, broad 
brows, beings elevated far above aU our poor hum- 
drum and mercenary cares; shepherds from Arcadia, or 
women like Jephtha's daughter. Their laughter must 
be the laughter of immortals, and their tears the stony 
rain from the eyes of an agonized Niobe. But we 
should hardly find it so. A celebrated sculpturess, 
recently modelling from one of the most magnificent 
of them, was startled at the demand, "Would the 
Signora be assisted at her work if I were to weep ?" 
" Why, you couldn't weep to order, could you T asked 
the astonished lady. " To be sure I could, Signora," 
and down came a thunder-shower over her cheeks in 
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a moment, while she sobbed the explanation — ^' Basta 
chepenso d questo ccdzolajo che mi ha fatto pagare sette 
jmoli per raccomodare i miei stivaletti /" (" It is 
enough for me to think of the cobbler who has 
made me pay seven panls for mending my boots !") 
Such is the woe of the divinities of the modem 
studio, and such the lessons to be derived from their 
classic physiognomy ! 
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MONUMENT has just been inaugurated to 
the memory of the martyrs burned at Smith- 
field during the Marian persecution. The 
scene at the uncovering of the memorial was one 
which, to many of the spectators, could not fail to 
call up strange contrasts and reflections. The group 
of modern gentlemen and clergymen, with the usual 
London crowd behind them, ready to gaze at anybody 
and everything — the noble Hospital close by, the vast 
and handsome adjacent Market, and busy, smoky, 
roaring London, stretched for miles aU around. How 
different was this from the scene on that same spot 
three centuries ago, when the martyrs walked there 
to their fiery death ! The open green, the clear sky 
overhead, the gable-roofed houses around, the bands of 
quaintly-dressed citizens, well sprinkled with monks 
and friars, and in the midst of all, the hideous stake 
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and chain and pile of faggots wherewith living limbs 
were to be scorched. Sureljr it was another world, that 
old one, from ours of to-day ; and scarcely can our 
lips fail to utter a thanksgiving that the past is past 
for ever, and that we have fallen on far other times. 

Yet perhaps even the physical contrast between 
the scene on which rested the dying eyes of John 
Eogers and John Bradford, and that which meets 
ours to-day, is hardly so striking to the thoughtful 
mind as that which must needs have existed between 
the mental and moral conditions in which the martyrs 
lived and suffered and died, and those under which 
we lead our lives, and die on our kindly-tended beds 
of death — at the hardest, perchance, in that vast and 
splendid Hospital over the site of their pyre. Between 
their awful trials and our mean anxieties and wor- 
ries — ^between their eager faith and our doubt and 
indifference — ^between their courage to bear death and 
torture and our dread of suffering the slightest injury 
to our worldly interest, — ^who shall measure the dis- 
tance ? Truly, that monument in Smithfield, whether 
its founders meant it so or not, preaches to us a silent 
sermon, considerably more forcible than that which 
falls from many of the pulpits of the metropolis. 

Lord Shaftesbury, in uncovering the memorial, gave 
to it, we think, its right signification. He said, " it 
was not erected in any spirit of defiance or to perpe- 
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tuate the recollection of past wrongs The object 

of the memorial was to inspire, first, gratitude to 
Almighty God, and next to those men who, for His 
honour and the advantage of posterity, shrank not 
from a fiery death." This is the true view of the 
Marian martyrs. It is not merely the value of the 
special dogmas in the defence of which they died 
whereon rests our gratitude, albeit, in the case of 
Eogers and Bradford, the experience of recent years 
proves how much more fundamentally important those 
dogmas were than we had perchance been inclined to 
think them. It is not their denial of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation for which we chiefly owe them 
thanks and honour, but for their simple fidelity to 
Truth, as it approved itself to their minds. This it is 
which gives to martyrdom its eternal value, and which 
will make the liames of all true martyrs still sacred 
to humanity, even when the controversies for which 
they died have been forgotten. Indeed, as our race 
grows older, as we tend more to prize material wel- 
fare, and become, perhaps, more and more inclined to 
waver and doubt about doctrines wherein our fore- 
fathers put unclouded trust, the value of the martyrs' 
sacrifice, so far from diminishing, will constantly rise 
in our estimation; for they will have given us the 
evidence that the tide of faith and devotion at least 
once rose to that noble height. Had there never been 
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any martjrrs, had no man ever died for his God, we 
could never be so sure as we are that the Eeligious 
Sentiment in our nature is a great reality, and that — 
as it is thus certain that man has truly loved his 
Maker — it is equally sure that He who, accepts that 
"whole burnt sacrifice" must love him also* All 
martyrs, then, are (mr martyrs. Eoman Catholics and 
Protestants, orthodox and heretics, Christians and 
Pagans, we may share in this glorious heritage of the 
past. Instead of being watchwords of bitterness and 
mutual recriminations, the names of the martyrs of 
our different creeds should be looked on as the com- 
mon property of all. It is said that every country 
has its springs of healing waters, whereby the mala- 
dies incidental to human nature may be relieved from 
Nature's own laboratory, hidden in the recesses of the 
everlasting hiUs. Looking over the face of the world, 
blotted with so much misery and sin, we might ima- 
gine an angel turning to gaze on the spots, no less 
common to all lands, wherein human hearts have 
poured forth their rich tides ; and where doubts and 
fears and worldliness may for ever be rebuked. It is 
strange how, in the eagerness of parties to use the 
martyrs' names as weapons of controversy, we have 
all lost sight of this grand and universal lesson of 
martyrdom. Every child who receives what is called 
a good education is taught something about the mar- 
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tyrs of Ms own faith. The Jew, the Protestant, the 
Eoman Catholic, the Nonconfonnist, has each his 
little band in the noble army on whose prowess all 
his attention is fixed, and very often he is unaware 
how many and how splendid were the achievements 

of those whom he looks on rather as adversaries than 

• 

as comrades. All of us have heard, for instance, of 
how the early Christians endured their Ten Persecu- 
tions under the Eoman Emperors; but who remembers 
how the heathens of the Dark Ages afterwards bore 
similar tortures from the early Christian converted 
kings, like St. Olaf of Norway, who placed the Druids 
by scores on rocks to be drowned by the advancing 
tide ; or St. Stephen of Hungary, who exterminated 
the adherents of the old gods till the last grand old 
chief had himself buried alive as a propitiatory sacri- 
fice as he sat motionless on his wax horse by the 
banks of the Danube? Who remembers how the 
Arians in Spain and Africa were first persecutors 
and then persecuted? — how the Albigenses were 
slaughtered by the cruel Simon de Montfort; and, 
finally, when the Eeformation came, how the Inqui- 
sition, and Alva's and Mary's persecutions, and St. 
Bartholomew's slaughter, though never rivalled by the 
Protestants, were yet not for many a day condemned 
by them because they were cruelties in the name of 
religion, but only because they were cruelties against 
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their particular /(?rm of religion ? How many ortho- 
dox Swiss children, we wonder, are yet aware that in 
a certain sweet spot, now a public pleasure-ground, 
near Geneva, their apostle, John Csdvin, sate one day 
and for more than an hour's time calmly and relent- 
lessly watched Michael Servetus writhing and scream- 
ing in torture while his body was slowly roasted away, 
a punishment for some incomprehensible theories about 
the Trinity ? Strangest, and perhaps most truly glo- 
rious, of all the martyrs, was he of whom Mr. Froude 
tells us, who was burnt by Henry VIII., not for hold- 
ing any particular dogma, but for maintaining that no 
dogma was necessary to salvation, and " that in every 
nation he who strove to please God was accepted of 
Him." In this hero's case, even that small alloy of 
selfish motive, that dread of future condemnation, 
which may have spurred some others to bear their 
fiery trial, must have been wholly absent. He died, 
if ever man died, for the sake of truth as such — for 
nothing else. 

In the desolate valley of Jehoshaphat, amid the 
wilderness of graves which pave the mountain-side, 
and by the arid bed of Kedron's torrent, the wayfarer 
beholds the familiar rock-temples which have received 
in later times the names of the tombs of Absalom, 
St. James and Zechariah. As the architecture of these 
buildings is manifestly that of the Herodian age, it 
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has been of late not unreasonably suggested that they 
were probably in course of erection during the days 
of Christ, and that it was to them he alluded when he 
condemned the Pharisees for " building the tombs of 
the Prophets," even while they followed in the steps 
of those who slew them. The lesson would, perhaps, 
not be wholly out of date even now to some amongst 
us, who build memorials of the martyrs of our age, and 
yet are not incapable of doing what in them lies to 
make other such martyrs as in our days are to be 
found. Nobody, thank God ! can burn his neighbour 
now for heresy, nor even cast him into prison, or hurt 
a hair of his head. But many a man and many a 
woman can inflict on wife, husband, child, sister, 
dependant, an amount of moral suffering which the 
victim would often gladly exchange for bodily pain. 
Those who relinquish for conscience* sake the religious 
opinions of their friends, have they not yet somewhat 
to undergo in cruel words and averted looks and alien- 
ated affections ? Perchance the Martyrs' Memorial in 
Smithfield might not inaptly preach to us the double 
lesson — ^first, to be at least faithful to our own con- 
victions under our trifling trials, as those heroes were 
faithful to theirs, even unto fiery death ; and secondly, 
to respect in the honest confessors of our own homes 
that same fidelity which we are ready to revere in 
Bogers and in Bradford. 
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jT this season of the year that solemn ordi- 
nance, the great London Dinner-party, begins 
to be celebrated, with ever-increasing rapidity 
of recurrence, throughout those regions of comfort 
and opulence which extend from Mayfair to extremest 
Kensington, and from Pimlico to Bayswater. Proba- 
bly to those who fare sumptuously every day, and 
partake of these formal banquets four or five times a 
week, the notion seldom occiu*s of how singular an, 
institution is such a feast, and what an enormous 
amount of thought, cost, art and commerce, are repre- 
sented by a single one of all the thousands given 
every year in this metropolis. The handsome room ; 
the easy but not cumbrous chairs ; the well-arranged 
lights; the delicate linen; the brilliant glass, plate 
and china ; the food and fruit brought from the depths 
of the sea and the ends of the earth; the precious 
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wines made and stored with so much care ; the culi- 
nary art displayed in a hundred dishes; the well- 
trained attendants, with noiseless tread iand swift 
motions ; the routine of service, apparently so simple, 
yet really so complicated and difficult of acquirement, 
— ^what an achievement it is altogether 1 

While much of fashionable London is dining and 
giving dinners on a constantly growing scale of splen- 
dour as the " Season," in their sense, advances, another 
portion of the community are thinking, not of the 
" Season" of fashion, but of the ecclesiastical Season 
of Lent, and are diligently conning Archbishop Man- 
ning's Pastoral to learn their rule of abstinence during 
its continuance. There is certainly something, we 
will not say grotesque, but anomalous, in these our 
days, in an ukase like that of which we write — which 
Eoman Catholic prelates always publish before Lent — 
appearing now in the columns of an ordinary news- 
paper. It is as if the Curfew were to be rung from 
Victoria Tower, and all Tories called upon, according 
as they were faithful to their views, to turn off their 
gas immediately. It is of course perfectly unobjec- 
tionable that our Eoman Catholic countrymen should 
seek their spiritual guidance, if it so please them, in 
the Time&y and we for our part, and especially, we 
doubt not, our Eitualist friends, are interested to know 
the rule under which they live. Still, as we remarked. 
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the appearance of such a notice in such a place is a 
phenomenon which may well give us a few moments' 
thought. Are those obedient souls who will attend 
to Archbishop Manning's minute instructions really 
in a higher moral state than those profane persons 
who will, during these same weeks, be giving and 
partaking of handsome dinners ? Is it better to bear 
solemnly in mind, as the Soman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster lays it down, that when " fresh meat 
is allowed, fish is not admitted at the same meal ;" 
and to be very careful not to use dripping and lard 
on Ash Wednesday, nor cheese on Good Friday ? Are 
these things really matters of duty, and are those who 
adhere to them nearer to the kingdom of heaven than 
those who look on them as the "beggarly elements" 
above which the "Protestant Apostle" bade them 
arise ? Of course we shall not here argue the matter 
on its theological grounds, but only as it touches our 
proper province — ^the moral state of the community. 
Obviously, at first sight, it would appear that any 
strong and honest eflfort to do something for conscience' 
sake, and to repress appetites which often lead to 
gross extravagance and excess, must needs be better 
than giving them free scope, and that the whole com- 
munity ought to be elevated by the example of those 
who thus deny themselves. But we venture to 'think 
this is a very one-sided view of the matter, and we 
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call in question the fundamental assumption that the 
lower appetites of our nature are really diminished 
in force by such a practice as occasional abstinence. 
Experience seems to prove, on the contrary, that they 
grow all the stronger, like so many thorns in a hedge, 
for all the trimming they thus receive ; and it is a 
certain fact that Gluttony, which was one of the pro- 
minent sins of the Middle Ages, has almost died out 
at last, not under an ascetic, but rather under a liberal 
regime. Carlyle wrote long ago that Eamadan was a 
great feature in the Mahometan religion ; that it told 
for much in Mahomet's life and in the life of all his 
followers. Every one who has been in a country 
under the sway of Islam during that month of misery 
remembers vividly the very severe penance it mani- 
festly involves, and the immense strain it obviously 
makes on the obedience of the Faithful. The state of 
their tempers in the afternoon, when the fast has 
lasted from the summer dawn, is such as to make it 
extremely dangerous to meddle with them. Now if 
it be an immutable law of human nature that we 
prize both things and persons in proportion to the 
sacrifices we have made for them, it follows of course 
that when men have been undergoing torments of 
hunger and thirst at the call of their religion for a 
month together, they are certain to be much more 
zealous in its behalf than they were at the commence- 
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ment. To be told that Mahomet was a false prophet, 
just after they had been paying so heavy a price for 
obeying his orders, would obviously be too much to 
bear, and, accordingly, the conclusion of Eamadan is 
the ordinary period for the outbreak of Moslem fana- 
ticism. 

Now, in this sense, it cannot be doubted that fasting 
is a very serviceable piece of ecclesiastical machinery, 
attaching firmly to the authority which ordains it all 
who can once be induced to come under its rule. 
Whether it is, further than this, a real instrument of 
moral progress, as it is generally represented, is open 
to the widest discussion. On the one side, we observe 
that most of the religions of the world have had 
recourse to it, while only that of Zoroaster has laid 
down the opposite principle, that it was " a criminal 
weakening of the powers entrusted to us for the ser- 
vice of Ormusd." A certain instinct, seeking the cor- 
rective bitter after our indulgence, seems to have 
guided half-civilized man in all ages occasionally to 
abstinence from food, and commonly certain hygienic 
principles have marked the spring of the year as the 
season for such penance. Even the old Aztecs had 
their ten days of fast, concluded by a ceremony 
wherein a man's heart was devoured as a sacrifice. 
But even the universal use of a practice of the kind 
is very far indeed from proving that it is really bene- 
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ficial, since mutilations, tortures and human sacrifices 
have all had their day of general acceptance; and 
rather is there a presumption to the contrary, that the 
last surviving form of asceticism is, like all the rest, 
mistaken in principle and injurious in practice. 

life assuredly to most of us is a school, wherein 
there is no lack of lessons, if we will but humbly 
learn them as the great Master puts them before us. 
To suppose that it is our business to go out of our 
way and set ourselves other tasks, seems to argue 
not greater faith, but less, in the ever-present guidance 
of God. The share of moral strength allotted to us is 
not infinite ; and if we think to increase it by such 
ethical gymnastics as fasting, it happens at least 
equally often that we exhaust it, and are found want- 
ing when the hour for real duty arrives. The ima- 
ginary virtue of eating a bad dinner is balanced by 
the real fault of a morose and peevish temper, and the 
self-conquest achieved over the innocent appetite is 
more than compensated by the ground lost in the 
region of simplicity of heart and absence of self-con- 
sciousness. 

The revival of Fasting in the Church of England 
just now appears to us not a token of fresh life, but 
rather of weakness. It is one of those mechanical 
contrivances for arriving at religion which are seized on 
precisely as the inward spring is defectiva The spirit 
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which dictates it is not that of childlike religion, 
but of the religion of second childhood ; a feebleness 
which needs to go on crutches, and to cling to the 
furniture of the temple and the skirts of the priest 
That it may be better to be in such a state, and to 
seek for piety through such means, rather than not 
seek it at all, we will not question. The smoking 
flax is more hopeful than the flax which does not 
even smoke, and that the life of splendour and luxury 
in which thousands live in London is too often a God- 
forgetting and a moraUy-debasing life we are but too 
well aware. But we look for the remedy, not in re- 
turning to Lenten dietaries and ascetic rules — the 
pap-boats and birch rods of the ecclesiastical nursery 
— ^but by the arousing of a manlier reliance on God 
and love for our fellows ; and an acceptance once for 
all of the doctrine that it is " not what goeth into the 
mouth that defileth a man," but the sinful, false and 
cruel words which too often issue even from the lips 
of the most eminent ascetics. 
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^OE some seasons back, the " mode" has been 
growing, and this year it may be considered 
as the surest evidence of belonging to the 
uppermost stratum of society, to decline to go to balls 
between Ash Wednesday and Easter Monday — to wear 
a "mortified bonnet," and to suffer the pangs of being 
nearly crushed to death to listen to the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness of Eaton Square. With young 
gentlemen it is " good form," and with young ladies 
de rigueur, to look grave and solemn, to dress in 
mourning — from the "Temporary AflBiction," not 
"Toted Bereavement" counter — and to regard any 
innocent old uncle who proposes to give a ball or take 
a box at the theatre, as Tertullian did the audacious 
friend who suggested to him the iniquity of a bath. Of 
course, there are many delicate nuances in the Lenten 
austerities of these masculine and feminine devotees. 
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A gentleman, whose " chef" might cook for a banquet 
on Oljrmpus, seasons his " maigre,'* but exquisite, re- 
pasts with "still" champagne, substituted, after pro- 
found reflection, for the ebullient and "sparkling" 
vintage, as altogether more decorous, if a trifle more 
delicate. Ladies who cannot make up their minds to 
sprinkle ashes on their chignons, yet visibly reduce the 
superstructure of their fair young heads and perhaps 
the sub-structure of their pretty little feet. Elderly 
ladies, having heard from the lips of the Prophet of 
the Hour that they ought also to mortify themselves 
by curtailing the amount of jewellery exhibited on 
their persons, meekly follow the counsel, without 
remarking that it has been obviously derived from a 
theory of female nature founded on careful study of 
their housemaids dressed for a Sunday walk, to whom 
the question of brooch, or no brooch, is of vital inte- 
rest In a wdrd, a certain haze pervades all the 
regions west of Eegent Street, and hovers, as the 
November fogs usually do, with deeper gloom over 
Belgravia. But there are numberless instances where 
things are carried further than this. Fasting, indeed, 
though extensively practised, is not adopted to any 
extent calculated to cause serious alarm for the health 
of the fair and fashionable penitents, for London 
doctors are peremptory about regular meals, and there 
are certain well-known comfortable counsellors in the 
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profession who are never long out of any of the splen- 
did mansions south of Knightsbridge, and who would 
bfe summoned directly by papa or mamma were dear 
Lady Angelina to be detected neglecting her emir6e& 
atid rdtis for two days in succession. But there a^ 
plenty of things to be done in the tiray of penance 
without ruining one's digestion and complexion toge- 
ther by excessive severities. To get up early in the 
morning (the early hours are still chilly at this season 
of the year) and attend "matins" is always a point 
gained, but it is possible to make a good deal more 
of the act, and elevate it quite into the region of 
asceticism, by the now fashionable practice of dusting 
and sweeping out the churches preparatory to that 
service. The use of the besom is not familiar to 
the hands of high-born damsels, the pounding and 
shaking of hassocks and cushions is laborious, and 
dust in general is disagreeable. All these things, of 
course, fill the amateur housemaids (or rather Church- 
maids) with a delightful sense of doing something at 
once novel and meritorious. Nor even do such severe 
exercises exhaust the zeal of the most devoted. Many 
of us remember the picture in Punch of the little girl 
clasping her hands, and saying to her mother, when 
she hears the cook is discharged, " Oh, then. Mamma, 
Mamma ! at last I may be allowed to clean the door- 
steps !" This "desire of a life-time" can hardly be 
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stared by many ladies of more advanced years, bnt 
one lady of rank has, it is said, inaugurated the prac- 
tice of scrubbing in person the steps of a church. 

Can we wish for more ? Can humility and devo- 
tion any further go ? Yes ! we venture to think. The 
reUgious feelings of our young ladies — ^genuine, we 
doubt not, in the main, even if sadly spoiled by tiie 
fooleries of fashion — deserve to be turned, by the 
teachers they run after with sheep-like docility, into 
some far healthier channels. It is a fact, little bus- 
pocted, but unerringly true, that the extremity of 
luxury always creates a certain morbid desire for 
asceticism. iN'ature seems to ask for a corrective 
bitter when cloyed by excess of sweets. Instead of a 
real self-denial, it is a real relief to suffer sometimes 
a little inconvenience or a trifling pain. What is tiie 
lesson to be drawn from such a law ? Certainly not 
that we are, in such circumstances, to play at asce- 
ticism and call it self-sacrifice, but to turn to some 
real work for God and for mankind, and, instead of 
keeping the mind centred on itself, to raise it up to 
aims capable of kindling in our souls such a flame as 
to bum out self-indulgence ; in a word, to fight our 
besetting sins, not on their own level, but above it. 
Of course there is a very great practical difficulty as 
regards yoimg women of the class of which we have 
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been speaking, in finding any such. real, unselfish 
work, or what Keble prayed for — 

" Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To lead us daily nearer God." 

But it is the business of their guides to counsel both 
them and their parents how best this may be done, 
not to supply them with fictitious stimulants and 
substitutes for such food and exercise of the souL 
Many a wise father and mother would gladly aid their 
daughters' desire either to do some useful work in 
London — such as workhouse visiting, or the excellent 
undertaking of the Association for Befriending Young 
Servants — or would agree to shorten the Season at 
both ends, or to keep them for a year or two, in 
youth's growing hours, without the perilous hot-house 
forcing of its excitement. We do not marvel at the 
thirst of women of the wealthiest class for some- 
thing which shall at least seem to belong to a truer 
and holier life than the one in whose eddies they are 
swept like leaves on an autumn torrent. We think 
the women who feel such a longing, even when it 
displays itself in the grotesque and half-comic forms 
we have signalized, infinitely more respectable than 
the mere pleasure-seeking, " fast" and slangy " Girl of 
the Period," who stands in the opposite camp. But 
all the more we earnestly desire that those religious 
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aspirations, which are the aparka of the Divine light 
in the soul, should be applied to kindle the altar-fire 
of a noble life ; not to blaze up for six weeks in such 
tinder as the dusting of hassocks, the renunciation of 
trinketry, or even the scrubbing of a church door-step. 
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jHEBE is in the British Museum a case full of 
queer little objects in wood and bone, adorned 
with remains of paint, blue, red and black. 
They are the toys once played with by children whose 
forms, aged, dead, embalmed, occupy perchance those 
very mummy chests, those swathed-up eflBgies of men 
and women, which stand on their trestles beside the 
balls and dolls. Playthings four thousand years old ! 
Playthings which were worn out before Agamemnon 
sailed for Troy, before Eomulus planned the Seven- 
hilled City, before Solomon reigned or David sung; 
imcouth images of mortality made to be fondled in 
infant arms, perchance ere our Aryan race had left 
its home> among the mountains of Bactria, to people 
Europe and India. 

There is another institution a few stones -throw 
firom the British Museum, where also there are coUec- 
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tioBs of toys. Modem English toys are these, dolls 
with flaxen wigs, and "soft dogs/' and sheep with 
mysterious faculties for producing a " ba-a" at com- 
mand, and boxes full of tin soldiers, and large brindled 
cato (somehow always unaccountably broken about 
the muzzle, and revealing a fearful hollowness of ana- 
tomy), and even that crowning glory of a nursery, 
a rocking-horse as big as a donkey. Nowhere in 
London, save in the great Bond Street shops, are there 
so many toys collected together. But, alas ! the toy- 
players here are not the joyous small ladies and 
gentlemen, in velvets and silks, in knickerbockers 
and white frills, who flit like butterflies and dragon- 
flies in and out of those bowers of delight. They are 
poor little morsels of humanity who have always been 
poor, and now are sick; and the dolls, and rattles, 
and soft dogs, and miraculous cats, and formidable 
tin armies, are set up on the tables which lie across 
their beds of suffering and weariness. In this good 
Hospital for Children, in Ormond Street, there is no 
room for such things as balls and skipping-ropes and 
battledores ; much less for footballs and cricket-bats, 
and those too, too lovely kites which soar up over the 
grass and the buttercups in the country, and carry 
the eye with them into the blue expanse over which 
the soft white clouds roll slowly, like play places for 
the angels. There is no need for anything like these 
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in that old house in Bloomsbury. Even that magni- 
ficent war-horse, for ever careering on his rockers, we 
fear, is rarely bestridden, but stands rather as a record 
of rich, or perhaps royal, sympathy than of childish 
enjoyment. It is enough for the small fingers — some 
of them so weak and thin, some so cruelly white and 
swollen — ^to stroke the fleecy coat of the soft dog, or 
set up feebly at intervals the array of the soldiers. 
Dolls, too, are comforters never to be despised. At 
the venerable age of ten, their curly locks and bloom- 
ing cheeks, to which the chtf dlceuvrt of Madame 
Eachel sinks into obscurity, still afford a solace to 
their owners' heart, even when the dignity of such 
advanced years, and the responsible occupation of 
making worsted kettle-holders, prompts the secretion 
of the beloved idol in the recesses of the bed-clothes. 
One poor little woman, obviously in great pain, and 
incapable of interesting herself in the affairs of her 
human neighbours and visitors, has been known to 
brighten up at once on the inquiry whether the mag- 
nificent doUy reposing in state in an adjacent empty 
crib were likely soon to get up and go down-stairs. 

But there are better toys even than dolls provided 
for these patients — even Nature's own toys — the 
flowers. In these bright days of spring, the fairest of 
waxen babies, the most gorgeous red and yellow Jack- 
in-the-box, is less attractive than a bit of wallflower 
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or a tulip. The poor little creature with its spine dis- 
ease, the still sadder tiny suflferer passing out of this 
sorrowful world with distended brain and shrunken 
limbs, have yet smiles — ^piteous smiles, but real smiles 
too — for the mugful of fresh cowslips placed on the 
bed table, and the branch of perfumed lilac which 
the feeble hand can hardly clasp. What natural bro- 
therhood is there between children and flowers, the 
wild natural flowers of their own land ! In Italy, in 
the vast, dim hospitals, where the men and women 
reject any offering of the odoriferous things so super- 
stitiously dreaded, the little children will yet aU 
stretch forth their hands for the buds of the rich 
"Eose di Maggio," wherein "all the long and lone 
daylight" the fire-flies have lain nestled. And in our 
huge, hideous English cities, he who will shew to the 
infants in a Eagged School only the painted pictures 
of flowers, will be well-nigh overwhelmed with their 
sudden animation and eager cries of, " Oh, that's a 
daisy ! and that's a buttercup ! and that's a violet ! 
and that — oh, isn't ihM a crocus ?" 

It is a good institution this Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren. Before it was opened, twenty years ago, there 
was nothing of the kind in Europe, and as Du Que- 
telet says that out of every 10,000 children who are 
born, there will only be 4,738 alive at five years 
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old, it is plain there was need enough of nursing for 
the poor little heirs of mortal misery and disease, 
for whom the adult hospitals are no fit places. Now, 
some 700 boys and girls are annually given kindly 
care and skilful treatment. They are nearly aU the 
children of the very poor, of the actually indigeat. 
Were no such asylum as that of Ormond Street open 
to them, their chances in illness would only lie be- 
tween their parents' close and crowded rooms in some 
wretched lodging-houses, or the yet drearier sick 
wards of the workhouse, wherein a suffering child is 
about the saddest sight on this side of death. As it 
is; they lie in fine, lofty rooms (once the handsome 
abode of Queen Anne's physician. Dr. Meade), with 
windows open on the large quiet garden, where their 
tired eyes may rest on the sycamores putting forth 
their leaves. They have cots such as those which 
loving and wealthy parents buy for their darlings; 
indeed, one of them is actually the deserted neat of a 
cherished little bird, which took wing from it to the 
great "Children's Home" on high. The sorrowing 
mother has thus consecrated it to be for ever occu- 
pied by the suffering ofi&pring of poverty. Another 
bed is endowed by subscriptions which have come to 
the Hospital from readers of Mrs. Gatt/s touching 
appeals for it in Awnit Jud'i/a Magazine. Then there 
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is for the patients tlie wholesome and well-cooked 
food unattainable in the homes of the indigent ; the 
scientific nnrsing, the skiKnl medical treatment ; and 
last, but hardly least of all, the toys and the flowers. 
We don't write charity sermoiM ; and we don't pro- 
fess to tell anybody how he or she may effect a 
pound's worth of good at a pennyworth of cost; or 
remedy some gigantic evil by lifting their little fin- 
gers ; or " make the best of both worlds" by anything 
we can prescribe. But we do say that if any lady 
is disposed to give herself an hour's pleasure not 
likely to be repented of, we can easily provide her 
with a receipt. Let her take her children's old toys 
and toy-books, or, failing tiiose, let her go to Covent 
(Jarden and there lay out a shilling or two on prim- 
roses, and periwinkles, and bachelors'-buttons, and 
tulips, and blue-bells. Best of all, let her if possible 
invest largely in cowslips, and construct out of her 
purchases that mystery of deliciousness, a cowslip- 
balL Armed with these, let her hie to Great Ormond 
Street and obtain the readUy-granted leave to scatter 
these treasures of childhood among the cots of the 
poor little sufferers. She will have no pretty speeches 
and graceful thanks in return, as when she lavishes 
splendid books and playthings among the children of 
the rich. The inmates of Great Ormond Street are, 
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alas! sadly defective in the art of paying compliments; 
" inarticulate," as Mr. Carlyle calls it. But they have 
smiles for those who bring them flowers — smiles which 
somehow have the singular property of bringing tears 
into the eyes which see them. 
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pE normal and ordinary ups and downs of 
matrimonial life have appeared to one of our 
gravest contemporaries not unworthy of being 
discussed. To lose the advantage of the counsels of 
so instructive a guide to connubial felicity as the 
Saturday Beview, would be nothing short of cruelty 
to our readers ; and we shall, therefore, endeavour in 
our feeble way to render those dictates of wisdom 
with which it has this week favoured the world on 
the subject, more accessible to the public. The great 
drawback to domestic comfort, according to our in- 
structor, is, so to speak, the extreme tiresomeness of 
women. " Many a woman," he complains, " goes into 
her room and has a cry merely because her husband 
has called her by her baptismal name, and not by 
some absurd nickname invented in the days of their 
folly. The lover has merged in the husband, and the 
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woman does not take kindly to the transformatioii.'' 
A little further on he remarks : " All that excess of 
flattering and petting of which women are so fond 
becomes a bore to a man if required as part of the 

daily habit of life Women who cannot live happily 

without being made love to, come badly off in the 
great struggles of life." And so the judicious adviser 
goes on to recommend that wives should not bore 
their husbands more than they can possibly help with 
" personal half-childish caresses, which were all very 
well in early days, but which become tiresome as 
time goes on." "We cannot but pity," he adds, with 
benign compassion, " the poor, weak, craving souls ;" 
but still, " the more thoroughly women learn the true 
nature of men, the less unhappiness they will create 
for themselves ;" and, finally, " the more patient men 
are with the hysterical excitability, the restless crav- 
ing, which Nature, for some purpose at present un- 
known, has made the special temperament of women, 
the larger chance there will be of married happiness." 
We confess all this counsel is as fresh to us as it is 
precious. Our experience — ^naturally far more limited 
than that of a Saturday Beviewer in the way of being 
adored, and bored with caresses — ^had led us to the 
manifestly egregious delusion that wifely tenderness 
was generally welcome to husbands ; and that haid- 
worked, world-worn men, returning at night to their 
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homes, rather desired to be greeted with coaxing and 
foolish little words, and to find that as years went on 
tiie romance of the bride was not altogether lost in 
the humdrum indifference of a dowdy and matter-of- 
fkct wife. Henceforth we shall know better; and, 
above all things, teach our young friends, in seeking 
a partner for life, to make sure they do not choose a 
gill capable of any such sentimental folly, but rather 
one certain to settle down in a month, at farthest, 
after marriage, into a rational woman of the world, 
who heeds her husband's comings and goings as little 
as he regards hers, and thinks her dress and her 
dinners of infinitely more consequence than the mood 
in which he chances to come home. This, we shall 
know in future, is the ideal wife, at least for a Satur- 
day Seviewer ; and to such a type we trust the ladies 
of the present generation will hasten to conform them- 
selves. It is touching to know that even one so hardly 
tried by female fondness as this unlucky gentleman, 
is yet capable of feeling "pity for the poor, weak, 
craving souls" who thus torment him (just as an in- 
discreet little terrier is apt to tease a too indulgent 
master), and is disposed to advise " patience" rather 
than severity to his masculine fellow-sufferers. He 
wails, indeed, that " when the man quietly keeps them 
off" — the caresses in question — "or more brusquely 
repels them," the wife too often (such is the incredible 
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perversity of woman !) is " hurt and miserable, and 
thinks the whole happiness of their lives is dead, and 
all that makes marriage beautiful at an end." Truly 
it is too mild and amiable of one so loved to have any 
" pity" on such aggravating creatures ! That a woman 
should presume to be " hurt and miserable" because 
she has offered her husband a " half-childish caress," 
and he has merely " kept her off," or " more brusquely 
repelled her," is surely only to be explained by that 
most unfortunate " temperament" which, as the Re- 
viewer justly says, "Nature, for some purpose at 
present unknown, has given to woman." 

Perhaps, however, after all, on reflection, there may 
be a little mistake about the matter. "Nature" is 
not apt to give to woman, or any other of her hum- 
blest productions, qualities wholly unmeaning, eveu 
though their " purpose" may escape the penetrating 
glance of a writer in the Saturday Beview, We are 
tempted to ask, what would human life become if 
women ceased to be those loving, caressing — aye, and, 
let us add, love-craving creatures, of which this over- 
adored gentleman so piteously complains ? There are 
countries in which custom has trained them to be 
considerably more business-like or else pleasure-seek- 
ing than English wives commonly are, and, after a 
sensible "mariage de raison'' or '*mariage de conve- 
fiance,* conducted with extreme coolness, they are apt 
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rapidly to turn their attention to everybody and every- 
thing except their husbands. That such a state of 
affairs would be a great improvement if introduced 
amongst us seems not altogether clear. Of course 
there are to be found wives whose affection is not 
guided by tact, and who have the misfortune of being 
naturally demonstrative, while those whom they love 
are constitutionally the reverse. Few differences really 
cause more difl&culty than this, and common sense 
points out that, when it exists, each shoidd consider 
the other's temperament, and meet it tenderly. But 
to say that the little playfulnesses of affection are to 
be suppressed as impertinences, or laughed at as su- 
perannuated follies, as soon as the honeymoon is over, 
is to condemn us to make life as dry and hard as a 
high road without a primrose on the bank, or a violet 
under the hedge. None who have healthful interests 
to fill their time desire to live on caresses and pretty 
speeches ; and if we might lift our thoughts to the 
possible condition of the wife whose delinquencies we 
have been called to study, we should venture to sur- 
mise that her husband, among his many lofty cares 
for the instruction of the universe, may have totally 
forgotten to give her either a share in his interests 
or freedom of money to follow interests of her own. 
Such women have been heard of in England — 
women who lead in London very much the life of 
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a Cairene hareem, and who, while surfeited with 
superfluous luxuries, have rarely possessed a £5 note 
which they could freely devote to any pursuit of their 
own choosing. That such a wife should, even in a 
morbid way, cling to her husband's love, and note 
each little variation of word and tone which marks 
the receding of the tide, is not, we think, very won- 
derful, nor even a sign of a very hopeless mental 
constitution. If it would not be presuming too much, 
and invading the province of our contemporary, we 
should venture, in conclusion, to give our advice to 
married couples with some modification of his dida 
of patience on the masculine side and suppression of 
demonstration on the feminine. We should say to 
wives, "Use a little tact; but by all means go on 
loving your husbands with all the tenderness and all 
the romance — if they choose to call it so — of your 
nature." And we should say to husbands, "Thank 
God every day of your lives, if you have been given 
the blessing of a loving woman's heart; and keep 
your own near to it, that you may escape the curse 
of growing hard and cold, and learning some day, 
perhaps, to write saturnine reviews, and sneer super- 
ciliously at 'half-childish caresses.'" 
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jMONG the more pleasant sounds of London, 
as Spring commences, are the sonorous cries 
echoing about the streets, "All fine flowers! 
All fine flowers ! All a-growing, all a-blowing !" By 
and by we shall doubtless hear the second part of the 
chant, "Double stocks and mignionette, all a-grow- 
ing I Three pots a shilling;" but for the present, 
as crocuses, and dwarf tulips, and hyacinths, do not 
accommodate themselves to the requirements of street 
hallooing, our imaginations are allowed vaguely to 
wander respecting the treasures at our disposal. 
English Flora does not, indeed, present herself in 
great state, any more than our May wears the classic 
coronals of old Etruscan Maia, her godmother. A 
costermonger's cart is the primitive triumphal car of 
our flower-queen — ^but still, a pretty sight it is ; and 
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the wearied eye of the Londoner, satiated with brick 
and mortar, and advertisements, and cabs, and other 
hideousnesses of his glorious city, follows the poor 
hawker's humble donkey-dray with many a lingering 
look of kindness. Probably the expression, " Oh, how 
pretty !" finds vent many more times in a day in this 
town, in reference to the little moving banks of hya- 
cinths and primulas which break the monotony of 
the streets, than to the most splendid of damsels in 
the grandest of chignons, lounging in her perfectly- 
appointed landau in the Park 

Of course it is specially the Spring flowers which 
have this charm. Strawberries among fruit, and 
violets among flowers — ^what are ever like them, of all 
the rich things which come afterwards ? When they 
are dead and burnt, and we have revelled in gorgeous 
roses and luscious peaches ; when we have drunk the 
perfume of the heliotrope, mournful in its exqui- 
siteness, like a song of Schubert's, and bathed our 
parched lips in the rich juices of the fig, meet food 
for gods on Olympus, — even then, if the memory of a 
primrose, or a daffodil, or a snowdrop, come over us, 
it is with a touch of tenderness indescribable. Mrs. 
Somerville used to say : "Whatever flowers may grow 
ik heaven, I think I shall regret our own roses and 
mignionette :" and so, whatever splendid blossoms 
crown us in summer, we always look back with some- 
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thing like a sigh to the simple flowrets of spring. 
And when Summer itself has gone, and the gi*eat 
masses of scarlet and gold and blue are fading away, 
and the frost has begun to touch the dahlias and 
smite the heliotropes with black death, — ^then, when 
we see by chance the after-bloom of some little 
common spring flower in some sheltered nook, an 
auricula, or primrose, or poor shrivelled narcissus, how 
carefully we pluck it and inhale its youth-like smell, 
and sigh — ^we hardly know wherefore, unless it be for 
very tenderness, for the poor little untimely flower ! 

We all rejoice that flowers are to be had so plenti- 
fully in London. It was a far gloomier city ere the 
fashion for ba-lconies of mignionette and stocks and 
Virginia creepers had set in to give an edging of 
brightness to our dull robe of smoky walls. But 
there is also something rather mortifying to a true 
lover of flowers in seeing them made a trade of first, 
and then left to wither or grow forked and rampant 
as the season becomes hot and dry ; and understood 
all the time to represent — not so many gifts of nature 
and affection — ^but so many shillings and sixpences. 
There is always' something uncomfortable about hiy- 
ing flowers, like buying a dog who is to become our 
bosom friend. Both flowers and pets should always 
be gifts, delicate little tokens of regard or tender- 
ness, to be taken or offered; not bargained for and 
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sold. In this point of view, the poor flower-hawker, 
who expends his small eloquence on his exceedingly 
humble rose-tree, and pretends to enjoy ecstatic rap- 
tures in smelling his heliotrope (while he invariably 
likens it to cherry-pie), even he is a far less objection- 
able person than the grand lady in the shop who asks 
a shilling for each sprig of lily of the valley, when 
pots of it are selling for ninepence in the streets, and 
then handles it with artful but unloving hands, 
making it into that hateful thing, a bouquet on wires 
— the Very Madame Eachel of nosegays ! Is there 
^ny one, we marvel, in all the world who has not 
once in his life kept as the most precious of gifts 
•some dried little scrap of a violet or a jessamine, 
whose scent, when he or she opens its paper envelope 
in long following years, causes a strange rush of 
something — of course not tears — to the eyes ? What 
heavy boons of jewels or gold have ever called forth 
that special gratitude we have felt when, lonely, 
sick or sad, we have received a bunch of roses or 
violets ? Might there not be also one little word of 
thanksgiving sometimes on our lips to Him who has 
given us all the flowers ? 

The modem fashion of planting flowers in close 
masses of uniform size and colour, has now had a 
long ascendency. It is to be hoped it will not last 
till the dear old gardens have been all grubbed up. 
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and many a species of delicious but disorderly flower, 
like lavender, and gum-cistus, and the sweet white 
verbena, altogether lost and forgotten. The new 
fashion may suit well enough for public parks and 
stately pleasure-grounds, not meant to walk in, but 
to form a view from a window. The skill and taste 
they may be made to display is often amusing, and 
sometimes splendid. But we should as soon think 
of calling a Turkey carpet a picture, as of treating 
these kaleidoscope beds as if they made a garden — 
such a garden, for instance, as that in which grew 
the Sensitive Plant, with 

** The pied wind flowers and the tulip tall, 

And the wand-hke lily, which lifted up. 
As a Moenad, its moonlight-coloured cup ;" 
and 

'' The jessamine faint and the sweet tuberose, 

The sweetest flower for scent that grows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every cHme, 
Which grew in that garden in perfect prime.*' 

Why — our new Scotch gardeners would make short 

work with such a place, and cut down the tall lilies, 

and root up the poor old-fashioned moss-roses, to 

make way for miles of brown and white leaves ! As for 

" The sinuous paths of lawn and of moss. 
Which led through the garden along and across,'' 

how we should love to see them left, 

'^ All paved with daisies and delicate bells, 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels," 
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as if there were no such machines as daisy-cutters 
invented ! No ! Modem flower-tending is not gar- 
dening in the old sense. It is a levelling system with 
a vengeance. Louis XIV. built Versailles in this 
spirit, and Bomba's pet garden at Caserta shews yet 
the vast, dreary woods, cut not only in rectangles, but 
with every tree beheaded, to keep it equal with its 
companion. This is autocratic gardening ; but what 
have we English to do with such insults to the 
supreme " beauty" of Nature — the inalienable " Eight 
of Plants" to take their own shapes, and have their 
loveliest individuality? Passing through an old 
garden on a dark summer evening is like listening to 
some dear old tune, of which the notes are long re- 
membered perfumes. The rich jessamine, the homely 
rosemary, the lavender, pure as it grows among the 
rocks of Lebanon; the soft, dear old cabbage-rose, the 
clove pinks, the verbena-tree — each touches the sense 
as we pass it like the voice of our mother singing 
a lullaby. Even the quaint box edging bears, in its 
keen odour, mysterious hints and recollections, it 
would almost seem, of an ante-natal existence. That 
part of memory which is rarest of all to revive, and 
• which for ever eludes our grasp — the memory, not of 
thought, but of feelings — ^revives in such a garden. 
But what will a modern parterre, with its rounds and 
its squares, and its yellow beds and its scarlet beds. 
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all as stiff as so many pincushions on a table, have 
to give us in the way of recollections ? 

To us soot-tonnented Londoners it does not much 
signify, after all, what fashions may prevail in gar- 
dening. Our brightest gardens for many a day — ^till 
the smoke nuisance is abated, at all events, and then 
there is no knowing what we might not do on leaden 
roofs — ^must be' the nurserymen and those same little 
donkey-carts with burdens "all a-growin'." Let us be 
thankful we have them ; for the enjoyment of flowers 
is more than an innocent pleasure; it is very un- 
mistakably a refining influence. The sordid lodging 
room which has a geranium in the window, well 
watered and tended, is very surely a better home 
than the next chamber, which only reeks with beer 
and tobacco. Even the gin-palace, with a bunch of 
wallflowers in a mug on the counter, is not all a gin- 
palace. All children and women love flowers, and 
all men who have retained the childlike, or learned 
the womanly, element of our natures; and it must 
needs be a sad thing for a generation to grow up, 
to whom the " common earth's " treasures should be 
wholly unknown. Few sights, involving no actual 
suffering, are more pitiful than that of a school of 
poor town children to whom some visitor brings a 
handful of spring flowers, or even a book of pictures 
of them. " Oh, isn't that a buttercup ? And that a 
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crocus ? And that, oh, Mt that a bluebell ?" The 
painted buttercup is probably blue, and the bluebell 
yellow, but the tradition that there are such beautiful 
things in far-off lanes and meadows is all which the 
poor babes know of the pure delights which Nature 
meant for them. 
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p,HAT are the "pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world" which their godfathers and 
godmothers renounced on behalf of all the 
stately dames and resplendent damsels who thronged 
St. James's on the night of the last Drawing Boom ? 
It is obvious that they cannot mean anything like 
brilliant equipages, and gorgeous liveries, and silken 
trains, and tiaras of diamonds ? Seriously, these splen- 
dours and adornments are the befitting accompani- 
ments of a Eoyal reception ; and if a few young heads 
are made a little the lighter by their feathers and 
lappets, it is not an evil of an irreparable nature, and 
life has plenty of cares to make them heavy again. 
It is, however, rather curious to reflect what different 
matters from those which fill most of our brains in 
this busy, anxious London, have been occupying those 
of several hundred Belgravian mothers and Belgravian 
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daughters, sisters, cousins, ladies' maids, and milli- 
ners, before such an event as a Eoyal Drawing Eoom. 
While some of us are busied in stocks and exchanges, 
and some in Bills and Budgets ; while many of us 
have our minds ground down with the grievous care 
"how to make both ends meet;" and others, . again, 
are watching with bleeding hearts over the sick beds 
where all our hopes and fears are centred; — in the 
midst of all this tide of real life, next street, next 
door, the business of existence has been to. decide 
questions of rather a different nature. Shall Florence 
wear a train of rose Twuveau poult de soie, orjleur de 
pScher satin ? Shall Edith have her robe hmillonrU 
with tulle, or with graduated boucjuets of pink acacia? 
Shall Lady Alice have a corsage of vert de Lesseps, 
or Lady Gertrude a petticoat of white armure silk ? 
Those angels of Milton, Who sat apart on a cloud, 
discussing 

" Fixed Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge absolute," 

can scarcely have treated their lofty themes with 
more becoming gravity than, we are sure, many a 
mother, seated on the ottoman of her boudoir, or in 
the sanctum of Madame Devy or Miss Unett, last 
week debated these high matters, with a Council of 
War around her, and the apartment strewed with a 
splendid litter of silks, laces and soft fabrics, with 
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names unpronounceable by masculine tongues. And 
a very pretty studio, in which living pictures are pre- 
pared, is such a room ; nor will it be easy for all the 
Royal Academicians together to make a gallery half 
so pretty as were the corridors of the Palace when 
those living portraits, 

" Beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on/' 

defiled along them. A fair and happy young English 
girl, decked with all the taste the world of fashion 
can muster, is about as '' guid for sair ee'n," as the 
Scotch say — as sweet a sight as need be beheld ; and 
very obviously the crowds which collect to see bevies 
of them pass along the streets in their carriages are 
entirely of our opinion. 

But need it be that the ceremonial of Tuesday last, 
and every Drawing Eoom before and after it, should 
be— as is too commonly the case— the first plunge of 
these young girls, not into a stream of reasonable 
pleasure and interest in social life, but into what is 
called, in scarcely exaggerated phrase, a "vortex of 
dissipation" ? Bathing is a delightful and healthful 
recreation ; but to be carried off one's feet, whirled 
round and round in a Maelstrom till the mind is 
dazed and the heart dulled, is anything but desirable. 
A young lady who comes to London for her first 
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season too often begins, immediately after her pre- 
sentation, a mode of life than which it would be hard 
to devise anything better suited to spoil all rational 
social enjoyment for her for ever. The legend of 
the pastrycooks, who are popularly supposed to allow 
their apprentices to make themselves ill by eating 
as many sweetmeats as they please the first week 
of their service, might serve the Belgravian mothers 
for a warning, save that, unhappily, excitement is 
a species of unwholesome food, which even she, who 
is sick of it, stQl feels it impossible to relinquish 
after the fatal taste for it has been once acquired. 
A day which does not begin with a ride in the park 
amid a troop of admirei's, and go on to a luncheon 
party, a round of visits, an afternoon *' kettledrum," a 
drive in Eotten Eow, a dinner-party, three receptions 
and two balls, is esteemed " dull." The damsel who 
has only gone to two or three assemblies in the 
twenty-four hours is ready to sit down by her toilet- 
table at night, and make to her maid the remark 
proflfered by Titus to his courtiers. Very soon she is 
physically too weary to feel anything like pleasure 
in what she is doing. Tired, dazzled, slightly irrita- 
ble, and yet, like a child, unwilling to go to bed, 
determined to miss nothing in the programme of 
"gaieties," she goes on, while the season lasts, faster 
and faster, like Yathek running down the stairs of 
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the Halls of Eblis, till, when she reaches the end, the 
young girl who left her home in May, fresh in face 
and heart as the primrose in its woods, returns thi- 
ther faded and jaded, and having learned as much of 
the world's evil and hardness and ambition as could 
well be taught in so short a lesson. A "good" mar- 
riage, in the worldliest t)f worldly senses, has generally 
become the aim of her every care, word and look ; and 
she works for her end with the coolness and precision 
of a Bismarck or a Moltke. 

Is this as it ought to be ? Does any man, even 
one who stickles in the dullest fashion against women 
entering the fields of literature, or interesting them- 
selves in higher themes than the great " art de plaire^* 
does he wish thus to spoil the sweetest flowers which 
grow on our old human tree ? Does he think a plea- 
sure-worn, hard-faced and hard-thoughted woman, 
scarcely yet out of her teens, dry as dust to innocent 
play, and with keen eye ready to seize every advan- 
tage for herself and depreciate her rivals, does he 
think a creature like this is a fine specimen of the 
feminine nature ? Is she as womanly (in the truest 
sense of the term) as the poor, over-worked peasant, 
who bears the traces of sun and rain and daily toil on 
her hands and face, but whose heart is yet capable of 
warm and genuine affection ? The author of " Tann- 
hauser" asks : 
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*^ In this world of sorrow and sin, 
This world of pain and of passion, 
Who would care for a doU, tho' its ringlets were curled, 
And its petticoats cut in the feishion V 

Who can really care for a " Girl of the Period" ? 
Who can bear to think of one they love subjected 
to the terrible ordeal which bronzes an innocent 
young creature with that detestable image ? Let us 
have Drawing Eooms by all means, and let young 
girls have their rides, and drives, and dances, in fair 
measure ; but, for pity's sake, we cry, Do not let 
them make Pleasure a Business, nor drink the wine 
of excitement to intoxication ! People who know 
nothing of the great world rave and talk nonsense 
about "alcoholism in the Dr6,wing Eoom," and accuse 
high-bred women generally of habitual dram-drinking. 
They would be much nearer the mark if they charged 
them with a feverish thirst for pleasures — ^harmless 
and healthful enough in themselves — but liable, when 
taken in excess, to produce a moral delirium tremens 
hardly less fatal and disgusting than the physical 
tiisease. 
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jDDISON Mrrote among his sage reflections pn 
the Sabbath, as spent by Sir Eoger de Cover- 
ley and his retainers, that it was a good in- 
stitution, because it made poor people wash and dress 
themselves respectably at least once a week. We 
should be inclined to turn the observation upside 
down, and to say that it is a very fit token of the 
Sunday's real purpose that on that day there should 
be a general desire to quit the special costume of the 
working life, and to adopt one which is simply that 
of the age and country, irrespective of profession 
or rank. The Sabbath, as we read the lesson, was 
"made for man;" that is, for man as man, not for 
man as a soldier, lawyer, ploughman, shoemaker, but 
as a rational, moral and religious creature. That one 
day amid the seven he forgets the accidents^ to re- 
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member the essential purpose of his being. He puts 
by the tools and the soiled garments by which his 
daily bread is won ; pen and spade^ chisel and needle, 
are laid on the shelf, and with them the fustian coat, 
or dusty, soil-worn dress, which has borne them com- 
pany. An ablution, which is a weekly baptism, re- 
freshes him in soul and body, and he dons cheerily 
the cleanest, brightest clothes he can afford, feeling, 
perchance, in some dim way, that they are the far-off 
types of the "white robes" of the eternal Sabbath 
hereafter. So naturally does this custom come to 
express the true idea of Sunday, that it has been 
adopted for ages all over Europe ; and when we get 
beyond Christendom, and see the Moslems wearing 
their work-a^day dress on their Sabbath Fridays, and 
all days alike, we are startled by the painfulness of 
the impression, and the redoubled sense of imrelieved 
and crushing toil which that single circumstance 
conveys to us. Here we have distinction enough. 
Heaven knows ! and to spare, between the high and 
lowly bom. But we have one day in the week, one 
ever-recurring Christian hoUday, when all inequaUties 
are as much as possible effaced; all are free from 
labour, and one form of habit is worn by alL There, 
in the East, under Mahomet's code, no distinction of 
birth is admitted between any of the faithful The 
son of the beggar is equal, theoretically, to the son of 
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the Emir, whose green turban proclaims him of the 
blood of the Prophet. But the Friday's attendance at 
mosque, reverent as it is, involves no change of attire, 
no general cessation from labour; and the poor Arab, 
toiling in his one sordid garment at his ever-groaning 
water-wheel, has never from birth to death reason to 
say to himself, " I am a man, and not a mere beast of 
burden !" 

Of course there is a side of the subject less solenm 
than this, and one wherein the ludicrous enters not 
a little. Transformations are always liable to seem 
absurd. Clothes only worn once a week are apt to 
sit uneasily on the wearer. When Tittlebat Titmouse 
" sports " his all too-brilliant waistcoat, and " Mary 
Ann " starts for her Sunday " out," with her honest 
red face protected by an azure blue parasol, lest the 
beams and winds of heaven might visit it too roughly, 
we find it hard sometimes to repress a smile. To our 
French neighbours, to whom a sin against taste in 
dress generally seems far worse than the infraction of 
the whole decalogue, the word "endimanchS" (dressed 
in Sunday attire) is consequently a synonym for 
being ridiculous. But it is a very little laugh and a 
great deal of healthy sympathy we give to this natural, 
if not always artistic, expression of what is at bottom 
a noble thought. In the same way we have our little 
joke at the parson and the minister, who on that day 
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come out in such august dignity, that the beadle him- 
i^Ai is hardly more impressive. But is it not all right, 
and just as it should be, that on the day when the 
moral and religious part of human nature is brought 
into full prominence, the clergyman-brother of the 
human family should have his turn of dignity and 
office, and the sailor, shopkeeper, servant, and aU the 
other brothers, should pay him due respect ? Sunday 
is the priest-day among the six laymen-days of the 
Week. * If our reverend pastor were not somebody on 
that day, when should he be anybody ? 

Next to Sunday dress, England has another great 
Sabbatical institution — the Sunday dinner ! What a 
pleasant reflection it is, to any one who may chance 
to walk about London anywhere, save in Belgravia or 
Mayfair, at two o'clock on Sunday, " Ah, the streets 
are quite empty, but for a few belated passengers, 
hurrying to their appointments ; but what busy, jolly 
scenes are going on within all these closed doors !" 
The street, perhaps, is poor enougL Still, out of areas 
and kitchens come ocjours very unmistakably testify- 
ing to baked pies, and roast beef, and potatoes, and 
cabbage, and, maybe, now and then, of plum-pudding 
or apple-tart. Little girls, over- weighted alike with 
self-importance and with pies, start out of the baker's 
premises. Anxious and smiling mothers wait at their 
doors for them and for the son who works all the 
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week at the other end of London, but who tradges 
across every Sunday, or comes by steam-boat or rail- 
^A7> to join again his parents' board. Mary Jane 
has got her holiday, too, from the sewing machine or 
her service, a mile off, and comes radiant, with or 
without the blue parasol, perhaps to bring to "father" 
a little present earned with her wages — ^perhaps to 
meet, where best she may meet, "her young man." 
These are our true English family festivals, our 
weekly love-feasts ; no less sacred to many a heart 
than the agapce of the primitive Christians. Puritan- 
ism has laid its hand, in our opinion, sometimes too 
rudely on many a pleasure which might refine and 
elevate millions of toiling Englishmen and English- 
women on Sundays. Kew Gardens, we think, even 
with those scientific labels for all the plants and tre^s, 
against which some fanatics have protested, as ren- 
dering the place a museum of botany — Kew Gardens, 
we say, seem to us at the least quite as good a plaae 
in which to spend the "Lord's day," as the dismal 
pavements of Holbom or the Strand. Even the 
temptation to study botany is, possibly, hardly SQ 
perilous as the reserved temptation to study the 
bottom of beer-jugs and the varieties of " Old Tom." 
Between the religious character of Lilies of the Valley 
and that of Cream of the Valley, we opine the pre- 
ference lies with the lilies. But be this as it may. 
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at least we rejoice that by some happy inconsistency 
the English Sunday dinner has never been placed 
under the same embargo as other innocent gratifica- 
tions of the senses. It has served, we believe, in an 
extraordinary degree to keep up the ties of relation- 
ship, to preserve the domestic feeling of England, 
to prolong the beneficent influence of parents over 
grown-up children, and to make young men and 
women still feel amid their isolated tasks the blessed 
sense that they have yet a " home/* 

These are the bright sides of Sunday dress and 
Sunday dinners. But there are others* to be seen. 
Costly dinner parties, given by wealthy people on 
Sundays — people who have every other day equally 
free on which to entertain their friends — these are 
assuredly evils under the sun. Parties which mean 
not family reunions, not the meeting of friends, for 
affectionate intercourse or earnest conversation, but 
parties for mere pomp and vanity and luxury, are 
assuredly utterly out of place upon an English Sun- 
day. And dress — ^the dress which is not merely clean 
and good and bright and becoming, but which aims 
to dazzle by splendour and enforce attention by out- 
rageous display of fashion, this also is to the last degree 
unfitted for the day. Enough has been seen of it of 
late years in the Zoological Gardens almost to make 
that charming place distasteful to any one possessed 
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of good feeling. Those human macaws and peacocks, 
hopping and parading about among the innocent and 
far less gaudy biids and beasts, quite spoiled the 
spot last summer. But worst of all is the spectacle 
of gorgeous habiliments in places of worship. Tlie 
combination, in the sight of angels (if any such fly 
above the metropolitan churches), must be marvel- 
lous in the extreme, of kneeling penitents absorbed 
in the effort to save their Tnoires antiques from the 
dust of their hassocks, and alternately praying for 
their soul's salvation, and pondering on the im- 
pression made by their bonnets on the occupants 
of the adjoining pew. If true taste consist in "a 
vivid sense of the fitness of things," assuredly bad 
and vulgar taste can in no way more strikingly 
display itself than by turning our temples, not into 
" dens of thieves," but into the show-rooms of tailors 
and milliners; placing Prayer-books on the desks, and 
ranging living pages out of Le Follet and La Mode 
Illustr6e round the walls. 
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Mr. Darwin be right as to the origin of spe- 
cies, and man be only a highly improved breed 
of monkey, it follows of course that some time 
or other there will appear an improved breed of man, 
bearing the relation to ns poor bipeds of " Hyperion 
to a Satyr/" Among the amendments which it seems 
might in such a case be most desirable to introduce 
into the human form, would certainly be that of the 
addition of Ear-lids. The appendages we already pos- 
sess for our eyes are useful enough ; but as our orbs 
can always turn away from what we do not like to 
see, and the ugliest sight does not actually convey 
physical pain, it would really seem that a protecting 
membrane such as owls possess might have served 
our turn. 

But ears (except those of donkeys) cannot be 
turned like eyes. We must hear whatever is to be 
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heard, without any option on our part; and a dis- 
agreeable sound is twofold worse than a disagreeable 
sight. It is a blow on the inner nerves of the head ; 
very literally, a box on the ear. Yet against this evil 
Nature has left us wholly defenceless ! Was it that 
she only thought of the sounds we should hear in her 
proper domain, and knew that they were pleasant 
enough in woods and caves, and hills, and by the 
shore of the many- voiced seas ? The songs of birds, 
the lowings of cattle, the storm-wind and the thunder, 
the hum of summer bees, and the ocean wave's im- 
measurable laughter, — these things are delicious to 
the ear. Still greater is the pleasure when, one by 
one, these sounds are hushed at eventide, and the 
low sough of the night wind passes over the sleeping 
woods, and only at far-oflf intervals comes the call of 
the hawk to his mate, or the wild desolate cry of 
the plover on the lonely strand. Such rest, when 
the warm soft air is laden with the odour of the new- 
mown hay and the blossoming vines, is one of the 
sweetest things in mortal life. But, alas! alas! we 
have most of us travelled a great way from Nature and 
hay-fields and silent summer nights. The Progress 
of Civilization may be defined as a perpetual Increase 
of Noise. The first agglomerations of men in the 
most rudimentary villages among African savages are 
commencements of uproar with Mumbo- Jumbos and 
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tom-toms, and other demoniacal devices ; and as we 
ascend up through bigger and bigger towns and cities, 
we gather noise as we proceed, till in our own beloved 
Babylon we have reached a climax of eternal clatter 
and rumble — " mighty London's central roar," as Ten- 
nyson has it — ^beyond which imagination as yet fails 
to conceive of any ear torture. 

Yet, if it be any consolation to think it, our chil- 
dren will suffer more than we. Our ancestors lived 
in comparative silence. Carts were in their days few, 
and carriages still fewer. Horses and mules, and 
boats rowed up and down the Thames, conveyed both 
goods and men. The merchant's maid-servant went to 
market, as a French " bonne" does still, and brought 
home all she wanted for the family in her basket. 
Now we have got carts, and waggons, and vans, and 
cabs, and omnibuses, dashing up and down the streets 
all day and nearly all night ; and instead of the maid 
and the market basket, every house has its butcher's 
cart, its baker, its milkman, its fishmonger, its green- 
grocer, who come to it at least twice a day, first for 
orders, and next to bring the thing ordered. Then 
there are the idle people going about to pay visits in 
carriages, with footmen who thunder at doors and tear 
at bells like Leonora's demon-lover; and the post- 
man's terrifying jerk eight times a day, and the organs, 
and the hurdy-gurdies, and the brass bands, and the 
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banjo niggers, and the man with the bear, and the 
man with the pony, and Punch, and the sweeps, and 
the dustmen, and the water-carts, and the neighbour 
to the right who plays the piano, and the neighbour to 
the left with six boys and a baby, and the parrot two 
doors off with its atrocious " squawk," and the dog at 
number six which is constantly barking to be let out 
of the area-gate, and the muffin-boy's bell, and the 
pot-boy's can, and the milkman, and the Savoyard 
with the guinea-pigs, and the Boman pifferari with 
the bagpipes, and, last and worst of all, the endless 
roar of the costermongers. 

The old Mexicans had an idol called Ixticoatlti- 
nikltcoatlti, or something of the sort — (a few syllables 
more or less can't have signified in Aztec, since no- 
body could ever have pronounced them) — ^who had 
an enormous golden ear, to indicate how remarkably 
sharp he was of hearing. Poor unfortunate Ixticoatl ! 
one may pity him, as Sydney Smith did the giraffe, 
for his liability to endure three yards of sore throat. 
Had he lived in London, instead of in Aztlan, he 
would have had a golden ear-lid made for himseK to 
shut the golden ear, at least from 9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., 
-when most of these howling Dervishes of commerce 
retire to their dens. He who will find harmless means 
to weaken the lungs of those costermongers, or — ^let 
us mercifully suppose — to enable them to advertise 
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their wares without bawling and hallooing, will be 
the benefactor of the tympanum of humanity. It is 
Noise, horrid ear-splitting noise ; and beside and over 
above the noise, there is the a^ravation of being 
obliged to listen either to one's mother tongue barba- 
rously mangled, or to unintelligible discord. There 
are the women who scream " Water-cre-e-ses" and 
" Ornamints for your fire-sto-o-ve," and the men who 
roar "All elive and growing," and forty other yells ; 
and then there are the fellows who call something 
which sounds like "Take care of your soul," and 
has probably reference to the fowls in their carts; 
and the man who howls a word like " Apples," which 
means " Hearth-stone ;'* and another, worst of all, who 
seems to exclaim in Arabic " Wadge-wedge" (masti- 
cate), and all the time says " Periwinkles." 

Can nobody suggest means to abate this monster 
nuisance of London noise ? Suppose, as a first step, we 
establish a new grand Total Silence Society ? Half 
the noise — ^and most of the sins — of the world come 
from Talking ; talking idly, talking slanderously, talk- 
ing falsely, and all the rest of the offences of the 
unruly member. We could do without Talk very welL 
The monks of La Trappe have tried it, and even the 
nuns of that wretched convent in Bome ; and they all 
say (like other foxes who have lost their tails) that it 
agrees with them, and that talking isn't natural, but 
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quite artificial and superfluous ; not '' food/' as they 
define it, but "medicine." Shall we, then, aU bind 
ourselves to total abstinence from chatter and gossip, 
and all kinds of conversation ? AVhen it is absolutely 
necessary to speak — as in a court of justice — ^we may 
get a certificate from our lawyers; but on ordinary 
occasions we shall be silent; and then all the time 
we should have wasted in talk will go to work, and 
we shall all grow as rich as Croesus. Hasn't somebody 
calculated that on an average every Englishman talks 
three hours and forty-five minutes and twelve seconds 
in every twenty-four hours, and every woman double 
that quantity ? What an economy of time it will be 
at one stroke to suppress all this wicked waste ! What 
benefit, too, will be gained from the self-restraint so 
practised! How many thousand fibs will be left 
untold ! How many scolded maids and hen-pecked 
husbands will enjoy perpetual respite ! How sound 
will be the slumber of Mr. Caudle ! In a word, what 
universal moral regeneration of society must needs 
ensue if men and women will but give up Talk ! But 
hark ! What sound disturbs our meditation ? Alas ! 
alas ! an organ-grinder has established himself under 
our very windows as we write; and so the beatific 
vision of an Universal and Total Silence Association 
fades away, and is lost for ever in " Not for Joseph, 
not for Joe" ! 
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}E have no need to look back to the age of the 
Henries and the Edwards, and sigh over the 
lavish munificence wherewith men in those 
days spent their worldly wealth in building goigeons 
cathedrals for the worship of God. In the first place, 
the greater part of the treasure so expended was the. 
exclusive property of ecclesiastics, the surplus revenue 
of the over-rich abbeys and bishoprics, into which 
had drained half the wealth of the nation. In the 
second place, though we build now no solemn Win- 
chesters, no magnificent "Korks, no lovely Salisbuiys, 
we yet erect quite as freely and at quite as costly 
sacrifice the edifices which are needed for our modem 
'^tus; and pay for them, moreover, not ji^ith monastic 
funds having no other legitimate use, but with money 
withdrawn directly from the secuhir luxuries of the 
^ty, and the capital which might be invested in 
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the commerce of the globe. The statistics which have 
recently been published concerning the religious edi* 
fices built in England during the last twenty years, 
since the Census of 1851, demonstrate at all events 
one fact beyond dispute. Whatever other changes 
are passing over the minds of men, Eeligion itself is 
losing none of its hold upon their interest, none of its 
power to stimulate self-sacrifice. We are told that 
in seven towns concerning which calculations have 
been made, the average outlay for each in the building 
of churches and chapels has been £80,000, and in 
thirty-four cities and towns together not less than 
two millions of money have been expended. Con- 
siderably outstripping the increase of the population, 
fresh buildings have been opened all over the country, 
so that the proportion of persons in every hundred 
for whom religious assistance is now offered is con- 
siderably greater than it was twenty years ago, or, we 
presume, has ever been hitherto in England, unless 
where the population was, in comparison, a mere 
handful. 

Churchmen and Nonconformists are wont too much 
to fix their minds, when conning such statistics as 
these, on the relative efforts made by the different 
bodies to which they respectively belong ; angrily 
disputing the figures, or comparing, perhaps somewhat 
invidiously, splendid edifices of stone, destined to last 
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for generations, with simple "bams" or iron churches, 
intended to accommodate for a few years such wor- 
shippers as may prefer the doctrines to be taught and 
the devotions to be practised therein. We are told, 
for example, that in twenty second-class towns, the 
Established Church has 292 places of worship and 
the Nonconformist Churches 809. And then, again, 
we may notice that the 292 fabrics of the Establish- 
ment provide sittings for 222,878 persons, and the 
809 chapels and meeting-houses sittings for 443,565 
— that is, roughly speaking, double the number of 
sittings for nearly three times the number of edifices. 
Again, we are called to observe that there are special 
reasons — such as the rapid growth of the three indus- 
trious Welsh towns, Cardiff, Merthyr and Swansea — 
to explain the predominance of Nonconformist acti- 
vity in the twenty second-class towns, whereby nearly 
two-thirds of the means of public worship are in the 
hands of Dissenters. The balance is partially restored 
when the great cities are taken into calculation, and 
the result of all is that, massing thirty-four large 
towns together, the accommodations offered at this 
hour by the Church and the various Nonconformist 
bodies, as nearly as possible balance each other, there 
being about 660,000 sittings in the churches, and 
something over 700,000 in the chapels. But if it be 
difficult for men full of eagerness for the propagation 
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of views of whose supreme excellence they are per- 
suaded, to forbear from attaching jealous attention to 
the parallel growths of other Churches, it should yet 
be possible for all of us sometimes to rise above such 
consideration of our differences, and to survey with 
no mean emotions the grand spectacle of a Beligious 
Nation, struggling, in the midst of all its political and 
mercantile right-doings and wrong-doings, to build 
up within itself a higher life than that of either con- 
quest or commerce. Much mistake must needs mingle 
in the efforts of these various sects, were it for no 
other reason obvious than because many of them 
materially exclude each other's basis of faith and 
acceptance. But how true is the seTUimerU from 
which all their activity ultimately springs! How 
real is the love of God and man which has dictated 
all the lavish sacrifices of time and money which these 
hundreds of new churches and chapels represent ! As 
we walk through our crowded, jarring streets, amid 
the roar of traffic and with our eyes dazzled by the 
glittering invitations of trade and pleasure, at every 
turn we are reminded by some stately spire or some 
humbler conventicle that our brother men are not all 
mere ants in the ant-heap, but living souls aspiring — 
if it be but poorly and feebly, and only one day out of 
seven — ^to something better, nobler, and holier ; to a 

H 
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life moved by other motives than gain — to "a city 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 

Why should we never open our eyes to see that, 
after all, we have one hope, one desire, and that our 
means of attaining to it, if not absolutely the same, 
are yet not more dififerent than are our different moral 
constitutions and idiosyncrasies ? The King of Siam 
was not wholly wrong who shewed the over-zealous 
missionary the various leaves on the trees of his 
garden. " Prove to me," he said, " that (Jod has made 
two leaves absolutely alike, and then I may listen to 
you when you say He has made two souls alike, and 
requires that they should woi*ship Him absolutely in 
the same way." As the Churches in Jerusalem — 
Greek and Nestorian, Latin, Copt, and Maronite — all 
open into the Holy Sepulchre, while yet none are 
permitted to monopolize the shrine, so must we 
believe that out of every Sect there is a way into 
the Holy of Holies. One has undoubtedly a purer 
creed than another ; and a pure, true creed is a price- 
less boon for which the martyrs paid not too high a 
price when they bought it with their blood. But 
who shall measure how far any creed sinks into a 
man's heart, and clears or dims his vision of the Sun ? 
Said not old Scotus well, " Surely the Divine clemency 
suffereth not any who truly seek Him to be lost in 
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the midst of error, and to perish therein" ? It is not 
for us to say of our brother that he is any further 
from that Home towards which we all strive than our- 
selves, and still less that for him Church or Chapel, 
stateliest Cathedral or humblest " Little Salem," may 
not be equally the House of God and Gate of Heaven. 
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pF Dr. Watts had "taken his walks abroad" 
^ early in the morning in London in our day, 
he might very justly have made his rather 
matter-of-fact remark — 

. " How many poor I see !" 

Not poor human folk, however ; for, by some occult 
law, the organ-grinders, and the groundsel men, and 
the men who sell match-boxes, and all the rest of 
the ragged regiment, keep as late hours as the most 
fashionable ladies in Belgravia, and we are never 
importuned for alms before — at the earliest — 11 a.m. 
But good old Dr. Watts might, nevertheless, have 
beheld creatures deserving to be called "poor" very 
much more properly than the majority of these biped 
mendicants. When the street lamps are being extin- 
guished and a few early shops are beginning to open. 
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there comes down many a street throughout the huge 
metropolis a sorrowful, bewildered lowing, or a feeble 
Meat, which hearing, perhaps, through our blinds and 
curtains while half asleep, we mutter to ourselves, 
"Ah, those wretched calves, those miserable sheep, 
going to be slaughtered!" and with a sigh of vain 
and useless pity we turn to our rest again. Were we 
to follow them down the long thoroughfares, we should 
see them growing more tired and terrified, panting 
from thirst and fear, till at last, with a final sharp 
turn, they are driven into the purlieus of the slaugh- 
ter-house. The smell of blood, with which the place 
is reeking, drives them half mad with terror, while 
they wait their own doom. Presently, with more or 
less skill and care (or roughness and indifference, as 
the case may be) the peculiar mode of execution to 
which each is destined is put in practice ; the stun- 
ning blow (most merciful of all), the severed arteries, 
and — heretofore — the hideous hanging up to bleed 
slowly to death. Then the harmless life, held by the 
sad tenure of such a penalty, closes for the poor brute, 
but not so the consequences of his slaughter for man- 
kind. Suppose the animal not to have been terrified 
or over-driven, not to have been alarmed to frenzy in 
the last moments of his life, and to have been put out 
of misery as rapidly and painlessly as possible, then 
indeed it would seem we have performed our part 
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blamelessly in the order of nature, and the flesh of 
that creature is wholesome food, and fit to nourish us. 
But, on the other hand, if the ox or sheep, or still 
more if the young and tender calf or lamb, be tired, 
heated, frightened, or tortured, ere it die, there can be 
no manner of doubt that the juices of its body are in 
9, condition which, when taken into our own, become 
the source of the most grievous disorders. How 
many of the diseases which waste our frames have 
their origin in such meat, no one can yet decide ; but 

« 

the researches of microscopists are yeaiiy enabling 
us better to judge how, among the infinitesimally 
^mall germs in which so often lie the seeds of death, 
may easily be included the ferment of a tortured 
^nimars blood. 

Nor is it only physical injury which man receives 
as the ricochet of his cruelty to the brutes. The moral 
eflfects on the multitude of men, but more especially 
of young .boys, employed about slaughter-houses, 
oannot fail to be very great The sight of suffering 
which we do nothing to relieve, has in itself the most 
hardening effect, till the time comes when the instinct 
of civilized man to pity and relieve dies out altoge- 
ther, and the butcher hacks at the neck of a gentle 
Uttle lamb as a hedger at the brambles by a ditch 
i|ide. To keep such unfeelingness exclusively for the 
beasts to be slaughtered, and retain undimiaishejd 
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tenderness for the woes and sufferings of neighbour, 
wife and child, is not, indeed, altogether impossible ; 
and we are assured that scores of butchers are as 
kind-hearted and charitable as any men in the land. 
Still, it must be against a very strong influence from 
their trade they have retained their humanity, and 
with hundreds of young lads no such resistance takes, 
place. A share, at least, and not an inconsiderable 
one, of that brutality which we all recognize and 
deplore as a feature of the national character, may 
very fairly be laid to the account of the part given to 
boys in farms in the country, and in slaughter-houses 
itt towns, of the terrible task of butchery. 

To convey all animals intended for slaughter as 
nearly as possible to the spot where they are to be 
killed, so that there may be no long drive through 
the streets, to ascertain the most speedy and effectual 
method of killing, and then, entrusting it only to 
skilled hands, to secure the most careful supervision 
by Government Inspectors — such would be the steps 
obviously pointed out both by humanity to the vic- 
tims, and regard for the sanitary and moral interests 
of mankind. Of course, these great and unmistakable 
principles inevitably run counter in their action to a 
good many private interests, and to some considera- 
tions which legislators might properly keep in mind 
— as, for example, the convenience afforded to the 
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poor in the purchase of oflfal from the multiplicity of 
slaughter-houses in various quarters of each great 
city. Nothing, however, can suffice to counterbalance 
the weighty reasons which compel «s to desire that, 
instead of scores of private slaughter-houses to which 
the beasts must be driven for miles, and wherein we 
have no security that great carelessness and cruelty 
do not prevail, there should be established public 
ahattoirSy at proper distances, and under proper in- 
spection. 

A very merciful invention for avoiding the common 
mishaps of butchery is that of the iron mask (appareil 
Bruneau) which has been recently introduced in Italy. 
It is slipped over the horns of the ox, and of course 
blindfolds the animal, while a small conical hole in 
the mask is precisely adjusted to the suture in his 
forehead. A long sharp nail fitted to this hole can 
be driven into the brain instantly and unfailingly by 
a single blow of a mallet. 
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^HE sad history of the Great Divorce Case has 
come at last to a close. We have no need to 
justify the appellant's perseverance, and no 
wish to extenuate, much less to excuse, the heinous 
ofifences of which it would appear, beyond the reach 
of charitable doubt, the respondent is guilty. But 
we cannot forbear from remarking that, perhaps, more 
respect than the world generally recognizes is due to 
the many slight and frivolous-natured women to be 
found in the uppermost, as in other strata of society, 
who, in spite of the spoiling which they undergo from 
infancy, the wretched education of the school-room, 
and the adulation, luxury and indulgence of their 
married life, yet find strength enough to resist the 
multitudinous temptations placed in their way. It 
has been very weU observed that in the humbler 
ranks vice and virtue are as clearly distinguished as 
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bUck from white, but that a? we ascend the rungs 
of the social ladder they shade off gradually into a 
neutral grey. Where there is no call to work, there 
is always the excuse and the cover for idleness, indul- 
gence, and the train of evils which follow in their 
wake. A working man, -for example, needs to exercise 
genuine moral strength; his livelihood and that of 
his family depend upon his being sober, industrious, 
honest, and he is perfectly well aware when he over- 
leaps the wall which in his case separates good from 
evil. In the same way, his wife, if tempted to unfaith- 
fulness, understands quite plainly the nature of the 
Qfifence suggested to her. But the wealthy gentleman 
is bound over in no such heavy personal recognizances 
to refrain from transgression, and the little rubicon 
which for him divides a good and pure and useful 
life from a base and bad one, is stepped over, often 
unperceived by himself and quite unnoted by his 
associates. As to the women of this highest grade, 
there are, undoubtedly, many of them the truest ex- 
j^mples of every filial, wifely and motherly excellence; 
centres of blessing and ennobling influences to the 
lyide circles around them. But their goodness is not 
won without an effort little recognized by the world, 
and would, probably, be very rarely indeed achieved 
without the high a3pirations of religion to lift them 
above the atmosphere of luxury and ease in whijch 
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the nobler feelings 9x^ stifled. Where splendour and 
pleasure, and the perpetual petty excitement of society, 
actually take the shape of duties in which the woman 
is bound, from regard to her parents' or husband's 
wishes and interests, to devote all the brief days of 
life, the difficulty must be enormous of sustaining 
the sense of higher purposes running through all this 
frivolity ; and the ready will to be unselfish and self- 
sacrificing, where not the smallest such effort is ever 
called for from one year's end to another. It is an 
old saying that " she that liveth in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth;" and, albeit many women have 
learned to keep alive all that is noblest in their soul^ 
while lapped amid the rose-leaves of modern luxury, 
it can surely only be in virtue of a strong inward 
vitality fed from a higher source. When nothing of 
this kind is known or felt ; when the woman floats* 
Qleopatra-like, in splendour down the stream of exist- 
ence, intoxicated by the never-ceasing incense of soft 
words, and delicate services, and careful protection 
from any wind of heaven which might blow rough 
truth against her cheek, — the wonder is, not that sh^ 
should make shipwreck sooner or later, but that shq 
should ever escape doing so, and reach the harbour of 
an honoured old age. Women are, of course, in many 
respects weaker than men; but it may be doubted 
whether many men would behave as well as they ^ 
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if subjected from childhood to the unwholesome, heat- 
ing, stimulating atmosphere wherein they live, with 
pleasure for their only business, and dress and music, 
and the reciprocation of idle talk and flattery, for their 
occupation; in short, without one healthy, bracing 
exercise for body or mind, heart, will or intellect. 

There is something infinitely pitiful in the thought 
of a young and beautiful creature, one of the fairest 
of those idols of society — but, alas ! an idol of clay — 
worshipped for a few brief years, and then flung 
broken down the Gemonian stairs of infamy. We 
can imagine such an one, so accustomed to be indulged 
in every whim, and admired for every folly, that the 
idea that there was one sharp, definite bound to licence, 
where indulgence would stop short, and folly would 
become sin, had never thoroughly come home to her 
consciousness. The precipice which lay beyond the 
flowery path — the oubliette into which the ball-room 
opened at its darker end, were unseen, undreamed of. 
Even when all was really over, and the irreparable 
faU had gone by, such a woman would hardly under- 
stand what had happened, would fancy that she could 
be forgiven for this, as for all other follies committed 
with no more or less reflection, and that a few soft 
apologies and cdtineries could atone for anything 
which she, the petted and adored, could possibly have 
done of wrong or injury to any one. The discovery 
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that this was not so, that a stem, implacable husband, 
a pitiless and curious world, and a life of solitude and 
disgrace were all that remained of her edifice of love 
and honour, and luxury and fashion — ^laid flat like a 
house of cards at a touch — would be surely enough to 
cause the poor feeble brain to give way, and complete 
the wreck of youth and honour, and beauty and 
reason. 

How such miserable failures as these are to be 
prevented it is impossible to say, while the race 
after pleasure and excitement continues at its head- 
long pace among our opulent classes. We seem to 
need another Savonarola to bid us bum our luxu- 
rious toys ; a preacher who shall tell the wealthy that 
life is given for other ends than for visits, and rides, 
and balls, and battues, and club-gossip, and that for 
the years wasted and squandered there must come 
a bitter reckoning. Perhaps there has never been 
an age when rich men did not clothe themselves in 
purple and fare sumptuously every day, and perhaps 
there are also in our time more of such who devote 
their leisure to the public good and to the noble per- 
formance of high duties of their station than ever 
heretofore. But unquestionably the great prosperity 
of England during the last quarter of a century has 
brought about, along with better results, habits of 
excessive luxury, such as our fathers never knew, 
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and among a certain claas — at tbe summit of faehion 
rather than of rank — a proportionate laxity of moral 
principle, to which may be traced as an immediate) 
result such immeasurably sad catastrophes as that on 
which the merciful curtain of oblivion will bow, we 
may hope, at last descend. 
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lE believe there are thousands at this season 
whose longing for a holiday is so great that 
they would willingly compound for every 
possible mishap, provided only they might have the 
immeasurable delight of setting off, as free from 
trammels as John Gilpin's horse, to bound away 
into the bright, fresh world which lies outside their 
daily round of toil and turmoil. Above all, what 
children feel about a day's " outing," it is almost im- 
possible for middle-aged mortals to recall. How, 
when we heard a rumour that such a holiday was in 
question, our little hearts beat and our feet voluntarily 
performed saltatoiy evolutions; and how we adored 
the kind people who were going to take us, and 
dreamed every intervening night of all that would 
happen, or — horrible nightmare ! — that we were some- 
how forgotten and left behind ! How we counted the 
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hours, and watched the clouds, and added little sur- 
reptitious petitions to our evening devotions that it 
"shouldn't rain on Saturday;'* and how, when the 
great day dawned, we sprang up awake, with the 
exquisite idea that we were really and truly that very 
day going to — what did it signify where ?— the sea- 
shore, or the forest, or the fields — it was all one to us ; 
our bourne for the day was bur Morning Land, our 
Eden, our Mount Meru, the goal of all pilgrimage — 
Heaven upon earth. If we were rich men's children, 
we were perchance carried to our destination in swift- 
rolling carriages, which had no charm of novelty for 
us ; but much better, if we were poor, did we glory in 
being packed tight and rosy as so many strawberries 
in a basket, in some delightful van, with flags on the 
roof and green boughs on the horses* heads, and then 
borne away — away out of the dust, and the smoke, 
and the too familiar streets — ^into that wide, bound- 
less Paradise where there were hedges and ditches, 
and birds and wild flowers, and where we might roll 
in the sweet grass like colts in a meadow. 

Only a child knows what the joy of such things is 
to a child. By the time we have gained the skill to 
put our impressions into words, the dew is gone from 
them. Only we can remember how once it was 
revealed to us how beautiful and glorious was the 
world, and, like "Aurora Leigh," each of us can say — 
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" Then ankle-deep in English grass I leaped, 
And clapped my hands — and called all * Very good."' 

Alas ! for the childhood that has no such memories 
— ^not even a few summer days' oasis of green in 
Life's long dry wilderness. Alas! that such power 
of enjoyment — so immense in its little sphere, and so 
absolutely innocent — ^should remain ungratified, and 
fade away till the dull days come, when the wild 
flowers lose half their charm, and woods are no longer 
mysteries of delight, and the poor drudge loves better 
to sit and sip his brain-stupefying draughts in a pot^ 
house, than to roam the meadows of an earthly Para*- 
dise ! It costs so little, too, this " Day in the Country" ! 
About one shilling and fourpence a-head, for instance, 
we are informed by many a Committee, is needed to 
take 300 children into the Forest, the " happy hunting 
grounds" of the East-end, and give them "a good dinner 
and tea ;" and other benevolent folk ask a few pence, 
more or less, to go to one or other of all the delicious 
places round London. The price of an early peach, 
or of a glass of ChS,teau Yquem, or a couple of Ha- 
vannah cigars, or the difference between a shade wider 
lace on the trimming of a bonnet — this counterweighs 
to one small atom of humanity, first, a week's rap- 
turous anticipation, and then a whole long day's 
ecstacy. The time is pretty well passed by when 
people objected to Happiness as an educational in- 
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strument, and thought, on the whole, that gloom and 
dulness and severity, with the frequent exhibition of 
the rod, were the proper methods for cultivating the 
affections of the heart and improving the keenness of 
the moral perceptions. We have at last begun to 
note the fact that Providence has made lambs to skip 
and kittens to play, and every new-bom creature to 
make little foolish runs and rushes, and bounds and 
summersaults, expressive of the simple truth that it 
finds existence a joy, and that to breathe the air, and 
see the sun, and crop the grass, or imbibe its own 
sweet food, is to be happy without more ado. It has 
come to be pretty generally understood that little 
boys and girls are not so unlike other small, young 
creatures, but that what is good and natural for the 
lamb and the kitten is good and natural for them 
likewise. Only we do not quite know how to put 
our discovery in practice. We have plenty of dismal 
school-rooms, but not one play-ground to a score of 
them. We have abundance of slates, and books, and 
birches, but a dearth of hoops, and balls, and kites. 
We gather our poor waifs and strays out of the lanes 
and courts, to teach them ABC, but we fail to teach 
them a practical acquaintance with those earlier ele- 
ments of education, daisies and buttercups, robin-red- 
breasts and water-wagtails. A child's education can 
no more be considered complete when it knows how 
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to read, write and cipher, but has never seen a corn- 
field or a wood, than it can be considered well fed 
when it is stuffed with salt beef and never eats bread 
and milk. Some little time ago, a benevolent lady, 
teaching in a Sunday-school in London, asked her 
class, What was Wheat ? Not a boy had ever seen 
such a thing in his 'life ! Having explained what 
"wheat" signified, the lady continued: "Of course, 
then, you do not know what Chaff can be ?" Greatly 
to her surprise, up went every little hand in token of 
intelligence ! " Well boys, if you know what Chaff 
is, tell me/' " Impidence, ma'am," shouted the whole 
class in chorus ; thus testifying that every child was 
well up in slang, while, perchance, not one had ever 
beheld that loveliest sight of merry England, the 
golden field, with its fringe of dark green elms, and 
the com waving in the wind. Poor hapless human 
London sparrows ! Even the demoralized little fea- 
thered bipeds, we imagine, sometimes take a flight as 
far as Highgate or Eichmond ; but the gutter-child^ — 
who is there to take its slipshod feet off the pavement, 
and set them where the soft, fresh grass shall seem 
to him a carpet fit to roll in rather than tread on ? 
It is for us older ones, who can remember something 
of our childhood's holidays, to think about it. What- 
ever may be our distrust of this set of philanthropists 
or another, — whether we fear that one party will 
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instil Calvinism with cake, or another Eitualism with. 
bread and jam, or a third inspire a latitudinarian bias 
by the aid of muffins or a brass band, — in either case 
we have our resource; for every shade of theology 
known to England has got its school, and would fain, 
we hope, have its school holiday in the country. 
After all, it may be questioned whether even the 
Shorter Catechism or the Church Catechism, learned 
in the sternest of school-rooms, wiU tend to the " edi- 
fication of the young in Godliness" much more eflfec- 
tually than a sight now and then of God's own beautiful 
world, and a rush of that most wholesome sentiment — 
spontaneous gratitude for real pleasure. At all events, 
when those who have abundance of this world's goods 
go off, a few weeks hence, to their country-houses, or 
to the sea-side, — to climb Alpine peaks, or follow the 
grouse over Scotch or Yorkshire moors, we do not 
think any of them will enjoy their long holiday the 
less for the reflection that they helped two or three 
little boys or girls to one grand day's pleasure before 
the bright summer drew to a close. 
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VERY good American monthly magazine has 
devoted two articles to this subject of Sleep- 
lessness (or, as the doctors call it, "Insomnia"), 
which is assuredly quite as interesting to us as to 
readers on the other side of the Atlantic. Last winter 
a gentleman gave a lecture at the Eoyal Institu- 
tion, in Albemarle Street, in which he made the bold 
assertion that the way to secure sound sleep at night 
was to work very hard by day, on the principle that 
" the sleep of the labouring man is sweet, whether hp 
eat little or much." A visible shudder passed over 
several benches of the learned assembly at this un- 
qualified statement, for not a few of the occupants 
knew that their labours, being of the brain and not of 
the hands, it was precisely the excess of work which 
too often deprived them of the visits of Somnus. 
The Rev. Edward Hale, in the articles to which we 
have referred, says that the evil of Sleeplessness is 
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rapidly increasing in America — as it undoubtedly is 
in England — from this single cause of over-exertion 
of the brain, kept up for too many hours at a time, or 
at hours when such exertion interferes with digestion. 
Other causes of Sleeplessness, of course, have always 
been common, such as physical pain, anxiety, and 
either excessive heat and food, or excessive cold and 
hunger. But the special sort of " Insomnia " which 
haunts in our day the men of literature, of science, 
and of commerce, is quite different from that which 
comes from unsuitable external conditions. It cornea 
from the state of the man's own brain, and must be 
treated accordingly. 

Of course, the first and obvious counsel is, " Give 
up over-work." But to many persons such advice 
is like telling their hearts not to beat. They must 
work ; they must work even more hours in the day 
than the laws of health will altogether sanction. All 
that can be done for them is to point out how to 
regulate those hours so as to insure the minimum of 
injury, and to conjure sleep in spite of them by 
whatever mode may seem available. The first thing 
to be understood is, that there must be no nights 
work ; that is, no mental labour after the last meal 
before going to bed. Mr. Hale says that the health 
of the children in New-England schools is destroyed 
by the practice of giving them lessons to learn of an 
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evening. Their tender brains are excited to remember 
their tasks just when they ought to be left perfectly 
calm to allow the processes of nature to go on unob- 
structed; and the habit of passing wakeful nights 
is established before they are many years cfut of the 
nursery. Every physician in this country likewise, 
when consulted by a literary patient, begins at the 
outset by prohibiting night- work, and threatens the 
Member of Parliament that the late hours of the night 
passed amid the excitement of debates wiU ruin his 
constitution. Where a man is free to choose his own 
hours for work, it is clear he ought to select the very 
earliest possible in the day, beginning, it may be, at 
dawn, or yet earlier in winter, and then concluding 
his labours in time for some afternoon exercise, or, at 
latest, for a dinner at seven or eight o'clock. But 
where this is impossible, where a man must needs 
work by night, there is yet something to be done to 
prevent all the mischief which thence generally en- 
sues. He should defer his final meal till the hour 
when his work ends — ^whenever that may be — and 
go to bed soon after it, without permitting himself to 
recur for a moment to any kind of brain exertion. 
The practice of eating suppers, which tells heavily 
against the idle and luxurious, seems absolutely need- 
ful to repair the waste effected on the busy by brain- 
work done at night. Let a man go to his bed five or 
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six hours after his dinner, and having in the interval 
made an eloquent speech, or written a sermon or an 
article, and the consequences wUl almost infallibly be 
that his feet wUl grow cold, his head hot and thought- 
ful ; and sleep will seem further ofi* every minute. If 
in such straits he resolutely rises, takes some food, 
and then returns to bed, the cause of his previous un- 
easiness will be revealed. As old Dr. Watts told us 
that 

" Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,'' 

SO it is pretty clear Nature finds something extremely 
disagreeable to occupy idle insides, and only when 
the internal kitchen downstairs is fairly supplied, is 
there any peace to be enjoyed in the library up in 
tihe skull. 

Dr. Franklin, who seems to have been a good deal 
afflicted by Sleeplessness, gives some good practical 
advice on the subject, though he supported it by 
reasons which sound rather odd to the ear of modern 
physiology, such as " allowing the skin to relieve 
itself of its load." He advises sleepless people not to 
lie miserably tossing all night, but to "get out of 
bed, shake the bed-clothes well with at least twenty 
shakes, then throw the bed open, and leave it to cooL 
In the meantime, continuing undressed, walk about 
your chamber : when you begin to feel the cold un- 
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pleasant, retire to bed, and you will soon fall asleep, 
and your sleep will be sweet and pleasant. All the 
scenes presented to your fancy, too, will be of the 
pleasing kind. I am as often entertained with them 
as with the scenery of an opera." To this it may be 
added, that to sponge the body and head with cold 
water very considerably heightens the results of the 
air-bath. Where Sleeplessness is accompanied by pal- 
pitations of the heart, great benefit has been found 
from the prescription of an English physician, namely, 
to sponge with cold water the region of the heart 
before going to bed, and then rub it dry with strong 
friction, so as to increase vigorously the action of the 
skin. 

To all these physical remedies Mr. Hale adds sun- 
dry mental ones, old and new. If the mind of the 
patient be of a discursive sort, let it be pinned down 
to one topic, such as a nail in the wall ; if concentra- 
tive, let it be compelled to range. Let the sufferer 
set himself the task of finding the names of three 
people for any letter in the alphabet, or repeat the 
multiplication-table, or listen to the ticking of his 
watch.. Last and best of all, says the writer, let him 
follow Southe/s advice and try to remember a dull 
sermon. If he can satisfactorily report the preacher's 
" sixteenthly" without having dropped asleep, then is 
his case more than usually serious. 
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^[W^HAT remark, so ardently posed by Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambia, has probably been 
spoken about thirty million times in London 
during the last week. Let any one enter a shop, 
where a civil master interchanges a few pleasant 
words with his customers on the conclusion of their 
purchases, and if he fail to do justice to our calcu- 
lation, by multiplying the three million of speakers 
by ten repetitions of the speech apiece, we shall be 
surprised. And it is a sagacious observation, too. 
Let foreigners laugh at us for always talking about 
the weather. After all, it is as good a preliminary 
little trot before conversation breaks into a steady- 
paced gallop, as any other that can be suggested. 

It has been often said that to enjoy a visit to a hot 
country we should not go thither, as most wiseacres 
do, in winter, but in summer ; and, vice versd, that we 
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should visit St Petersburg in January to know how 
comfortable winter may be made. Certainly, the in- 
telligent southerner who should come to London in 
July, although he will find it in all the roar and glory 
of the " season," will hardly think we have prepared 
ourselves judiciously for the very moderate tempera- 
ture, as he would consider it, of our hottest days. We 
can imagine one of them, let us say the poor, cheated 
gentleman from Rangoon, mentioned at the Cab Re- 
form meeting. "These islanders," he would write, 
" are ignorant of many of the elements of civilization, 
although they have attained to surprising perfection 
in the art of whirling about from place to place with 
rapidity. I sought, on my arrival in their chief city, 
for a cool palanquin, or an elephant, in whose howdah 
I might be conveyed to a caravanserai, but was told 
I had no option but that between a small perilous 
open machine called * a 'ansom ' (whatever that may 
mean in their tongue), and a square and very ill- 
smelling box upon wheels. Entering the latter, as 
the least undignified, I was jolted about fifty paces, 
and then set down and requested to pay two rupees 
and a half, or, in English money, five shillings. I de- 
murred, but was obliged to yield, lest the curses of 
. the driver might, for all I knew, in this mysterious 
country have power, as he seemed to be assured, over 
my ' eyes ;' though what he had to do with them I 
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was unable to guess. Entering the house appointed 
for me, I instantly felt stifled by the smell of what 
must have been a huge mass of roasting flesh of that 
sacred animal, the cow ; too constantly eaten, as you 
are aware, by these infidels. N"o stone-floored or 
vaulted hall, no marble stair, no matted room with 
cool punkah waving before the window, and large 
soft divan against the wall, greeted my wearied and 
anxious gaze. Nor could they be obtained, I was 
informed, in London, for all the gold in my pouch. 
Instead of these, in the close unwholesome heat, and 
with the air charged with that horrid odour of roast- 
ing cow, I was shewn up a narrow carpeted staircase 
into rooms choked up with furniture, and hung with 
fusty curtains and carpets, when the breath failed in 
my body. Everything was close, and hot, and dusty, 
and musty, and smoky, and pokey ; nor was there, 
with twenty contrivances to keep oneself warm, a 
single device for keeping oneself cool. And these 
men are the conquerors of the world — the lords of 
India ! Allah is great ! There is no accounting for 
anything in this land of contradictions." 

Why should we not do something to make our 
finest season more enjoyable, as well as our dreariest 
season less suffering ? Hitherto all English ingenuity 
has been spent on comfort for the cold, and we have 
persistently ignored summer, as if we had cut it, like 
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the old eleven days, out of the Calendar. Eich and 
poor, we have done alike. Stately drawing-room, 
modest parlour, and snug kitchen, all have been 
furnished with the notion that the visitor should say 
on entrance, " Oh, how warm and comfortable !" Now, 
as Mr. Tupper would say, 

" Christmas is a season of the year ; 
It amveth once in a twelvemonth," 

and it is well to be provided for it. But July also 
arriveth with the same periodicity, and it appeareth 
not wherefore we should not likewise be prepared for 
it as for the festival of the Yule log and plum-pud- 
ding. Why, for instance, should at least nine houses 
out of ten have no ventilators for their rooms ? A\'hy 
are common English windows made on what the 
French call the guillotine principle — to seem ready 
to chop off the head which ventures to protrude itself 
under them — instead of opening like doors to admit a 
full current of air ? Why have we outside shutters 
against the noon-day sun in scarcely one of the houses 
in London ? But there is no end to the architectural 
defects of our thin- walled and shadeless abodes, and 
few of us are rich enough to mend them. Let us 
turn to a more hopeful side of the subject — that of 
furniture. 

In the first place, we ought unanimously to " dis- 
establish " those carpets which cover an entire room 
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and are nailed down into every corner. A mat or 
parqueterie floor, or those stained and polished boards, 
^t once cheap, clean, and pretty, are infinitely prefer- 
able, with a carpet laid in the middle in winter, and 
taken away in the heat of summer. Over such a mat 
or polished floor fresh water may be sprinkled when- 
ever the heat becomes excessive, and if a little vine- 
gar or eau-de-cologne be added, the cooling effect is 
jnarvellous. Again, our curtains — ^what monstrous 
things are those hanging yards on yards of dust-traps 
and heat-catchers, suspended from ceiling to floor in 
nearly every room in London ! Green Venetian blinds 
— Venetian shutters are far better — are the exceptional 
luxuries ; — these wretched vulgar curtains, usually of 
blood-coloured moreen, are actually the rule in the 
common sort of dwelling-rooms. We have a super- 
fluity of everything we do not want, while we lack 
nearly every requisite, however cheap and simple, for 
freshness and cleanliness. 

A French gentleman of fortune not many years ago 
was apparently dying of atrophy. A new physician 
was sent for when he had reached the stase of bein:^ 
unable to swallow food. The doctor — ^he was Eugene 
Sue's father — arrived and found him lying half sense- 
less in a splendid bed-room, velvet-piled carpet on the 
floor, silken hangings on bed and windows, and the 
atmosphere redolent of the perfumes on the dressing- 
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table. "Take off those bed-curtains," said Dr. Sue. 
"Pull down those window hangings. Carry oflf this 
carpet and all those bottles, and leave one table and a 
chair in the room. Now strew, the floor with heather, 
and make a shade for the windows with branches of fir 
trees. Do all this, and then give M. le Marquis, a 
httle new milk to drink, and nothing else." The 
order was followed, and M. le Marquis lived many 
years to bless his doctor. "We cannot all strew our 
floors with heath and decorate our walls with pine- 
trees, but we can most of us clear away a vast 
quantity of heating, unwholesome, useless furniture, 
and use the natural means of cooling our rooms, such 
as all southern nations employ. What English house- 
wife ever dreams of hanging a piece of mat, or a 
railway rug, or old carpet steeped in water, across the 
window wherein the sun shines hottest ? Yet this 
cheap and simple device is sufl&cient to l6wer the 
temperature of any room half a dozen degrees. 

We are persuaded that if the good women who are 
at this season looking out to make their annual har- 
vest by letting their rooms to us poor town-sick 
Londoners, longing for fresh air or a breath of sea- 
brine, would take our hints to heart, and clear oft* 
their moreen curtains and gaudy carpets — substi- 
tuting mats and Venetian shutters, and furniture 
chmtz-covered, and moderate in proportion to their 
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rooms — they would find that the lodgers who once 
had inhabited their cool apartments would never 
spend another July and August in chambers deco- 
rated as if England at. that season were in the frozen 
zone. 
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jEAU BEUMMEL, as all the world knows, 
was wont to tie the terrible " white choker " 
of the period round his elegant neck with 
inimitable grace. Entering his dressing-room, and 
observing a dozen slightly rumpled cravats on the 
back of a chair, an inquiring visitor was told by the 
valet, " These, Sir ? Oh, these are our failures." The 
mystery was explained. The Beau always cast aside 
every kerchief which did not absolutely come up to 
his standard of perfection, and never appeared in 
public save in a cravat beyond whose correctness 
imagination could not soar. It appears that the 
Member for Kilmarnock holds a view of the fair 
sex very similar to that entertained by George IV.'s 
famous favourite regarding cravats. There are some 
of them which are worthy of being hung round ^ 
man's neck, and so may be considered as successes, 
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and there are others which are unfit for so glorious a 
destiny (poor limp things, imperfectly prepared for 
their noble function), and these must be unhesitat- 
ingly reckoned as failures. Married women alone 
have any claims worthy to engage for a moment the 
attention of a Legislative assembly. Old maids are, 
by the hypothesis, quite undeserving of consideration ; 
poor " failures," 

" Thrown by upon hfe's reedy shore/' 

to wither and die, — ^^ dess^cMes" as M. Edmond About, 
with true French feeUng, describes their forlorn con- 
dition, '^par les langueurs du Mibcd!' 

We cannot but fancy that, somehow, Mr. Bouverie 
must have been born in the great Georgian era of 
Beau Brummers cravats, and, having now returned 
to society, like Rip Van "Winkle, still holds by the 
traditions of that brilliant period. That was the day 
when " Blue Stockings " afforded inexliaustible merri- 
ment, and when a game, indifferently termed "Fright*' 
and " Old Maid," offered to ladies the terrible prog- 
nostic of single blessedness. To be an " Old Maid " 
was then a fearful matter indeed, and few were those 
who chose that exceedingly narrow way if they could 
possibly emerge into any other. But by some chance 
all the good jokes made at their expense have of late 
years rather died away, and become a little out of 
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fashion. People do get tired even of Joe Miller; and 
then the " failures " have multiplied so fast, that it is 
difficult to see all the facetiousness of their position. 
One cannot well laugh at every fourth woman in the 
street — which is the proportion the last census 
gives to those who never marry ; and there are also 
a few of them, about whom it is not altogether 
natural to giggle, as precisely and only " failures." 
Thus, when Mr. Bouverie unearths the venerable pre- 
judice about Old Maids, we seem to have slipped 
back to the Brummel age, with all its exquisite good 
taste, and highly exalted views of the destiny of man, 
woman, and — cravats. 

Real marriage, a true union of hearts and minds, 
can never fail to make better, wiser, larger, and softer, 
the natures of both husband and wife. Each gains 
something directly from contact with the other, and 
each gains still more from the long lesson of un- 
selfishness taught so gently and sweetly by Nature's 
own tutelage in such close relationship. Very truly 
is the unmarried woman — ^and also the unmarried 
man — ^affirmed to be a less perfect being than she — 
or he — ^might have been had they formed the ties 
which God, when He planned Humanity, said were 
good for His creatures. Something is lacking in them 
which, under other circumstances, might have bloomed 
into beauty ; and many an idle and noxious weed 
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may flourish which would have been crowded out of 
their hearts. But he would assuredly be a very- 
sanguine person who, looking on the world just now 
as it is, and not as it ought to be, would say that 
marriage is universally such a moral elevation as 
this, or that aU husbands and wives grow actually- 
better and nobler from the day of their wedding. On 
the contrary, while we see enough instances of such 
elevation to be assured it is the natural and intended 
result of marriage, we see sufficient exceptions to the 
rule to shew that not all unions deserve to be called 
by the name. We see too often a husband rendered 
worldly and callous by a selfish-minded wife, and We 
see quite as frequently a wife morally deteriorated 
by her husband. Either she is — 

" Mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature hath weight to drag her 
down," 

or she is made a doll or a slave, and becomes as 
mindless as a doll, as cowardly, and deceptive, and 
manoeuvring as a slave. Over the open faces of 
hundreds of fair young girls there passes, after mar- 
riage, a cloud of mean passions, fears, ambitions, plots, 
vanities, and subterfuges, tiU one who had known 
their early purity and courage and noble aspirations, 
might weep to see them. Often the sister of such a 
woman never marries, either because she finds no one 
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to love her, or else no one whom she can love ; and 
she passes her life in tending the last days of an 
old father or mother, and then in such deeds of kind- 
ness or works of public benefit as come in her way. 
Does her homelier face bear the same sordid lines as 
those which map the years of her sister's wedded 
life ? Do not the " cloudless eyes " in women's heads 
belong, many times out of ten, to Mr. Bouverie's 
" failures ;" and may they not be seen imder the 
nun's white cap, the evangelical lady's poke bonnet, 
and the plain "old maid's" unbecoming head-gear, 
more often than anywhere else ? 

And again, if all men chose their wives principally 
for their moral and intellectual qualities, for sense, 
and goodness, and kindness of heart, and if there were 
a sort of Pric Monthyon for the best women, and the 
reward were always a wedding ring ; or a competi- 
tive examination for female candidates for matrimony; 
and further, if every woman to whom marriage is offered 
always accepted the proposal, — then, indeed, there 
would be a grand primd fade presumption that the 
women who remain unmarried are the refuse of the 
sex, mere ill-ironed cravats, fit only to be left hanging 
on the back of a chair. It is, however, hardly accord- 
ing to our experience that every man chooses for him- 
self the very best and wisest wife he can possibly 
find, and that a pretty face, and a proficiency in super- 
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ficial arts and graces, have no influence in determining 
his selection. N"or, on the other hand, does it appear 
that the women who decline marriage are necessarily 
on that account either less honest or less wise than 
those who jump at the chance of a husband, good, 
bad or indifferent, as freely as so many little trout at 
a blue-bottle. 

At the bottom of all such theories about single 
women there is, of course, always the fundamental 
article of faith of men of the school of Mr. Bouverie, 
that the noblest woman in the whole world — a Saint 
Theresa, a Mrs. Browning and a Mrs. Somerville, rolled 
into one — would still have no other raison d!4tre in 
creation than to attain the exalted glory of being 
somebody's wife. He would not like to say outright 
that she was bom for his sake, and not her own, 
nor — ^if he were a Scotchman — ^would he in terms 
deny the dictum of the Shorter Catechism, that she 
and he alike were created for no meaner purpose than 
" to know God and enjoy Him for ever." But, never- 
theless, in his innermost soul he invariably assumes 
that she is intended for him in quite a dififerent sense 
from that in which he is intended for her ; and that 
even if she be as useful, as happy, and as holy as 
ever was woman upon earth, she has failed in her 
purpose if she die unmarried. It is really time that 
men should laugh each other out of the egregious 
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vanity of this line of thought about women. There 
are always " foolish virgins " in the world, and eke 
Belgravian mothers who help to perpetuate it in 
the minds of conceited bachelors, who know only the 
very outermost superficies of society. But a man who 
knows English life, and entertains Western, and not 
Eastern, ideas about things in general, ought to be 
able to understand how absurd he is when he talks as 
if the joy and honour of being a wife to him, or such 
as he, could be the sole hope and aim of existence 
to a sensible woman; or indulges the dream that 
many of them will stand, like Ariadne in this year's 
Exhibition, appealing to heaven and earth for com- 
passion, because he will not have them, and they are 
" Failures." 




Spiriftiel Wut 




PAPEE which arrogates to itseK a very high 
place among London journals, has this week 
published an article which we can only describe 
as a sort of prosaic Ode " In Praise of Vice.*' The 
Saturday Review, specially studied in barracks and 
accepted as a monitor in hundreds of parsonages, — 
the Saturday Review, which is ever ready to do such 
good battle for High-Church claims, — ^this most lofty 
Censor Morum of the nation writes as follows about 
" the great sin of great cities." After a contemptuous 
description of the " Brummagem Lovelaces" who fre- 
quent the ''Eing" at that "human Tattersall's," the 
Burlington Arcade, it observes complacently that this 
sort of thing " makes you blush for the intelligence 
and taste of your country.*' Not, of course, for the 
morality or the religion of your country, or the honour 
or happiness of your wretched fellow-creatures, but 
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the "intelligence and taste" of the Eing in this 
" hranan Tattersall's/* Where better tazte exists, there 
is no reason to " blush" at jJl, but quite the contrary, 
as thus : 

" Spirituel vice is not only respectable, but, in a certain 
sense, admirable. Who does not feel in the bottom of lus 
heart some despairing envy of the brilliant rou^ of history, 
especially when they amused themselves in the intervals 
of their boudoir triumphs with brilliant successes in the 
battle-field, and had time and sense before they died to 
'make their safety' ? But these heroes at the Burlington," 
&c. &c. 

It is new in England to read that "vice," whether 
spiritud or stupid, is "respectable;" nay, that it is 
"not only respectable, but admirable," in any sense 
whatever. The "respect" of a Saturday Reviewer 
is, indeed, a sentiment which, if we had leisure, we 
should desire to analyze, and ask to what other things 
in heaven or earth, beside profligacy, it is applied. 
But that the English public can be coolly assumed to 
endorse such a statement, and jovially asked whether, 
at bottom, it does not regard rou4s with " despairing 
envy," is truly somewhat startling. Are we, then, 
really fkUen so low as this, that this man — or woman 
— ^who thinks vice respectable, can have rightly taken 
our measure ? Or is it that some wretched hack who 
has dwelt in foul atmosphere till he has forgotten 
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there is such a thing as purity in the world, has been 
enlisted to the post of a contributor to the Saturday 
Beview ? One horn or other of the dilemma alone is 
admissible. Such an article as this on "The Bur- 
lington Arcade," we can safely say, has not appeared 
in our memory in any newspaper making pretensions 
to address a decent public. The grossness of the de- 
scriptions is even surpassed by the ridiculous, affected 
finery of the writer and his amusing ignorance, when 
he trespasses on other grounds than that of his vile 
haunts, and talks of the " Mohabitish prophet." 

What effect can possibly be produced by such 
teaching as this, falling on the soil of empty young 
brains, but a plentiful crop of sins and sorrows, follies 
and disasters ? The lesson that it is vulgar vice which 
is " stupid," while splendid vice, especially in soldiers, 
is " admirable" and " enviable," is so exactly calculated 
to effect the worst mischief, that it is as hard to acquit 
its author of intending to do harm, as to excuse a man 
who holds a match to a powder-cask of not intending 
to cause an explosion. The picture of the " brilliant 
rouSs of history who amused themselves in the inter- 
vals of their boudoir triumphs with brilliant successes 
in the battle-field," seems as if thrown in -for the 
express purpose of dazzling with its miserable bit of 
tinsel the imagination of every idle young ensign. 
Had the writer told the truth, and referred to the 
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consequence* which we know too well have followed 

in France the attempt to combine " boudoir triumphs" 

with military operations ; had he reminded his readers 

of the sort of " successes" which French marshals not 

long ago achieved, the impression of his article would 

have been somewhat different. As it is, we can but 

say that if the purpose of the Saturday Review be to 

corrupt our young officers, and to aid Mr. Swinburne's 

prayer — 

" Come down and redeem us from virtue, 
Our Lady of Pain," 

its editor could not possibly have admitted a paper 
more strictly calculated to fulfil that purpose. Whe- 
ther Lord Campbell's Act would not apply to this 
article on the " Burlington Arcade," we leave to the 
consideration of those who do not desire that the 
youth of England should be generally taught that 
"spirituel vice is not only respectable, but admirable." 










^4f5fe*;'. 



^0hm ipilgrimag^s. 




CEETAIN thief — so runs the good old story 
— once entered a church in Spain, where the 
image of the Madonna above the altar was 
adorned with a fine emerald ring. The church was 
deserted, the emerald splendid, the man in urgent 
want of money. Next morning the extended finger of 
the Virgin was found unadorned by any ring, and in 
due course of time the thief was arrested, and the 
jewel found in his pocket. Then came the singular 
part of the matter. The man swore he had been 
praying devoutly to Our Lady of Good Help to have 
pity on his poverty, and that at last, with a benign 
smile, she had stepped down from her niche and 
placed her ring on his finger, saying, " Go in peace, 
my son. The gem will be of more use to you than 
to me." Of course, the judges were in what is popu- 
larly termed a " fix." To decide that the Virgin could 
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not have stepped down and given the man the ring, 
was to deny the possibility of a score of miracles 
attested by all the authority of the Church. At the 
same time, to let off the thief scot-free would be to 
invite a general pillage of holy shrines throughout 
the country by the help of the same excuse. The 
only resource was that which was finally adopted, 
namely, to take the ring back to the Virgin, and to 
announce that henceforth it would be punishable as 
felony to accept any present whatever from that most 
Blessed Lady. 

Now, it would seem that the Archbishops of Gre- 
noble and Tarbes, and all the authorities of the Eoman 
Catholic Church in the south of France, ai-e somewhat 
in the position of the judges of this ring-stealing thief. 
Every one who understands the internal working of 
Eomish superstitions, is aware that they always take 
their rise in the lowest order of the community and 
among the ignorant nims and Giiris de village, and 
ascend (more or less against the grain of the superior 
ecclesiastics) till, sooner or later, the pressure becomes 
too great to be safely resisted, and Bishop and Pope 
give their solemn sanction, and take the guidance of 
the afiair into their own hands. This has been the case 
with regard to a multitude of those fashions in reli- 
gion which so strangely pass over the Eoman Catholic 
world — as, for example, the worship of the Sacred 
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Heart, introduced only in the last generation, and 
the still more materialistic worship of the Cheek and 
Back of Jesus Christ, which bids fair now to super- 
sede it. But it is not one motive alone, or the mere 
fanaticism of ignorant and honest peasants, which 
makes tales, like those of the miracles of Lourdes and 
La Salette, originate such monster pilgrimages as we 
have recently witnessed. The small flame of village 
enthusiasm kindled»by these stories has been fanned 
by other breath beside that of pious ardour. Several 
towns in the Pyrenees, as all the world knows, have 
been of late years enriched and made important by 
the concourse of visitors to their salubrious mountain 
springs. How obvious it was that rival villages in 
the same locality might be made to share similar 
advantages by oflFering spiritual waters of comfort to 
souls thirsting — as an " evil generation" is ever apt 
to do — for a " sign from Heaven" ! To suppose that 
there are in these towns no maires, no tradesmen, no 
owners of choice lots of land, no innkeepers (such as 
he who has just been asking sixty francs a night for a 
bed-room at Lourdes), to perceive the possible benefit 
derivable from keeping a miracle-working Virgin, so 
to speak, " on the premises," is difl&cult even to the 
believing mind. Of course such sagacious persons 
will not have failed to appuyer with all their autho- 
rity the genuineness of the wonder. And, secondly, 
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it should be remembered that there are not only 
people whose interest it is to encourage Pilgrimages, 
but also a vast number of people whose delight it is 
to go on a pilgrimage. The number of poor, dull 
lives on which the summons to the old Crusades 
must have come as joyful as the Eesurrection trum- 
pet, can easily be imagined. Even in these days 
there must be thousands to whom the notion of doing 
something distinctly pious, and at the same moment 
gratifying their restlessness by locomotion, must be 
infinitely attractive. Not wholly artificial is the con- 
ception of making a pilgiimage a religious act. The 
allegory of the inner life and a journey ending in a 
holy shrine, is one which it needed not Bunyan's 
matchless genius to bring home to our hearts. Pro- 
bably there are few Englishmen who have ever tra- 
velled in sacred lands without recalling the poet's 
wish that we should always 

" — pitch our moving tent 
A day's march nearer home." 

But from whatever motives, pious or sordid, natural 
or grossly superstitious, such pilgrimages as that of 
Lourdes have become popular among the multitude, 
must we not ask, with the correspondents of several 
of our contemporaries, What are we to think of the 
attitude of the higher clergy as regards them ? It is 
true, as we have stated above, that strong pressure is 
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put on them to sanction such things, and that un- 
doubtedly many of them have done so unwillingly. 
But what is Episcopal authority worth, what is Papal 
infallibility supposed to be given for, if it be not to 
place a salutary check on such ebullitions ? "A Sixty 
Years Old Catholic" asks the teachers of Eomanism 
in England to tell him whether they think the Pope 
and the French Bishops and Archbishops unreservedly 
believe the miracles to which they have given their 
sanction ; and, if so, whether they, the Catholic priests 
and bishops of Great Britain, are entitled to disbelieve 
them ? The only answer to be made is the observa- 
tion that, by some singular law of the ecclesiastical 
mind, it is always held to be a venial error — ^if any 
error at all — ^to believe too much^ or encourage others 
to believe too much, in matters connected, however 
remotely, with religion; while to believe too little, 
or sanction scepticism, even about the grossest ab- 
surdities, is held to involve a fearful responsibility. 
No one ever seems to see that such over-belief on 
one side necessarily involves lack of belief in things 
of infinitely more importance — as, for example, in the 
Wisdom and Goodness of God ; or that the wretched 
souls who are crammed with fabulous legends, are 
thereby disqualified from attaining any just or wortliy 
notions of the sublime and beneficent laws of Provi- 
dence. That priests who acquire influence by means 
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of such credulity should consid^ it harmless or bene- 
ficial, is, perhaps, not very surprising. They are much 

like nurses who tell children that "bogie will catch 

• 

them" if they go out of bounds, or that a fairy has 
come in the night and rewarded them with a box of 
bon-bons. The relation of the priest -mind to the 
peasant-mind in Eoman Catholic countries is essen- 
tially that of a nurse to little children, regarding 
whom she considers the laws of veracity scarcely 
properly to apply. The consideration is not. What is 
true for A (the priest) to say, but What is edifying 
for B, C and D (his flock), to hear. But the higher 
Eomanist clergy in England — ^such men as Archbishop 
Manning, Mr. Ward, Dr. Newman and Father Dal- 
gairns — must needs, as Englishmen and gentlemen, 
feel such matters in a very different way; and we 
confess we think a " Sixty Years' Old Catholic" has 
them on the hip when he asks whether they believe 
or disbelieve such ridiculous stories as those of little 
Marie Soubirons and the Virgin, who told her, "e/e 
mis VImmacuUe Conception,'* If they believe them, 
their mental level is one so far different from that of 
modern thought, that they cannot reasonably expect to 
influence it in any way. If they do not believe them, 
they are surely bound to relieve their penitents from 
the supposed necessity of accepting whatever the 
authority of the Church has pronounced to be true. 



^t mkytttst pan. 




jHE limits of human pride — ^who shall define 
them ? America, as we all know, has got the 
largest lakes, the biggest railways, and the 
'cutest populace in ^he " Versal worid." She has 
" noble" men and women (to judge from their eulo- 
gists in the newspapers) as thick as blackberries. It 
appears, also, that she can make the still more re- 
markable boast of possessing — or having recently- 
possessed — for, alas I death has snatched him from her 
arms — the Wickedest Man in the World ! The case 
is clear ; for San Francisco is admitted to be, among 
cities, unsurpassed in the matter of wickedness, and 
Ned Allen's claims to be the wickedest man in San 
Francisco were unchallenged to the hour of his un- 
timely departure to another scene. The person who, 
some years ago, was publicly exhibited, in the usual 
Artemus Ward fashion, as the Wickedest Maii in 
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New York, could not hold a candle to Ned Allen; 
first, because New York, though not precisely an 
Eden of Innocence or City of Saints, is not quite so 
had as San Francisco; and, secondly, because the 
Wickedest Man in New York became "converted," 
and finished his days (after that event had helped to 
fill his coffers) as the landlord of a considerable " bar ;" 
a publican, in short, who was no longer a " sinner." 
Mr. Ned Allen, on the contrary, died " in the odour 
of" iniquity — ^a fragrance more readily perceptible, we 
fear, to ordinary nostrils than the odour of sanctity — 
and has left the frequenters of the drinking saloon of 
Bull Eun, in Pacific Street, to pour libations to the 
memory of their lost notoriety. Not in a merely com- 
monplace and natural way, however, did the Wicked- 
est Man in San Francisco shuffle off his mortal coil. 
He was shot at his own bar, after having just robbed 
some wretched drunkard of his last shilling, and amid 
a crowd of intoxicated men and women. Three men, 
it appears, sheltered themselves behind a screen, and 
one of them stabbed him to the heart. The saloon, 
which was long the resort of the lowest thieves and 
cut-throats, will, it is to be feared, be now suffered 
to drop out of fashion, since its great attraction, the 
spectacle of Mr. Allen and his supreme wickedness, 
can no longer there be enjoyed. 

It is a good old saying that "Hypocrisy is the 

l2 
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tribute which Vice pays to Virtue;'' and much as we 
may hate the coin, it is perhaps to be questioned 
whether it be at all desirable that the tributary 
should be emancipated from her tax. Vice which 
does not pay to Virtue even the poor comphment of 
a respectful bow, or a veiling of her own brazen face, 
ostentatious, self-glorious Vice, is considerably more 
portentous to witness than the hypocritical type; and 
the age and country wherein the "Wickedest Man" 
is advertised as a more attractive spectacle than the 
"Newfoundland Giant," the "Hairy Dwarf," or the 
" Calf with eight legs," is, to say the least, in a rather 
alarming moral condition. The truth is, that we 
seem to be entering an epoch in which the one thing 
no man can endure is to be unnoticed — to pass as 
one of the herd. Everybody must be distinguished 
for something, no matter whether for good or for evil. 
'* Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven." 
Better to be remembered for singular folly than to 
pass muster as commonly sensible. Better to be the 
" Wickedest Man in the World" than merely one of 
the milUon of good people. The rationale of this 
form of idiocy — not wholly modern, since Alcibiades 
displayed it when he cut off his dog*s tail to make 
himself talked of — is, we imagine, to be found in the 
natural propensity of all human beings to assert their 
personality, and the difficulties which the over-crowd- 
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ing and jostling of life now-a^ays places in the way 
of such assertion. Formerly, when people lived in 
small towns and villages, everybody might flatter 
himself that his special character was noted and 
recognized. The best blacksmith, the quickest seam- 
stress, the prettiest milkmaid, the richest merchant, 
the cleverest attorney, the most eloquent preacher, — 
each, in his or her little five-mile circle, was conscious 
of enormous self-importance, shared in a lesser degree 
by all minor local celebrities. Even the poor labourer 
who had " stubbed Thomaby Waste," in the conscious- 
ness of that great achievement, felt the right to won- 
der why he should be snatched from a world wherein 
he was so important : 

"Does God- A-moighty know what He's doin' of, a takin' of 
me?" 

But now, which of us is there, short of a Duke or 

a Prime Minister, who dares to flatter himseK his 

personality occupies any large place in the busy 

world's concerns, or that when he drops out of the 

march, the army of progress will move on less swiftly 

and surely? As Cowper described us so lugubriously — 

" Like crowded forest tress we stand, 
And some are marked to fall ;'' 

and when we do fall, the other trees all round will 
close over the space we have occupied, and flourish 
all the more because they have more room. But this 
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result of the Struggle of Existence is one against 
which the whole heart and soul of man rises in 
rebellion. High or low, clever or stupid, virtuous or 
vicious, we all have something in us which imperi- 
ously demands that our individuality — ^the Ego within 
us — ^be recognized. Those who have given the closest 
care to poor little waifs and strays of society, to pauper 
orphans and juvenile criminals, know well that there 
is not a surer method of provoking them to resistance 
and rebellion than by attempting to obliterate their 
personality, and treat them as units in a herd. The 
wretched little pickpocket of ten years old, if he or 
she be labelled A 512 or B 763, instead of Johnny 
Jones or Kitty Stokes, and left wholly unnoticed like 
a sheep, will invariably be found ere long to assert his 
or her individuality by some abnormal act of naughti- 
ness, whose sole meaning is, " I will be noticed ! — if 
not for good and praise, then for blame and punish- 
ment." If grown people do not betray their egotistic 
propensity quite so simply, it is none the less a feel- 
ing really underlying much of their conduct, though, 
doubtless, usually wholly unsuspected by themselves. 
Its exaggerated and monstrous form is the portentous 
boast of being harder-hearted, more blasphemous or 
profligate, than others, or of being the "Wickedest 
Man in the World." In every-day and more harmless 
shape it may be traced everywhere — ^in the family. 
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the social circle, and the outer world — by the perpe- 
tual effort to be remarked for this, that, or the other 
— rank, virtue, wealth, talent, dress, food, equipage — 
or, in the last resort, for knowing somebody who ia 
remarkable for some such thing ! 





C^ifaalrg 0f i\it ^m0ir. 




)E have been tempted sometimes to ask whether 
the sentiment of Chivalry were not defunct, 
along with Eevenge and Eemorse, and sundry- 
other tragic passions> to be read of in books, but no 
longer witnessed on the real stage of life. Of course 
we should expect to find it modified according to the 
conditions of modern civilized existence. Nobody 
desires to see a Hercules, a Theseus, or a Perseus, 
going about in England slaying monsters, and robbers, 
and dragons, for the public good ; nor do we expect 
to hear of Sir Galahad riding through a forest (shall 
we say, St. John's Wood?) in search of distressed 
maidens to defend with sword and lance. We smile, 
not only at classic and mediaeval chivalry, but at 
the reflection of it in the Elizabethan age, when the 
gallant Lord Herbert of Cherbury solemnly debated 
whether his vow as a Knight of the Bath did not 
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compel him to " succour" a small damsel of six, from 
whom a romping schoolboy had stolen a blue ribbon. 
Yet a stage further, and we find the chivalry of the 
eighteenth century represented by Lord Chesterfield, 
whose "ruling passion strong in death" manifested 
itself in his last expiring groan, " Give Mr. Dayrolles 
a chair !" That was an ebb of chivalry at all events. 
Has the tide turned in our day, or has it still further 
receded ? 

In more respects than one, we fear the appearances 
are against us. The non-intervention policy, sound 
as it usually is, as regards nations, is certainly carried 
in these busy days rather too far into private life. 
We have time enough, alas! to spread scandalous 
stories; but to take the trouble to contradict and 
cram them down the scandal-monger*s throat, is a 
thing for which we profess to have no leisure. We 
give our money freely enough to men in distress ; but 
to obey a summons for help in the case of a brawl or 
a robbery, or to run the risk of appearing in a court 
of justice or in the columns of a newspaper — this is 
a chivalry for which we have no taste. Still more 
largely does the critical spirit which pervades all 
modem life detract from the generous enthusiasm of 
loyalty and admiration with which men used to look 
up to their leaders in the world of thought and action. 
So clear is this, that it is now actually startling in 
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common discourse to hear a man speak in anything 
like the spirit of chivalry even of his friend and ally. 
But it is especially in the treatment of women by 
men that chivalry is always supposed to shew itself. 
How may this be with us now ? We fear it is a very 
enigmatical thing, this same masculine chivalry of the 
19th century. In the humbler ranks, it never induces 
men to prevent women from doing the coarsest and 
hardest labour. They may sweep crossings, and fill 
coal trucks, and dance on tight ropes, and no chivahy 
says, " Leave it for me !" But when women work so 
long that their small strength competes with men 
after the fashion of the tortoise and the hare, then 
chivalry limits the hours of female labour ; and when 
women by chance discover that they can earn a good 
deal of money in some new way — say by painting on 
china — then the chivalry of their male companions 
induces them to seize their maul-sticks and forbid 
them to do any work but that for which the smallest 
pay is to be obtained. Chivalry is not in the least 
shocked at the sight of a woman dressed in male 
attire dancing on a public stage, with her legs at 
right angles, but chivalry is disgusted beyond measure 
at the spectacle of a modest lady attending the sick 
as a physician in a hospital. Chivalry has not light- 
ened any single tax, succession duty, or other burden, 
in favour of women. There is nothing for which a 
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woman pays less, and gets the same thing as a man. 
But there are a great many things for which women 
pay as much (or, from their ignorance, more) than a 
man, and obtain less in the way of accompanying 
rights and privileges, without chivalry being in the 
remotest degree concerned with the matter. All this, 
to our thinking, is rather unchivalrous chivalry. But, 
then, there is to balance it that masculine "polite- 
ness" of which we always hear so much. A woman 
has, indeed, generally to pick her steps with some 
difficulty through the mire of life, but then she is 
sure to be oflFered an arm to go down a broad carpeted 
staircase to dinner. Do we not always hear, whenever 
there is talk of admitting women to new professions, 
that in such case they must be prepared to forego 
the "chivalry" with which they have hitherto been 
treated, and find it exchanged for some unprecedented 
mode of behaviour which (it is grimly added) they 
" won't like " ? But do men, then, really feel that it 
would be a luxury to treat women rudely ? — an en- 
joyment from which this same "chivalry" somehow 
cruelly debars them so long as women do nothing (at 
least, nothing remunerative) in the way of work ? 
Will it be a release to them from the irksome bond- 
age of good manners, when they may brush past a 
feeble lady with a dig of their elbows in her side, and 
keep a poor old woman standing while they lounge in 
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a rocking-chair, or pufif tobacco in the face of another, 
and bid a pretty girl " go to Jericho" ? We really do 
not quite believe it, at least not in the case of the 
pretty girl, however it may be with the old women. 

The truth seems to be, that though the outward 
forms of chivalrous courtesy are not lost, the self- 
sacrificing part of it, which constitutes its true beauty 
and value, is in some danger of being forgotten amid 
our modern press of business and general struggle for 
existence. In the leisure of the drawing-room, every 
one is courteous ; in the hurry of quitting a steam- 
boat, not one in a dozen is moderately good-mannered. 
The young, the well-dressed and (of course, as nature 
will have it) the beautiful, are treated with a care 
often quite superfluous ; the aged, the feeble and the 
solitary, are rudely pushed aside. When a train draws 
up at a terminus, and there is ample time for descent, 
many a weU-bred man will oflFer his hand to the lady 
passengers to aid them to alight. When a train is 
going to start, and an "unprotected" seeks to take her 
ticket and climb into her carriage, it too often happens 
that one man will push before her to the ticket win- 
dow, and a second give her a poke with his umbrella ; 
while a third, with agility quite remarkable, jumps 
before her into the carriage, and takes the corner seat. 
The true spirit of chivalry was never better exempli- 
fied, though somewhat awkwardly expressed, than by 
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a poor dull school-boy home for the holidays, amid a 
party where there were many pretty young girls, and 
one deaf, decrepid old lady. The other boys in com- 
pany bore off the girls to dinner, each with many 
juvenile compliments. "And I," said the dull lad, 
offering his arm to the astonished old lady — " 111 take 
you. Miss D., because you are little, and because you 
are old !" 
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jHE true philosophy of holiday -making was 
discovered by that miller's horse, wliich, being 
obliged for six days of the week to go round 
and round from right to left, always spent Sunday 
in going round and round from left to right It is 
in the doing something we do not generally do, in 
reversing the order of our proceedings, and so refresh- 
ing our physical or mental muscles, that the essence 
of a holiday is to be found. Complete rest and still- 
ness of mind and body would be a holiday only to 
the man who was absolutely tired out in every faculty 
of both the one and the other. So long as we have 
any power yet fresh, it is the employment of that 
faculty wherein we find the most complete repose 
from other fatigue. The fact is useful to remember 
for two reasons : first, as a guide to our own speediest 
refreshment ; and second, to help us to a little of that 
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indulgence for other people's holiday-making which 
seems the most difficult achievement of philanthropy. 
To see people pleased in c/wr way, and to be gra- 
cious and sympathetic with their enjoyment, is just 
possible to the well- constituted mind; but to see 
people heartily pleasing themselves in a way which 
is Tvot ours, and of which the very idea is nauseous to 
us, is nothing short of the climax of Christian charity. 
Gouty old grandpapa beams benevolence on Master 
Tommy while that hopeful scion of his house sits 
stuffing at dessert ; but when he proceeds to jump up 
and romp with the little barking terrier round the 
room and under grandpapa's chair, that venerable 
character is apt to send him to bed with the singular 
entomological study which he denominates " a flea in 
his ear." To see anybody dropping to sleep in the 
midst of the discourse of our favourite preacher ; or 
beginning a hearty dinner at the soup and fish when 
we have reached our final cup of coflFee ; or sailing on 
a rough sea for pleasure when we feel that our " souls 
would sicken o'er the heaving wave ;" or going into 
ecstacies over a book we have found dull and silly, — to 
behold all these aggravating things, and yet be able to 
rejoice with those who do rejoice so very unnecessarily, 
this is to have transcended ordinary humanity. Above 
all, does it seem impossible for those elevated souls 
whose habitual dwelling (if we may believe their own 
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account) is in the upper air of sweetness and light, to 
sympathize with, or indeed tolerate, vulgar enjoy- 
ments which are the natural and easily attainable 
enjoyments of homely people. That poor fellow of 
whom Miss Marsh tells us, whose idea of heaven was 
<* a warm parlour with a fiddle going outside," — where 
is the refined musical dilettante who will desire to 
contemplate his paradise across any gulf over which 
the sounds of that fiddle may be wafted ? Look at 
that Cockney family, going oflF for ti " day's pleasure," 
the fat father, the mother laden with comestibles, the 
daughter giggling so frightfully, and " her young man" 
bearing the blue cotton pocket-handkerchief, wherein, 
it is but too probable, a pork-pie is borne for con- 
sumption in the grounds of Hampton Court. Is it 
with sentiments of good-humoured sympathy, or with 
something nearer to disgust at their uproarious en- 
joyment, that the "highly cultured" gentleman — ^as 
Yankee exquisites say — is gazing after them? If 
they were drowning in the Thames, he would pull ofif 
his coat and risk his Life to swim to them, and save 
that giggling young woman, and even her obese and 
provision-laden mamma. But, as they are perfectly 
well and happy, their enjoyment is just a Little trying 
to his nerves. 

Now, after all, the principle of the miller's horse 
should put all this to rights. Just inasmuch as sL\ 
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days of A are spent going one way, and the six days 
of B in going another, so A's seventh-day holiday 
must needs be taken in some other way than the 
holiday of B. To the rustic whose years are passed 
among turnips, the greatest pleasure in life is a day 
spent at the fair in the mean little country town 
which to him represents the metropolis of human 
ciyilization. To the Cockney who dwells for ever 
amid smoke and noise, and surrounded by houses, 
the sight of green fields and the breath of pure air is 
the very ideal of refreshment. The landsman longs 
for the sea-side ; the seaman for inland lanes and 
woods. The young girl just out of her school-room 
accepts her first invitation as if every gathering of 
human beings .in evening dresses were glorious as 
Hans Breitmann's " barty." The statesman who has 
enjoyed for twenty years the choicest society which 
the world can oflFer, sighs aU the session long for the 
hour when he shall follow a pack of grouse over a 
lonely moor. That "gluttonous despot," as Byron 
called George IV. once, when Prince Regent, went to 
dine with the Earl of Arran, in Bath, at rather short 
notice. Those were days when markets were either 
supplied from the next port or not supplied at all; 
and as the weather had been stormy, there was actu- 
ally no fish to be obtained. Lord Arran, at his wits' 
end, presented the Regent with a dish of red herrings. 
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Royalty tasted, and marvelled "what was that deli- 
cious fish which he had never seen before, and of 
which his nefarious cooks had hitherto bereft him the 
enjoyment?" There is no more stupid, and, in the 
strictest sense, more vulgar mistake, than that of the 
fine gentleman of whom we have spoken, namely, 
that pleasures, to be of value, need to be rare, or re- 
served for those who can pay heavy prices for them. 
These exquisites themselves do not hold their dull 
idea abroad, but sit and enjoy their cup of coflFee or 
their plate of strawberries on the benches of the little 
German Garten-wirthschafty as they would deem it 
utterly impossible to do in an English suburban tea- 
garden. Of course it is not pleasant for people in 
clean clothes to be jostled by those in dirty "garments; 
and the filthy tobacco, beloved by the British artizan, 
very literally, and without any fine-ladyism, gives 
the woman not inured to it a headache after five 
minutes' propinquity. Southerners neither use such 
atrocious stuff, nor crowd, when they can help it, 
upon other people. It is possible often to walk 
through an Italian city when the streets are swarm- 
ing with the whole population, and never be so much 
as touched by the dress of man or woman, and it is 
devoutly to be wished that a little more courtesy and 
a little better smoking material could be made popu- 
lar in England. But such changes — and others much 
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more important — ^will not be helped by the refined 
sarcasms of that class which finds its mouthpiece in 
the " Saturnine Eeview." A little honest sympathy 
with the holiday- making of those who most need 
holidays, and some regard to what we have called 
the system of the Miller's Horse in providing for their 
holidays, would be much more to the purpose. 

Carrying the same principle into all amusements, 
it is obvious that in seeking what is to be real relax- 
ation for any class or age, we must not look in the 
liTie of their ordinary pursuits, but in the precisely 
opposite direction. He who spends his days in head- 
work — ^give him cricket for his play. He who toils in 
ugly workshops, take him to the theatre which has 
the most gorgeous scenery and decorations. Give 
the needlewoman a walk in the Zoological Gardens. 
Make the ploughman read a sensational romance. 
Take the philosopher, and engage him to play with a 
little toy in white muslin not exceeding five years 
old, who (like poor Pet Marjory and Walter Scott) 
wiU compel him to repeat "Dickory Dock" by the 
hour together. This is the alloeopathic treatment of 
fatigue, by contraries. The homoeopathic system of 
" like curing like," only answers for patients who are 
not really tired at all. Think of proposing to a mil- 
liner's apprentice going out to a tea-party, to take 
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a little crotchet-work; or to an unhappy writer of 
newspaper articles, "just to keep up a nice chatty- 
correspondence with half-a-dozen friends in the 
country" ! 
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FTEB all, theie was no need for Canon Eingsley 
to set about inventing a Paradise for children 
under the sea. The sea-^e is the Eden of all 
small human creatures, and surely just now it seems 
that every English child alive is bom a water-baby. 
Look at a mite of five when it first beholds the ocean. 
How its round blue eyes dilate, and its Uttle chest 
heaves with delight, and in a minute or two it is 
scampering peU-meU down the beach, ready, not '' to 
take arms against a sea of troubles'' — ^for it knows 
nothing about the troubles of sea and land — ^but to 
rush into the embrace of that great, glorious, living 
thing which is lying below. Then papa laughs, and 
manmia screams and catches hold of collar or firock, 
as the case may be, and Charley or Amy is duly 
instructed that that vast rolling ocean is rather a for- 
midable playfellow, and that it will be time enough 
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to make quite the closest acquaintance by and by 
when the bathing machines will be in requisition. 
Then comes the interminable delight which every 
boy and girl who ever came to the sea-side has en- 
joyed, and which scarcely hoary and gouty and philo- 
sophic elder can forbear to join with infinite diver- 
sion, — the great game of " Catch, catch," with the 
waves. To run down the wet shingle just when a 
subsiding billow has left empty space, and then to 
run up again — pursued by the peril, if not of life, yet 
of wet shoes and stockings, by the next big wave — is 
thei*e any fun in ball-rooms in after years to be com- 
pared thereto ? Secretly, at the bottom of its naughty 
little heart, every child hopes and longs to be over- 
taken by the water, and never goes home entirely 
happy unless that catastrophe has occurred and called 
forth the wails of Mary Jane, the nursemaid, or the 
stem remonstrances of that awful personage, Mrs. 
Snubchild, the head nurse. Then the sea — especially 
on flat beaches when the tide is flowing — has such a 
cunning trick of seeming to have reached to the end 
of its tether, and then going on in a large, smooth, 
white sweep, ever so many yards further up than 
Charley or Amy could have reasonably expected it, 
and even reaching the spot where Dicky and Trotty 
are constructing a Tower of Babel out of the pebbles ! 
Who can blame little people if the waves do catch 
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them round the ankles under such circumstances, and 
afford them the inexpressible delight of feeling their 
feet wet with the cool brine ? Of course all the time 
Gypsey and Muff are scampering in and out, rolling 
over each other and barking with ecstasy, to make a 
staccato accompaniment to the children's laughter — 
that blessed laughter, which does not imply the 
recognition of any witticism in particular, only the 
best of all good jokes, that we are young, and the 
sun is bright, and the sea is beautiful, and life is alto- 
gether a delight. 

Surely some of our ancestors, human or otherwise 
must have not only been Troglodytes, and lived in caves, 
but at a previous epoch must have dug themselves 
abodes underground, like foxes and Laplanders. It 
cannot possibly be imitation, much less instruction, 
which makes every child find the process of grubbing 
up the sand and making a small pit suitable for the 
reception-room of a doU a source of undying interest. 
The little Dot, who can just toddle, seizes her tiny 
spade and works away with a will till her hat 
tumbles over her eyes, and she looks up with a face 
like a Jacqueminot rose on a world whose existence 
she had quite forgotten in the absorbing interest of 
her task. And that big school-boy of eleven, who 
talks so grandly of all the "awfully jolly" things 
done at Flogborough School, to whom his aunt 
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scarcely ventured to present the juvenile instrument 
— ^he, too, shoulders his spade and shows how holes 
are dug, by no means unconscious of pleasure in 
opening out a den into which poor little Dot herself 
might be imprisoned. Of course, it is specially de* 
lightful if the sand can be carefully emptied into some 
particularly unsuitable receptable, say papa's chim- 
ney-pot hat or mamma's work-basket, and deposit 
therein that gritty-sticking dampness which pertains 
to tiie wet carpet of the shore. 

One of the great charms of the sea-shore is the m- 
pr^ou. Nobody can possibly guess what the last tide 
may have left — ^shells, crabs, sea-urchins, sea- weed, 
star-fish, sea-mice, cuttle-fish — ^nay, all the treasures 
of buried galleons ; everything is possible. Columbus, 
taking his first walk at Santa Cruz, was not more 
unaware of what he might meet than is every man, 
woman, and child, who passes along the sea-side 
immediately after a receding tide. When the autumn 
winds have been blowing freely, and the spring tides 
have carried their treasures fax up the beach, and 
then gone out again to their far-off bounds, we have 
before us a field new strewn with wonders, which no 
human eye ever saw before, and which we may pick 
up and put in our pockets without anybody disput- 
ing our prize. To those who have read wise books, 
and know all about the curious creatures, and can 
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call them by their right names, the interest of dis- 
covering them, of course, is great ; but it is by no 
means necessary to be so learned to find it the 
best of amusement to make patterns with the pretty 
crimson scallops and white razor-shells, and turn the 
long salt-smeUing wreaths of sea- wrack into weather- 
glasses, and watch those too deliciously absurd little 
crabs waddling away sideways on the tips of their 
toes. 

A pretty sight is the beach of an English sea-side 
town in summer to those who like to see happiness 
of the most innocent and healthful sort on a largia 
scale at once ; and very happy are the parents who 
can afford to give their darlings such pleasure, and to 
look forward for the rest of the year to the time when, 
if little cheeks should be somewhat pale, and cloud- 
less young eyes not so bright as they ought to be, 
the mischief will be remedied surely and pleasantly 
by a month at Hastings, or Eamsgate, or Scarborough, 
or Tenby. It is not easy to forget, however, that 
there are parents who cannot do this, to whom it is 
as impossible to take their children to the sea as to 
the moon, and yet who watch them, week after week, 
pining in the hot, close city for want of such air and 
light and play of limbs and lungs. Perhaps the poor 
little creatures are failing altogether from poor food 
and bad air, or growing crippled with hip disease, or 
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perishing in one of the hundred forms of scrofula and 
decline. The London Hospitals cannot receive such 
patients, and say they could do no good in such 
cases were they able to make room for them. "If 
the child could have good air and food indeed, with 
proper care it is possible its life might be saved, but 
otherwise — ^" And the poor mother takes home this 
verdict, and tells it to her over-worked and careworn 
husband, and they look in each other's faces, and that 
is alL They can do nothing ; and by and by, before 
next spring, a little coflBn is taken out of their doors, 
or, perhaps — almost worse for them and for their 
child— there is a poor, helpless, and suffering cripple 
cast for life upon the charity of people already in 
the grip of poverty. Certainly, of the many ways in 
which human hearts are moved to help each other, 
there can be few in which the aid can come more 
tenderly than when such little sufferers are invited 
away from their close city lodgings and poor sur- 
roundings, and brought to bright, cheerful homes 
near that ever-delightful sea, and treated as pets and 
visitors, fed with the fresh country food, and milk, 
and vegetables, and allowed to play all day long, as 
their strength may permit, under careful guardian- 
ship, along the sandy beach. They, too, have their 
wooden spades and tiny, little toy barrows to fill with 
sand, and the fresh sea air kisses their poor pale 
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cheeks as freely as the rosy ones of all the children 
of ^wealth and prosperity; and very soon the light 
comes into their eyes, and little feeble laughs take 
the place of wailing cries and whimperings, and 
perhaps ere very long, God willing, the poor, pallid- 
like mortal who came down, returns home brisk, and 
stout, and hopeful, to be a useful man or woman 
hereafter, not a helpless burden of pain for the rest of 
a lifetime. 

There are several such sea-side hospitals for con- 
valescent children in different parts of the coast — 
some suitable for the most delicate and consumptive, 
and others for those who specially need a bracing 
air. Among these last, a very admirable one has 
been recently opened at EhyL Would that they had 
more power to receive the numberless applicants for 
their few little cribs ! If a rich father or mother, 
whose child has been restored and re-invigorated 
this year, would wish to help some poor parent to 
feel the same relief, it is very easy to do so. Chil- 
dren do not cost very much to save from death and 
disease — and the spades are quite economical ! 
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)ISS THACKERAY observes that the position 
of the furniture in a room in which a party 
has been sitting is an excellent index to the 
tone of feeling of the little assembly. There may 
have been the formal, solemn visitation, wherein three 
or four straight-backed chairs have been drawn up 
equidistantly just within speaking distance, and then 
have been pushed back equally formally when the 
sitters arose to make their bows of farewell Or 
there may be the cosy, easy, four-o'clock tea arrange- 
ments, when lounging chairs are dragged close to 
settees, and light cane seats are inserted anyhow 
between ottomans and tables, and where everybody 
has obviously changed places half-a-dozen times to 
get nearer to somebody else, and gone away without 
a thought of pushiQg away his or her last occupied 
chair. And, finally, there is the woeful scene which 
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has ended in a quarrel, when the table is pushed out 
of its place, and the fire-irons have been let fall, and 
a small, spider-legged chair has been knocked over as 
somebody went out of the room in a rage. 

It is always a little ghostly to go into a room in 
the middle of the night under any of these circum- 
stances, and reproduce in imagination the absent 
people, or even to re-enter, some hours after we have 
left it in the evening, our own familiar study or 
sitting-room, and see the chair we ourselves last sat 
in standing empty. Is it empty ? Or did there not 
seem, as we came in, some horrible doppd-ganger^ 
some "double" of ourselves, sitting in it in our 
place ? Very much such odd feelings attach to the 
idea of our homes without their inhabitants, when 
we have gone away for our annual flitting, and left 
an empty nest, or perchance a nest brooded over by 
some trusty servant, or perhaps by some old owl 
of a " woman in charge," concerning whose manners 
and customs and general relations to gin-bottles and 
thieves we have very dim information. Lives there 
the mistress of a family whose holiday in the country 
or at the sea-side is not poisoned, more or less, by the 
vague fear of " what may be happening at home ;" 
unless, indeed, she be so fortunate as to be able to 
leave her house in charge of that invaluable person, a 
really good and long-trusted servant ? Every " house- 
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mother/' as the Germans very properly call her, loves 
her house, strikes her heart-roots down into the very 
coal-cellar, and twines tendrils of sentiment far up 
into the attics. The idea of the intrusion of un- 
licensed visitors — even if they do no harm — ^is to 
her mind a sort of profanation ; and a conflagration 
— even if the house be insured beyond its value — an 
irreparable misfortune. 

Now, who shall say what may not be happening in 
any given empty house at any hour of these twenty- 
four? Mrs. Plausible, who looked so miraculously 
respectable when she came to be engaged, may very 
possibly tipple in the solitude of the mansion under 
her care, and bum herself to death, and of course 
the house along with her, after the manner of Sar- 
danapalus. Or Mrs. Needy, the charwoman, in spite 
of her promises to the contrary, may have brought 
in all her nine children from Moorfields, and the 
dirty little things may be sleeping every night in 
those beautiful new spring beds from Heal's — and 
the consequences will perhaps be revealed in ento- 
mological discoveries hereafter. Bridget O'Blamey 
may have had a "follower," though she always 
denied it ; and if so, that " follower " beyond a doubt 
spends his days at present in the kitchen, and intro- 
duces therein any number of select acquaintances 
from the nearest " public," who, having learned the 
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geography of the house, will rob it with the greatest 
ease as soon as the plate is brought back on the 
return of the family. And, finally, what is there 
to hinder canny Mrs. McBawbie from letting off the 
drawing-room floor to any lodgers who may be will- 
ing to pay her a moderate rent, and to decamp with- 
out beat of drum on notice that " missus " is coming 
home ? Such are but a sample of the legion of 
alarming visions which float through the xnind of 
the poor lady concerning her darling dvlct domum, 
her " Home, sweet Home," while a cold and heart- 
less world imagines she is entirely enjoying herself 
at Wiesbaden or Chamounix, at Margate or at Scar- 
borough ! What to her are the rolling green hills of 
German forests, or the heaven-piercing snowy cones 
of Alpine heights, or the " sad sea-waves," while aU 
the time ruin may reign at No. 1 ? The parrot may 
squawk and no one give it water; and poor puss, 
having devoured the last mouse in the room in which 
she has been carelessly shut up, may die a miserable 
death in spite of the money left for cat's-meat, and 
the odour of her remains make the best bedroom un- 
inhabitable for a twelvemonth. Of course the water- 
pipes, or indeed the cistern, may, and in the mind of 
Materfamilias probably will, overflow and carry deso- 
lation to newly-painted walls and freshly-whitened 
ceilings. The gas may leak — "that gaselier in the 
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back parlour always didi leak," repeats the house- 
mother with a pang ; and then the woman in charge 
will come in at night with a candle and there will be 
an explosion. As to the wine-cellar, how easy it 
will have been during aU those weeks to get a false 
key and empty that little bin of dry sherry in the 
right-hand comer ! Where shall the suggestions of 
alarm and anxiety terminate? Only when poor, haras- 
sed Materfamilias drives up to her own door, after first 
casting one earnest glance to make sure the house 
is stm standing, runs up and down all over it, and 
finds everything right and clean, do her terrors sub- 
side, and she confesses confidentially that she has 
never been thoroughly happy till that moment of 
relief. 

An empty house in the country in the bright 
summer time has very different associations from a 
deserted town residence in the waning summer. One 
of those beautiful houses which people go to see — 
but which, for one reason or another, the owners are 
not inhabiting at the moment — always gives the im- 
pression of being a sort of fairy palace, where the 
roses are blowing outside and the rooms are all wait- 
ing for happy people to sit and lounge, and read 
books in the library and play the silent instruments, 
and banquet at the long-drawn tables, but which is, 
somehow, under a charm. The Princess must surely 
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be sleeping in some lovely "bower" under rose- 
coloured satin curtains at the end of one of the 
corridors, and all her Court are turned into mice 
till the enchanter's wand is waved, and they will all 
start up and resume their functions. Everything is 
intended for human use and enjoyment, but it is all 
still and calm — sweet, with the peculiar sweetness 
which belongs to noble old rooms — but silent as the 
grave. Is it not marvellous that people for whom 
such earthly Edens open wide their doors, find plea- 
sure by preference in rushing about hot, dusty, noisy 
railways and hotels, herded into tdhles d!h6te of sixty 
and eighty famished travellers, and contending from 
morning to night with innkeepers, porters, drivers, 
and all the rest of that most uninteresting tribe of 
human creatures with whom alone travellers come 
in contact ? Yet so it is — and of taste there is no 
disputing. 

There is but one way to leave home, either in town 
or country, without anxiety. It is for masters and 
mistresses to secure, as the first requisite of comfort 
and peace, a servant whom they can really trust. 
There are plenty of capable servants who are un- 
steady or dishonest, and, on the other hand, plenty of 
well-intentioned servants who are incapables. From 
both classes the house-mother must hope to be de- 
livered; for it is impossible to say which is worst, the 
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woman who knows her duty but will not do it, or the 
woman who would fain do her duty, but when the 
gas escapes, or the cistern bursts, or burglars try to 
get in at the window, goes immediately into hysterics 
on the kitchen floor, and leaves her employer's pro- 
perty to destruction. The servant who deserves to be 
called " trustworthy " must neither be knave nor fool, 
and blessed is the man or woman who has secured his 
or her services. 
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ASHIONABLE AEEIVALS " having seemed 
utterly at an end in London just now, "we 
greeted," as Jeames would say, " with pecu- 
liar satisfaction " the announcement that a whole 
bevy of brilliant ladies — actually "ladies" of title 
in their own right — ^had come to town in the begin- 
ning of the week. A still larger number visited 
those hitherto not very select watering-places, Mar- 
gate and Eamsgate, where they were treated, we 
regret to understand, like the people from the 
steamers at Folkestone, with somewhat deficient 
courtesy. The Petit Follet will, doubtless, record 
that the travelling dress of these distinguished visit- 
ors was mostly of the fashionable Turkish red colour, 
" Sultan," diversified with black spots. It produced 
a rich appearance ; but we could have wished that 
tlie wearers had shown equal taste in the selection of 
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their perfumery, which decidedly did not proceed 
from the establishments of Messrs. Atkinson, Eimmel, 
or Pifesse and Lubin, Our readers will, of course, 
recognize these ladies as belonging to the ancient but 
somewhat diminutive family of the Lady-birds, highly 
respected by all who have the pleasure of their ac- 
quaintance, especially for their public services in eat- 
ing up the aphides who devour the hop. We are 
afraid that, except these insect friends, we shall have 
no fresh visitors to London for some time to come, 
and that the best we can wish for our readers is a 
speedy escape out of smoke and din to rural fields 
and hedge-rows, or to the side of the by no means 
"sad" sea-waves. There was once, we believe, a 
man of so exceedingly sociable a disposition, that he 
remained in London during the month of August of 
his own absolute free will and preference, remarking 
that, though it was less delightful then than at other 
times, there were still always more people in town 
than in the country. It must be confessed it is a 
triumph of the social passion to find ecstasy in its 
brown grass and dust -covered trees, and deserted 
Eotten Eow, when the season has come to a full stop. 
Far worse, naturally, are the streets. The air, dead 
and vapid, conveys the impression that every mouth- 
ful of it has been breathed by at least ten people, of 
whom the first has been smoking bad tobacco, and 
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the remainder have been eating onions and drinking 
beer. The handsome carriages, and well-groomed 
horses, and charming ladies, which reminded the 
hardest worker that there was such a thing as play 
as well as toil in the world, have all disappeared, and 
only laden . carts and fusty cabs go lumbering over 
the stones. The very flowers in the balconies have 
all run to seed, and grown into that peculiar " ram- 
pike" form proper to London geraniums and mignion- 
ette. Doors of stately mansions, which when opened 
used to disclose visions of crimson plush, white stock- 
ings and powdered heads, now stand ajar and reveal a 
dirty charwoman scrubbing the hall, while her shabby 
little children profanely clean their boots on the ma- 
jestic scraper, whereon a month ago they would as 
soon have laid their heads for decapitation. Discon- 
tented shopmen, who think they ought to have a 
longer holiday, stand in gloomy repose behind coun- 
ters once thronged with eager customers, while the 
master calculates the loss per diem of keeping the 
place open at all. No new books appear ; no news is 
to be heard at Club or 'Change. The good preachers 
are all gone out of town, and next to nothing is doing 
at the theatres. All things are dull, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. 

There was an old novel by the authoress of "Frank- 
enstein," which many critics have deemed a finer and 
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more original conception than her still popular ro- 
mance. It purported to be written some centuries 
hence, and described how the human race gradually 
perished through plague, pestilence, and famine, and 
how one Last Man alone sur\aved. He was, of course, 
the heir of all the world's treasures. All the palaces 
and castles, the galleries of art and libraries of wis- 
dom, the gorgeous gardens and splendid parks, the 
horses and equipages, the gold and silver, the crowns 
and jewels of the whole earth, were his. He was in 
* the completest sense " the heir of all the ages." But 
little recked he of that rich inheritance, — speeding 
onward from land to land, hoping and longing with 
a bursting heart to find yet surviving some child — 
some beggar — some wreck of humanity with whom he 
should no more be utterly alone. At last, after years 
of fruitless search, he passed through one of the 
magnificent palaces of Genoa, and beheld far ofif, at 
the end of a long suite of saloons, a wild, haggard 
wretch, clothed in rags, with unkempt beard, and 
eyes burnt with tears. With a cry of ecstasy, he 
rushed to embrace him. Alas ! alas ! it was but his 
own forgotten image, which he has seen reflected in 
the mirror wherewith the palace walls were lined. 

N"ow, could not some new Mrs. Shelley really make 
as good a story as this about a poor gentleman left in 
London in August, 
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" The last * swell'' of summer, 
Left blooming alone?" 

Row all club-rooms are at Ms disposal, the easiest 
chair, the pleasantest window, the entire choice of 
papers and magazines ; how a dozen Hansoms answer 
the signal of his finger, and Covent Garden and 
Charles's shop ofifer their fruit and fish for his ex- 
clusive use. But he heeds them not. He rushes 
about in PaU-maU and Belgravia, seeking friends and 
finding none, till by degrees he extends his search as 
far as Brompton and Bayswater ; but even there he 
seeks in vain. The eternal, " Gone out of town, Sir," 
said with a certain familiar grin, not unaccompanied 
with a shade of pity from the housemaid, drives him 
to despair. He looks up his lists, and remembers 
dull old fogies with whom he refused to dine in June 
in the Eegent's Park or Netting HilL " They would 
never leave home," he fondly thinks ; " Til call on 
them to-day. Hie ! Hansom !" His Hansom speeds 
to the distant goal ; but ere it draws up at the door, 
the closed shutters prove his quest useless. He 
growls — "Back again!" and gives himself over to 
despair. If such large fish sufifer, however, by being 
left stranded when the great tide of fashion ebbs out 
of London, there are at least a good many small 
shrimps and crabs which seem to enjoy the occasion 
and disport themselves very pleasantly. Solemn 
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officials at railways venture to let their children 
come and play about beside theuL Gardens and 
squares, closed all the rest of the year to vulgar feet, 
are filled with rejoicing little urchins getting that 
small comer of the great play-ground Earth for brief 
enjoyment Servajits go home to dear old country 
houses for a few days, and bring back " mother " to 
keep them from feeling lonely in the big house of 
which they are left in charge. It is not exactly 
a Saturnalia, but there is a great relaxation of all the 
bonds of discipline, and a breach in the monotony of 
toil; and life is made tolerable with the aid of tea and 
periwinkles, and gossip, unlimited by the necessity of 
answering the belL 
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appears to us that the violent attacks made 
on the Confessional by extravagant and ex- 
cited Protestants in England have somewhat 
tended to obscure in the public mind the real aspects 
of this question. Mr. Murphy's diatribes and the 
notorious pamphlet so long hawked about the streets 
of London have diverted attention from the true mis- 
chief to be feared. Justly aware that from our own 
clergy no such dangers as those alleged to belong to 
Eomish confessors could possibly be apprehended, 
firm in our conviction of the purity of intention both 
of English priests and penitents, we have most of us 
been content to leave the matter aside as undeserving 
of notice. Books like " The Church and the World," 
with their marvellous accounts of General Confessions 
lasting ten hours long, and occasional rumours of pro- 
secutions, now and then named in the newspapers. 
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awaken sometimes a little surprise; but, on the 
whole, the English public has tacitly permitted the 
notion of confession and absolution to grow into a 
common idea. Thirty years ago, such a thing was 
unheard of in England, save in the small clique which 
surrounded Dr. Newman and Dr. Pusey at Oxford. 
Ten years hence, if English feeling do not revolt from 
it in time, it is quite possible that confession may 
have made good its standing as a recognized practice 
in a large section of the Church, and the resulting 
influence upon national character may begin to be 
perceived when it will be too late to turn the tide. 

Let us try to explain why we deprecate vehemently 
the use of the confessional in the Church of England. 
The Eeformation has been described in a dozen ways, 
— as the political release of England from the foreign 
domination of the Pope, — as the theological revolu- 
tion which exploded mediaeval doctrines of Transub- 
stantiation, Mariol&try, &c., and introduced purer 
ideas, — as the moral reform which cleared away all 
the vices engendered in the monasteries and nursed 
by indulgences, and erected a standard of Puritan 
ethics which has been ever since the glory and the 
strength of England and America. All these views 
are true. But deeper than all, and more important 
than political or theological or even moral changes, 
we hold was the religious reformation which trans* 
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formed for our Anglo-Saxon race for ever the habit 
of sacerdotal reliance into the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and personal relation of each soul to its 
Almighty Creator. Here lies the true difference, we 
believe, between Eomanism and Protestantism — a 
difference of which all outward varieties of forms and 
doctrines are but the expression ajid manifestation. 
To the Eomanists (who may be said to include the 
whole of the Latin race), the Church is the primary 
idea, and each individual soul, in so far as it has any 
religious life, enjoys it as a member of the Church. 
A man is admitted by a priest at baptism into that 
only fold of salvation, and a priest keeps the keys 
which must open for him the world of future joy or 
future agony. His moral responsibility, nay, his very 
will and choice of good or evil, he can throw upon 
his ecclesiastical superior. He is the more meritorious 
and more saintly, the more he ceases to be a moral 
free agent and becomes the mere tool of the Church. 
But for the Protestant (shall we say for the Teuton 
race at large ?), religion begins not in the Church, but 
in the individual. The sense of personal responsibility 
with him is paramount. He feels himself to be first 
a moral being, a child of God, and then, secondly, and 
in a subordinate sense, a. member of a great organiza- 
tion of religion which he calls a Church. The practi- 
cal result of this difference of starting-point is obvious. 
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To the Protestant, the idea of obtaining the Church's 
decision of his moral difficulties and a priest's abso- 
lution for his sins is entirely foreign and incongruous. 
His inner life is to him a sacred thing, so sacred that 
he can lay it bare to his Maker alone, while he shrinks 
with pain and disgust from revealing it to any human 
being. The notion of talking for hours together to 
another man about his sins and his shortcomings, 
his broken resolutions, and his aspirations after better 
things, is not merely (as priests always say) the mor- 
tification of his pride ; it is the desecration of his best 
feelings, an offence to a spiritual modesty as true and 
holy as any corporeal law. Shall we say all this is 
a mistake on the part of the Protestant, and that he 
ought to be exhorted to thrust it aside and lay open 
his inmost heart, not to his nearest and dearest human 
friend in some moment of supreme trial or tenderness, 
but to the gentleman who happens to be the clergy- 
man of his parish, young or old, wise or foolish, as he 
may chance to be, and as a regular periodical prac- 
tice, a sort of moral ablution, to be taken like his 
morning bath ? The thing is monstrous, so monstrous 
that, except when very young or very weak, we sus- 
pect that Englishmen will for many a day be rarely 
found to heed such invitations. But the case is dif- 
ferent with women, whose tender consciences, aimless 
Uves, and natural longing for sympathy and support, 
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must for ever expose them to the mistake that the 
act they really seek as an indulgence of self-love is 
one of self-denial, because it involves some pretty 
show of humiliation. Will it, then, be less mischiev- 
ous to Englishwomen than to Englishmen to go to 
confessi6n ? We are persuaded that it will be still 
more hurtful to aU the simplicity and delicacy of 
their feelings. The lady who wrote the celebrated 
essay in " The Church and the World," and assured 
us of the benefit she had experienced from the prac- 
tice of confession, herself affords, as we think^ a very 
excellent proof of the justice of our opinion upon this 
point. She begins by narrating how she deceived 
her father to enjoy her confession, and proceeds to 
unveil her religious emotions in a way which few 
Englishwomen could bear to do in a letter to a friend, 
much less in a printed book for the perusal of the 
world. 

Protestants, it has often been lamented, are not 
fond of frequenting their churches at odd hours for 
the purpose of semi-private devotion. They have an 
extraordinary objection (but perhaps one not whoUy 
unauthorized) to be seen "praying at the corner of 
the streets;" and as an Englishman's home is his 
castle, so the "chamber" where he can "shut his 
door" is his favourite church. The practice of con- 
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fession, partially permitted by the fathers of the Ee- 
formation, was (like fasting) so alien to the Prptestant 
spirit, that it dropped ere long into desuetude, and, till 
the resurrection of Romanism during the last quarter 
of a century, the idea (unless in the case of some 
death-bed repentance for enormous crime) had passed 
utterly out of our minds. Surely it was well that so 
it did. The grosser evils of the confessional, as exhi- 
bited in Italy and Spain, we do not and cajinot fear 
here. But the more spiritual harm, the injury to the 
inner sanctities of the religious Ufe, are inseparable 
from the thing itself, be it practised by men never so 
purely iutentioned; and this injury we look upon as 
a very canker in the blossom of our tree of life. 
Somewhat too much there may be among us of our 
"insularity" carried into our religion; somewhat too 
few efforts for mutual help ; somewhat too much of 
that erroneous but not unpardonable hypocrisy- 
tumed-inside-out, which makes an English gentleman 
continually talk as if he wished his friends to believe 
he were not as generous, as unselfish and as pious, as 
he really is. But what venial faults are these com- 
pared to that thorough moral degeneration when every 
sanctuary of the heart has been rifled of its secrets ; 
when the solemn responsibility of the will has been 
shifted to the shoulders of a priest ; and when repent- 
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ance itself has been talked about and analyzed and 
rehearsed, till not}iing remains for the man but to 
" peep and botanize upon his mother's grave" ! 
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jHE false prophets of all ages — even down to 
some now living in America — have shewn 
their depth of insight into men's hearts by 
nothing more than by prescribing to their followers 
painful and even degrading observances and sacrifices. 
We love things much in the degree in which we have 
voluntarily suffered for them ; and having once stirred 
the high pulse of self-sacrifice in a human soul, and 
induced a man to give up some cherished object, or 
to endure some sharp pang for a " cause," he is hence- 
forth earnestly bound thereto by a bond all the more 
strong because unsuspected. What is noblest as well 
as what is weakest in us, is always moved by such 
trumpet-sounding appeals to grand self-sacrifice ; and 
so it has come to pass ten thousand times that when 
the true Prophet Says, " What doth God desire of thee, 
but to do justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
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with thy God ?" — the exhortation falls dead on dis- 
regarding ears. But when the false teacher says, 
" God desires of thee to fast and watch, and renounce 
marriage, and use the scourge and go barefoot," there 
comes instantly the ready response, " I — and I — and 
I — will do it all ! I will dwell on a pillar-top ! I 
will enter La Trappe 1 I will take the Veil 1" 

Three days ago, a young Irish girl, twenty years of 
age, and, we presume, possessed of some wealth (there 
is rarely much ado about impoverished novices), re- 
ceived the Black Veil in the Nunnery in Great 
Ormond Street. Monsignor Capel, her countiyman, 
pronounced the discourse, which explained to the outer 
world of faithful Catholics and gaping heretics the 
meaning and purpose of the solemn scene. Had a Pro- 
testant lecturer given such a version of the inner sense 
of conventual life as was conveyed in this sermon, 
we confess we should have considered it a somewhat 
harsh and unwarranted caricature. Delivered in the 
mellifluous accents of Monsignor Capel, we have no 
choice but to accept it as authoritative and correct ; 
and a strange view it assuredly gives of what the 
Church of Rome understands the religion of the par 
exeellence "religious" Orders to be. After observing 
that for two years this young girl had not repented 
of her choice, he goes on to say, " Once for all, God's 
seal is to be set upon you. You revoke man's dearest 
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gift, that of liberty. You lay that at the feet of God. 
From this day you will be a slave in His holy ser- 
vice." Thus, then, we find the Church of Borne 
teaches that Liberty is the gift, not of God, but of 
Man. Freedom of the Will — that most awful and 
mysterious of all the endowments of humanity, on 
which all our responsibility for time and eternity 
depends — ^that solemn charge is, we are told, "the 
dearest gift of man'' ! And (as a corollary from this 
monstrous proposition) to renounce that freedom of 
will, and swear limitless obedience to priest and supe- 
rior, is to "lay it at the feet of God"! It would 
answer very ill for such teachers to begin by impress- 
ing on their disciples that it is the Father of us all 
who has laid on us the tremendous charge of moral 
and intellectual freedom, and to whom, therefore, we 
must necessarily be responsible for their use. Eecog- 
nizing this, those disciples might ask, " How dare any 
man or men assume to govern the consciences of those 
whom God has made free ? How may the humblest 
and meekest renounce the charge of self- guidance 
which God has imposed, and lay it on the shoulders 
of a priest ?" But, no ! Monsignor Capel is perfectly 
logicaL By first asserting Freedom to be man's gift, 
it becomes possible to induce the pious soul to sup- 
pose that, in abnegating it in favour of a priestly 
director, he is giving it to God. 
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Even with such strange inversion of truth, how- 
ever, the conception of the religious life as set forth 
by this Eomish preacher, it must be owned, is mar- 
vellously poor and mean. He tells the Nun, " Hence- 
forth you will be a * slave' in God's holy service. Not 
only your intelligence, but your will, is ' enslaved' by 
Him who gave it." We Protestants have been wont 
to pray to One "whose service is perfect freedom," 
and to believe " in the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God." With us it is the Sinner who is enslaved by 
his own lusts, "passive," as the very word would 
shew, under his "passions." To talk to a virtuous 
man of God's blessed service as an "enslavement," 
would be an insult. Are we " enslaved" to the father, 
mother, friend, whose desire it is our dearest wish to 
fulfil? Do we deem it "slavery" to be true, just, 
brave, sober, upright ; and that it would be " freedom" 
to lie, and drink, and steal ? Truly, in such words as 
those of Monsignor Capel, the truth seems to leak 
out. The poor novice, bewildered by her teachers into 
thinking that man gave her freedom, and that God 
takes it from her, will submit to her spiritual superior, 
and be henceforth, no doubt, very really " enslaved." 
Her delusion is that she will be " enslaved by God," 
whereas she will really be enslaved by sacerdotal 
tyranny and superstition. 

There is a very serious lesson to be learned from 
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these monastic melodramas ; would that the idle and 
fashionable crowds who flock to see them for the sake 
of a "sensation" could take it to heart! It is a 
miserable and a shamefid thing that, when such poor 
and false conceptions of* duty as are exhibited on 
such occasions can stir young souls to self-sacrifice 
(generously intended, even when utterly mistaken), 
a far higher, more rational and more happy faith, 
should move us comparatively so little ! One spec- 
tator, perhaps, goes away admiring the Nun senti- 
mentally, but feeling no sort of inclination to imitate 
her devotion. Another shrugs the shoulder contemp- 
tuously at the poor girl's " superstition." But neither 
the first nor the last reflects that, after aU, it is some- 
thing nobler to wish to dedicate ourselves to the 
highest life we know — even if we be, misled as to 
what such life should be — than to sit down contented 
with a mean, useless, self-indulgent existence; per- 
fectly well instructed that neither the claims of reli- 
gion nor of morality can so be satisfied. 
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\T is our duty to record an important accession 
to the ranks of the " Shrieking Sisterhood." 
The new recruit belongs to an opposite camp 
— or shall we say, fraternity? — to those who have 
hitherto borne the name, but has triumphantly vin- 
dicated the equal, if not superior, powers of screech 
possessed by one who wears the proud title of "A 
Weak-minded Female." Under this attractive name 
a lady — or can it be a gentleman adopting female 
style and logic ? — ^writes a long letter on Women, and 
candidly confesses at the outset, "the rights of 
women is a subject which always makes me angry, 
and, I fear, uncharitable." Of course there is some- 
thing at once so rational and so dignified in calling 
on the public to listen to our notions, precisely on 
the ground that our minds are weak, and that we are 
angry whenever we hear of the particular subject in 
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question, that we feel bound to place ourselves at the 
feet of this " Woman on Women," and learn from her 
how henceforth to judge that perilous question. We 
used, indeed, formerly to indulge some erratic admira- 
tion for strength of intellect and soundness of judg- 
ment, wherever those qualities might be found; we 
even entertained some sort of regard for those who 
resembled the lady the poet described as 

"A large-brained woman and deep-hearted man ;" 

and thought the Hebrew sage was not altogether 
wrong when he said of the virtuous woman, that she 
** girdeth her loins with strength ; she strengtheneth 
her arms." But now we know better, and shall take 
it as an axiom that it is the weak-minded who have 
the most obvious right to demand the acceptance of 
their opinions ; and that, as the ever-sagacious Chinese 
express it, "The glory of a man is knowledge; but 
the glory of a woman is to renouiice knowledge." 

In this teachable frame of mind we sit down to 
study "A Woman on Women." And in the first 
words of her letter, after her preliminary scream of 
anger, we find a whole fund of wisdom — or, shall we 
say, of weak-mindedness ? " What are those people 
thinking of," she indignantly asks, "who wish to 
unsettle arrangements which have worked well for so 
long a time, and, because things are now in an abnor- 
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mal state, who are trying to make matters worse by 
introducing other arrangements which may tend to 
promote the happiness of the few, while they imperil 
that of the many?'* First, then, we are told that the 
present order of things has " worked well for so long 
a time." Probably it has worked so well for the weak- 
minded female (or the gentleman who represents that 
character), that it is obviously quite monstrous for 
anybody to wish to change it. True, there are hun- 
dreds of poverty-stricken ladies besieging every oflBce 
or charitable institution which offers them the means 
of earning the poorest salary or the most pitiful pen- 
sion. True, there are hundreds and thousands more 
wasting in utter idleness and frivolity the gifts which 
God Almighty surely did not bestow in vain, but meant 
to be a joy to the inheritor and a blessing to mankind. 
True, there are hundreds of robbed and trampled 
wives whose stories of wrong and suffering are too 
common even to deserve the passing notice of their 
neighbours. True, last of all, that there are ten thou- 
sand women who — from one cause or another, but 
chiefly from the causes of helplessness, ignomnce and 
want — have sunk down into a slough of pollution 
and perdition, which not (ytdy weak-minded females 
shudder to name. All this is true. But what then ? 
Who are they who can wish to change " arrangements 
which have worked so well" ? The Weak-minded 
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Female cannot conceive how anybody can have the 
audacity to lay his profane hands on such a bulwark 
as the Common Law regarding the property of married 
women ; and pleasantly talks of " other arrangements, 
tending to promote the happiness of the few, while 
imperilling that of the m%ny.'* Truly we stand cor- 
rected by this Weak-minded Female of a very stupid 
error. We had hitherto supposed that it was the 
" many" poor washerwomen, charwomen, needle- 
women, &c., who would be benefited by the Married 
Women's Property Bill; and only the "few" wealthy 
ladies (either weak or strong-minded) whose happiness 
would not be either imperilled or advanced thereby. 

But the Weak-minded Female, perhaps with a view 
of sustaining the character, appropriately passes sud- 
denly from this part of her subject to a little confi- 
dential chat ; and here again we sit and draw wisdom 
from her lips : " I am glad to say," she observes, " I 
am not intimately acquainted with any strong-minded 
female, so I cannot help wondering what sort of being 
she is in daily life. Is she of the Jellyby and Par- 
diggle species? In what state does she keep her 
wardrobe ? And were there an exhibition of plain 
needlework, could she hope to gain a medal for darn- 
ing, button-holes, &c.?" How wise, and at the same 
time how witty, is all this ! But can it be quite trueT 
Has not the Weak-minded Female really honoured. 
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by her "intimate acquaintance/* some of her mis- 
guided sisters who have been petitioning for all sorts 
of emancipations ? Is it not from Miss Nightingale 
and Miss Carpenter she has drawn the brilliant and 
original suggestions of Mrs. Jellyby and Mrs. Par- 
diggle ? Is it not Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Kemble 
who have impressed her with the necessity for insti- 
tuting an inquiry into their wardrobes ? There was 
once a song, entirely in the spirit of the Weak-minded 
Female's letter, in which it was remarked — 

« Tis a pity when charming women 
Talk of things which they don't understand." 

The main gist of the letter before us lies, how- 
ever, in the writer's suggestion of "what women ought 
to do in lieu of those very objectionable things 
which they are now so improperly seeking, — such, for 
example, as managing their own earnings, entering 
suitable professions, and voting at elections. She 
observes that those who are so determined to help 
women, may do so "without dragging us contented 
females from behind the ramparts of quiet domestic 
life." As nobody has ever yet proposed a " BiU to 
compel Females to Spend their own Money," nor one 
to force them to take degrees in Medicine, nor a Bill 
to oblige them to use a vote if they should receive 
one, our dear Weak-minded Friend is, we apprehend, 
herself a little in advance of her assumed condition. 
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when she describes her position, in case of the triumph 
of strong-mindedness, as that of being " dragged from 
behind the ramparts of domestic life." But her dreaded 
foes may argue that it is rather hard, because the cat 
likes herself to lie purring on the rug, that she should 
mew and spit at the dog, who asks to go out walking. 
The strong-minded ladies, we apprehend, will be only 
too well pleased if the weak-minded will leave them 
to do their business, and to contend for employment 
alone. 

But, says our "guide, philosopher and friend"— 

" Has the most clever woman no duties worthy of her 
powers? Can she not shew piety at home, and set an 
example of sobriety in dress and demeanour to her depen- 
dents? Can she not continually improve her mind by 
rational reading? Can she not visit the sick and aged?" 

Now we have it. Now is our great problem — How 
are women to spend a useful life ? — solved for us at 
last. A life, say of some sixty years, ought to be 
spent in the three grand undertakings. First, by 
" shewing piety, and setting an example of sobriety 
in dress." We used, indeed, to think that the less 
piety was " shewn," the more it was felt ; and how to 
spend time in " setting an example" of sober dress is 
a little puzzling, because sober dress takes the least 
possible time to put on, and no very striking sensa- 
tion would be produced even by parading it in the 
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streets. Still, this is one employment. The visiting 
the sick and aged is another ; for which, however, we 
fancy strong-minded women — such as the before-men- 
tioned Miss Nightingale and Miss Carpenter — have 
shewn at least as much inclination, and considerably 
more power of usefulness, than anybody else. But, 
lastly, we have the grand occupation of all. We are 
triumphantly asked, "Cannot a woman continually 
improve her mind by rational reading?" We seize 
on the lesson with ecstasy. Yes ; here is something 
a woman can really do without " unsexing herself," 
or being "dragged from the ramparts," or anything 

half so dreadful. She can "continually" what? 

can we believe our eyes ? — " continually improve her 
mind," become well-informed, learn to interest herself 
in the great political and social questions of the day? 
Begin to long that she, too, feeble as she is, might say 
one word for the True, and cast one straw into the 
balance of the Eight ? In one word, become Strong- 
minded? Oh, horror! horror! Weak-minded Female! 
whither have you led your too confiding critic ? 




(Sur |tHjg[|^b0urs. 




;T is all very well for divines to tell us "to love 
^ our neighbours." If our " neighbours " lived 
in a tent pitched a hundred yards off under 
the next palm-tree, with the prospect of striking and 
going further next week, or even if they lived in a 
detached villa, with a high wall between our respec- 
tive gardens, we might find the exercise of the virtue 
within the limits of our moral powers. With a little 
exertion we can feel charitably towards the people who 
live on the other side of the street, though they do 
make " Punch " perform before their windows at least 
once a month ; and when the family is out of town, 
the parties given by the housemaids are exceedingly 
distressing. But to ask us to love the people who 
are only divided from us by nine inches of porous 
brick — as romantic people always say at sea, " with 
only a plank between us and destruction" — ^and 
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whose cabs and carriages, knocker, bells, tradesmen's 
carts, chQdren's perambulator, cook's chopping, car- 
penter's hammering, old gentleman poking the fire, 
young ladies screeching bravuras, and babies squall- 
ing in the nursery, are all so many perennial tor- 
tures and insults to us — ^to ask us to love these 
neighbours, is to require of human nature something 
exorbitant. He who can do it must be like that 
character mentioned by Shelley — but by nobody else 

— ^who 

" — gave an enemy 
His plank, then plunged aside to die 

Howard and F^n^lon, and Mrs. Fry, and all those 

sort of people, could not hold a candle to him. We 

can only justify moralists in using such a wild 

hyperbole, on the ground that they wish to make a 

sort of high-tide mark, or what the lawyers call the 

jetsom line, of all human charity. He who, living at 

No. 10, Stucco Villas, can lay his hand on his heart 

and say he loves the inhabitants of No. 9, and feels 

complacency towards the people who dwell in No. 11, 

that man has nothing more to learn from teachers of 

virtue. He is fit to pass muster before Ehadaman- 

thus himself, and to join the congenial society of 

those 

" Happy youths who died for love, 
Wandering in a myrtle grove." 
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The way in which neighbours .can torment each 
other, if, like the young gentleman with the exquisite 
white tie, they " give the whole of their minds to it," 
is astonishing. Of course, if one party happens to be 
subject to bad headaches, or sleeplessness, or to have, 
like poor Mr. Babbage, any employment whereby he 
hopes to benefit the world by hard intellectual labour, 
then there is a grand field opened to you, as an 
amiable neighbour, by all the easy methods of en- 
couraging organ-men, hammering at the partition- 
wall at 6 a.m., and thundering at the hall door at 
midnight; placing an harmonium on a level with 
your neighbour's study-table, so that the peculiarly 
excruciating grind of that instrument may thrill his 
legs through the floor ; and always keeping your sick 
baby in the apartment next his bed-room. Again, 
if anything particularly deplorable happens in his 
family, of which your servants will be sure to give 
you the earliest notice, that is of course the moment 
to give a five-o'clock party, and to fill the street with 
the carriages of your friends. Or, on the contrary, 
if his daughter is to be married, that is the day to 
seize for ordering home your annual supply of coals. 
You can easily arrange for sufficient carts and sacks 
to keep the whole pavement in a most desirable state 
for the passage of a party in bridal array. Nor are 
the mutual-annoyance powers of neighbours by any 
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means limited to the actual houses in which they 
dwell together, we will not say precisely " in unity," 
but in propinquity. The possession of a bit of garden 
as large, we will suppose, as a fair-sized dinner-table, 
is a " hostage to fortune," and he who seeks peace 
should hesitate before he incurs the risk of it. Mrs. 
Nickleby's venerable lover courted her by throwing 
vegetable marrows over his wall, at the feet of the 
fair object of his affections. But there are other 
things beside wholesome vegetables, and other senti- 
ments beside those of respectful love, expressed some- 
times by missives similarly delivered. Dead cats, 
bones, and broken crockery, are not unknown, par- 
ticularly to those who are so fondly trustful as to 
leave valuable plants and cap-glasses exposed to such 
attentions. Another of Dickens* heroines is described 
as for ever subject to the invasions of asses from 
the neighbouring common into her small domain, and 
rushing out every hour or two with a call to her 
maid — " Janet ! Donkeys ! " But the " peaceable 
ass " is a rare visitant in a suburban paradise. Cats 
are the ministering angels who habitually scratch up 
the flower-beds and break the lily stems ; but their 
perfectly irrepressible depredations are small com- 
pared to those of a goat, which, it may be observed, 
is usually kept by some obliging neighbour if any 
small bit of grass be within sight, the tying of the 
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goat being, naturally, not the concern of the owner, 
but of those whose shrubs he nibbles. 

The real triumph of neighbourly animosity, how- 
ever, happens when there is a gate anywhere through 
which the owners of two or more houses have right 
of way. Does No. 3 wish it kept shut, and is he 
weak enough to explain his reasons for such a de- 
sire ? Then No. 4, of course, has the genuine grati- 
fication of leaving it open ten times a day, and so of 
exercising at once the two functions most dear to the 
inner snob, of insisting on a right which nobody dis- 
putes, and of behaving like one of Janet's donkeys. 
Eeal worry, however, worse than all of these, is in 
having a boys' school play-ground adjoining your 
back premises. What an ill-fated man may be made 
to suffer in the way of screams and shouts, balls or 
brickbats, tricks and practical jokes, from a couple of 
score of boys at a boarding-school, who hand down 
their spite against him through generations of scho- 
lars, the time fails us to record. Let our poor cor- 
respondents, who complain so often and so grievously, 
take the consolation of professional comforters : " It 
might have been worse!" We pity their case; but 
we can assure them that the aggravations of pianos 
going at all hours, and of boys exploding gunpowder, 
are mild. evils — ills to which all flesh is heir, when it 
lives in a town. Let them try what it is to keep a 
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garden, and then see what those young gentlemen 
will do to their flowers and their favourite tom-cat. 

Or would it be possible, on the other hand, to 
turn all this article inside out, and that people whom 
chance or convenience has caused to live unplea- 
santly near together, should, instead of seeking how to 
worry each other reciprocally, try whether, by a few 
concessions and a little consideration, they could not 
reduce vicinage to each other to the minimum of 
possible annoyance ? The experiment would not be 
altogether unworthy, perhaps, of a nation generally 
professing the Christian religion, but so anxious to 
extend the meaning of the word " neighbour " to the 
inhabitants of Patagonia and Kamtschatka, that they 
seem to forget the term has a natural sense also; and 
that if the claims of neighbourhood do not end a mile 
oflf, they certainly need not wait to begin till we reach 
that distance from home. 




^Igt €onti in "^^ordion. 




P most of our readers these words convey the 
idea of a royal palace, with flags flying and 
guards mounted ; levies and drawing-rooms, 
balls and concerts ; long trains of carriages filled with 
splendid women and men in gorgeous uniforms — in a 
word, pretty much the heavAdMl of what the Gate* 
chism calls "the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world." 

To a few people, however, " the Court in London " 
signifies a somewhat different thing. When they 
speak of it, they mean a nest of nine sordid houses 
in Marylebone, whose recent condition is thus de- 
scribed by a very well-known "Court-lady," Miss 
Octavia Hill : — 



" The houses were in a most deplorable condition. The 
plaster was dropping from the walls. On one staircase a 
pail was set to catch the rain which fell through the roof. 
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The banisters were gone, having been burnt as firewood by 
the tenants. The grates were falling forward into the 
rooms. One dirty water-butt received the water laid on 
for all the houses, and, as it leaked, those who did not fill 
their ji^ as the water came in, could have none afteiv 
wards. Facing the cottages was a bit of desolate ground, 
occupied by dilapidated cowsheds, manure heaps, and rub- 
bish of every description," 

Such was " the Court in London " to which, four 
years ago, some benevolent persons turned their eyes 
and thoughts. It had not even the small recom- 
mendation of having " seen better days," and been 
constructed with some regard to health and beauty, 
like the dwellings to which Alexander Smith com- 
pares men fallen from youthful promise and honour : 

. . . '' Those old mansions standing in our pauper streets, 
Lodgings once of kings and nobles, silken stirs and trumpets' 

din; 
Now,'where crouch, 'mong rags and fever, shapes of squalor 

and of sin.'* 

The "shapes of squalor and sin" were to be found 
abundantly in the Marylebone court, but there had 
never been anything better there. The houses were 
built for the occupiers, and the occupiers fitted the 
houses. When one poor fellow, with a gleam of 
ambition after better things, implored the landlord 
to prevent the leakage from the sole supply of water, 
he received for answer, that if " he didn't like the 

p 2 
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place as it was, he might leave it ;" and there was an 
end of his dreauL 

This place, then — we do not know its name ; pro- 
bably it is " Paradise Row "* — ^was bought by Mr. 
Euskin, not exactly to add to his collection of 
Turner's landscapes, but to hand over to the mer- 
ciful management of the lady who publishes the 
Court Chronicle from which we derive our informa- 
tion, and who was desirous of trying what could be 
done to remedy the state of affairs. She has now 
after four years, given an account of her stewardship, 
of which one of the not least astonisliing facts is, that 
the capital invested in the purchase of these Eden- 
bowers (we believe £1000) has paid interest at the 
rate of five per cent. 

What are the principles of action which have pro- 
duced this result, while converting the "Paradise 
Row" above depicted into a healthful and orderly 
little nook, where the inhabitants, even in the win- 
ters of greatest distress in London, have actually 
wanted no assistance ? They are sufficiently simple 
and straightforward to require no very elaborate ex- 
planation ; and may be summed up in two rules : To 
make the poor pay their rent; and to make them feel 

* To the infinite astonishment of the writer, it appeared, 
after the publication of this paper, that Paradise Row is 
nctually the name of the delectable spot in question ! 
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they are known. For the first principle, paradoxical 
as it may seem, it appears to be the greatest charity 
which can be done a family of the indigent class to 
compel it to pay its debts ; or rather, never to run into 
debt for rent; and so to lay a basis of self-respect and 
honesty in the possession of a fairly purchased home. 
Miss Hill actually declares that during four years not 
one of her tenants has ever been allowed to be two 
weeks in arrear. " Could anything be more cruel ?" 
cries the easy-going subscriber to a dozen charities, 
who finds it much more pleasant to put his hand ten 
times in his well-filled pocket, than his foot once in the 
filthy purlieus of Paradise Eow. " Can anything be 
more cruel than to extort, week after week, the hard- 
earned shillings of these poor, half-starved creatures ?" 
Yes, there is something much more cruel. It is to 
let them run into debt, encouraging them to practise 
all the arts of whining mendicancy, and to spend 
money in drink which is due to shelter. That ab- 
solute Justice is the truest Mercy, seems never to 
have been better exemplified than in this little king- 
dom in Marylebone. Let him who doubts it read the 
article from which we are quoting the results. 

Secondly, there is the principle that the poor should 
be made to feel they are personally known, and, if 
they deserve it, esteemed and trusted, by those more 
happily placed on the world's ladder, and able to give 
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them a helping hand up its otherwise insurmountable 
steps. In a practical point of view, the use of the 
recommendations and guarantees of character thus 
obtained for men in need of work, girls going to ser- 
vice, women seeking needlework or charing, is ob- 
viously incalculaUe. In hundreds of cases it must 
make the whole difference of a life-time spent in 
progressive advance in respectable employment, or 
doomed to the eternal hand-to-mouth battle with 
starvation of helpless indigence. But, in a moral 
point of view, and as an encouragement to the sink- 
ing heart of poverty and the failing self-restraint of 
tempted weakness and passion, it must needs be still 
more precious. Even the belief that God looks down 
and observes the good and evil through the thick 
atmosphere of smoke and sin in some of these 
human dens, must be almost impossible, if no kindly 
human eye ever traverses the gloom to pity or en- 
courage. 

Of course there are accessory little plans of bene- 
YOlelice which have been made to play a part in the 
Jttgen^ration of the court in Marylebone. The "deso- 
late spot " turned into a healthful playground for the 
children ; mothers' meetings and working parties for 
the women ; and other minor schemes, have naturally 
developed themselves. But the one leading system, 
never neglected on any pretence, and out of which all 
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the rest has come, is the weekly visit for the collec- 
tion of rent This is, to our thinking, precisely as 
it ought to be. The relation, commenced in simple 
business, and conducted^ as all business ought to be, 
as a straightforward matter of rigid commerce, is the 
best basis on which charity can build ; the somewhat 
hard but strong and flexible, bony skeleton which it 
cto overlay with the fledi and blood of human sym- 
pathy and kindness. 

Mr. Torrens's Act for Artizans and Labourers' 
Dwellings is stUl almost a dead letter, and likely 
long to remain so, while the working of it is com- 
Initted to the local vestries. Mr. Peabody's muni- 
ficent gifts, and all the lodging-houses erected of re- 
cent yearis by philanthropists — ^with the exception, 
perhaps, of those in Duck Lane, Westminster — are 
allotted and even restricted to the use of a class 
above that which most needs assistance, and whose 
miserable dwellings, as they now exist, are the 
cholera and fever nests of the town. We must ob- 
viously wait some time before anything better on a 
large scale is to be done in the direction of pulling 
down the rookeries and building up fit habitations 
for the really indigent poor, and those who — ^as they 
themselves phrase it — "get their living about the 
streets." But no delay is needful, nor any vast out- 
lay of capital, for benevolent gentlemen with a few 
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hundreds to spare to buy up poor lodging-houses, nor 
for benevolent ladies with leisure and goodwill, to 
look after them, as Miss Hill has been doing in 
Marylebone with such encouraging results. 

If nothing else could be accomplished, surely some- 
thing might be done in the way of utilizing the waste 
spaces to be found even in the most crowded locali- 
ties — ^like the " desolate spot " behind Paradise Row, 
for children's play places ? The choice of evils be- 
tween the dark, filthy staircase with banisters carried 
off for firewood, and the still dirtier street beset with 
moral dangers worse than the chance of broken bones, 
must be a dilemma to give many good mothers the 
heartache. Poor little children! for whom black 
gutters will hereafter supply the memories of which 
Scotland's poet spake, 

" We twa ha' paidled T the bum, 
An' pu'd the gowans fine," 

and for whom dust-heaps, made of all loathsome 
things, represent at once haycocks and baby-houses of 
toys ! Poor little human animals ! How much bet- 
ter than yours is the fate of the young rabbits and 
hares in the woods ; nay, of the mice and rats, for 
whom darkness and dirt are not conditions of disease 
and degradation ! 
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iHETHEE there be a theatre or circus in the 
fashionable watering-place of Folkestone, we 
are not aware, but apparently the most popular 
public entertainment of the natives is the comedy 
daily performed gratis on their pier, entitled "The 
Landing of Sea-sick Passengers." Crowds assemble 
as the Boulogne boat is seen to approach the coast, 
and when the gangway is thrown across, and the 
procession of tottering, washed-out ladies and pallid 
gentlemen defile feebly from the vessel, the joy of 
the assembly in the jubilant spectacle becomes exube- 
rant, and finds vent in audible remarks, ironical ad- 
dresses, and hilarious bursts of laughter. Naturally, 
the passengers, being in a less cheerful frame of mind 
than their critics, are apt to take the matter a little 
surlily, and to fail to " see the joke," when they find 
their own persons treated as exquisitely ludicrous 
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objects. Snck of thein as liappen to be foreigners, 
and unaccustomed to enjoy what Shakespeare speaks 
of in th^^ Tempest as " the subtleties of the Isle," are 
led to jump at conclusions respecting our insular 
civilization the reverse of complimentary. But, pro- 
bably, the deepest of all disgust is that felt by the 
Englishman himself, who, perchance, returning after 
long exile to his own country, with his heart fuU of 
warm and tender feeling — ^ready, as one might say, to 
shake hands with every burly countryman, and kiss 
every blue-eyed Saxon child — is suddenly disturbed 
from his patriotic mood by a roar of rude and inso- 
lent merriment, as he hands his invalid wife, dizzy 
and faltering from the tossing waves, upon their long- 
desired native shore. 

It has been held by some philosophers that ^ty 
is a peculiar prerogative of the human race, and one 
of the distinguishing characteristics which divide us 
from the brutes. The dictum may be questioned, 
seeing that savages eat their grandmothers as piously 
as the wolves devour their wounded companions ; and 
very few of the two-^legged kind feel as deep and un- 
selfish sympathy with another's woe as a dog displays 
for that of his master. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that pity is a highly respectable sentim^it, 
of which nobody would exactly like to repudiate die 
possession. Will, then, some philosopher explain the 
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cause why certain humaa afflictions, recognized on all 
hands as sufiRciently trying, are yet almolsrt universally 
excluded from a share in the beneficent operation of 
•compassion ? It is not wicked to be sea-sick ; it does 
not prove a man a villain or a fool to have the gout ; 
there is no moral error involved in getting tossed by 
a bull, — ^yet all these evils invariably bring to the 
sufferers a sense of being somehow ridiculous and 
absurd in the eyes of their fellows, which adds yet a 
pang to nausea, and a sharper twinge to the tortures 
of gout. Of course there is a height of sympathetic 
affection (we look upon it as about the loftiest to 
which human nature attains) when we cease to 
despise " our guide, philosopher and friend," because 
he feels the motion of a steamer unpleasantly. 
Daughters, we believe, have been actually known to 
respect, and even to treat with tenderness, fathers 
troubled with what Cowper so disdainfully, and with 
such disregard to medical accuracy, describes as 

" Pangs arthritic which infest the toe 
Of libertine excess." 

It is possible to imagine a mother who would find 
nothing diverting in seeing her child on the horns of 
an infuriated Durham. But these are the exceptions. 
Nature points out the propriety in all such cases of 
bursting into a guffaw ; or, at the least, quietly titter- 
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ing at the miseries and perils of our fellows under 
such contemptible conditions. Good-breeding, of 
course, reduces the outward manifestation of our 
cachinnation to zero, but at the same time fills us 
with inward satisfaction and pride at the extreme 
generosity and courtesy we display by being mode- 
rately well-behaved under such temptations to be 
otherwise. Where the good- breeding is not to be 
found, or even where it is thinly laid on, and there- 
fore readily rubs oflF, the old Adam immediately asserts 
himself The cockney out on a holiday at Folkestone 
becomes at once a " sweet child of nature," and goes 
to insult sick passengers at the pier, just as his fore- 
fathers went to enjoy the pastime described in the 
diary of the venerable Founder of Dulwich College as 
" the Whipping of the Blind Bear." Alleyne thought 
himself a pure philanthropist in paying for this in- 
structive entertainment for the people in his day, and 
perhaps the magistrates and police ofiGlcers of Folke- 
stone consider they are promoting the general pros- 
perity of the town and " the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number" by sanctioning the* refined recreation 
of the pier. 

Some five centuries ago, that grand old Englishman, 
William of Wykeham, chose for his motto, " Manners 
makyth Man." Possibly by "manners" he meant 
the greater as well as the lesser morals. But neither 
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the boys of Winchester College, who have stared at 
that aphorism for these fifteen generations, nor the 
people of England generally, seem to have taken the 
secondary sense of it much to heart. There is pro- 
bably as much or more real, solid kindness, and there 
is certainly as much lavish and splendid charity, done 
in our country as in any in the world. But the little 
kindnesses of courtesy, or even the mere abstinence 
from the great unkindnesses of discourtesy, is what, 
as a nation, we have yet to learn. The worst of it is, 
we are so ungenerous in our bad manners. If we 
sneered and made game of people displaying in pros- 
perity the pompous vanities of this wicked world, it 
would be simply Ul-bred. But we do not do this. 
We wait to laugh at people till they are ill, or hurt, 
or poor, or unacquainted with our language, involved 
in some sort ' of difficulty or mortification. ' The 
wretched Indian sweeping the street is jeered at by 
the English butcher-boy, and told, to his infinitely 
ridiculous exasperation, to "wash the black off his 
face." The Frenchman, who has travelled miles out of 
his way by mistake to save his slender purse ; the silly 
old lady who misses her train while she is debating 
which carriage she shall venture to enter, — all these 
are the natural prey of that rough animal, the English 
Booby. But the cream of all such jokes is that of 
the luckless people, drenched, giddy, pallid and help- 
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less, who have endured for a few hours a peculiarly 
painful and even dangerous malady, and are too 
utterly prostrate even to return a frown to their tor- 
mentors. 

Truly it is time that the authorities in all the 
towns where boats land numerous passengers should 
take measures to abate this nuisanca Spaces suffix 
cient to exclude close vision should be railed ofT ou 
the piers, and police stationed to keep them clear 
of idle gazers. It is nothing short of a School of 
Bad Manners which is now kept in each of these 
ports for the advantage of the rising generation, as 
well as an advertisement to foreigners of what they 
have to expect further inland. One thing is certain, 
that if the local authorities will not take the matter 
in hand, the steamboat company which will eflTec- 
tually do so, and which will guarantee its passengers 
a safe transit from ship to rail, will very soon have 
the preference of all ladies and of not a few gentlemen. 
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[E public has been disgusted this week by the 
story of a number of married women in Bir- 
mingham getting drunk and causing a street 
row at noon-day. The exposure revealed the fact 
that a certain number of these females, belonging to 
what is called the " respectable " class, have been in 
the habit of meeting at a certain public-house in the 
morning for the purpose of drinking to excess. Few 
pictures of degradation could possibly be more re- 
volting than such habitual and cold-blooded vice on 
the part of women who, we must assume, drink for 
drinking's sake ; neither led to seek refuge in intoxi- 
cation by physical want, nor driven to it by the 
stings of shame and remorse which goad too many 
of their sisters. Perhaps it is some consolation to 
reflect that the phenomenon must be very exceptional 
to have called forth so many remarks as have been 
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made upon it. A group of "respectable married 
men," meeting to drink at any hour of the day or 
night, might probably be paralleled at half the gin- 
palaces and ale-houses in the kingdom. But that 
their wives should copy their detestable examples, 
is felt on all hands to be something peculiarly dis- 
graceful and portentous. 

In all ages, from the time when the old Bomans 
made it death for women to drink wine, there has 
been a sense that a drunken woman is one of the 
most shocking things in the world, and that quite 
a peculiar horror attaches to the vice when practised 
by a female. It is not wonderful it should be so, 
seeing that the desecration of all the sanctities of her 
nature, and the ruin of her home and her children, are 
the inevitable result. Who that knows anything of the 
state of the working classes, but has his memory stored 
with miserable histories of industrious men brought 
down to poverty and despair by wives who spent their 
liard earnings, and sold their food, their clothes, their 
furniture bit by bit, to buy drink ; and welcomed the 
poor wearied man on his nightly return home only 
with the stupid stare of the sot ? If there be children 
in the family, of course the case is tenfold worse, and 
the lot of the miserable infants is pitiable to think of. 
One such case was revealed in one of our great towns, 
when a poor little boy in a Bagged School begged 
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leave to be allowed to go home in the middle of his 
lessons. " Why do you want to go home ?" inquired 
the teeu^her. After some shyness, the child confessed 
he had " locked up his mother dead drunk — and by 
this time " (according to his sad experience) " she was 
about ready to come out." When we conceive what 
the future of children can be who are brought up 
with such an example before them, and condemned 
at ten years old to such a task as that of guard- 
ing a drunken mother, we are at no loss to foresee 
for them lives blasted in the bud. If it be true, as 
the first American " Minister to the Poor " used to 
afiGlrm, that " he could always soften the heart of a 
criminal who had had a good mother," what shall we 
say for the chances of a boy who has had a mother 
like this ? Equally horrible is the picture of the sick 
and dying husband, whose wife and sole nurse stupe- 
fies herself with gin, and leaves him untended in his 
misery. Not long ago it came out at a coroner's 
inquest, that a man, sinking under a frightful cancer, 
had been ordered a little brandy by his doctor. A 
lady visitor had supplied him with a bottle of it, and 
the wretched wife had drank it all herself, and, fall- 
ing down stairs intoxicated, had broken her neck and 
ended her life within a few yards of her husband's 
death-bed. 
But while we all look upon female drunkards with 
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well-merited horror, it is time that one popular error 
about them should be exploded. For every vice and 
crime in men there is, it is universally believed, a 
possibility, nay even a fair chance, of reformation. 
Even for women guilty of such large offences as in- 
volve imprisonment in the convict prisons, there is 
always hope of reclamation. The Eeports of the Di- 
rectors of Convict Prisons in England for 1870 shew 
that out of 250 female convicts discharged during 
1869, no less than 191 went voluntarily, on their 
release, to various Missions and Eefuges, presumably 
reformed. But for a woman to be restored who has 
once fallen into habits of intoxication, is, according to 
almost universal prejudice, a miracle never realized. 
Even the touching story of " Janet's Eepentance," a 
tale in which the genius of George Eliot shewed its 
purest light, is looked on by half its readers, not as a 
most true and perfect picture of the natural temp- 
tation, fall, and recovery of a human soul, but as mere 
romance, dealing with a subject too disgusting to be 
studied in real life. It is this common but most 
false notion, this over-readiness to give up a woman 
as irretrievably disgraced, which is itself the cause 
why hundreds of hapless ones who have only entered 
on the evil way, are never helped out of it and guided 
into better paths, but left to sink to the very bottom 
of the foul pool of vice into which, it may be, they 
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have but dipped their feet. If the drunkenness of 
a woman be more disgusting than that of a man, it 
ought to be remembered that it has usually many 
more palliations. What, for instance, must be the 
temptations of the wretched wife of a drunkard to 
share the excitement to which she is the hourly sacri- 
fice and victim ! What conditions of hunger, faint- 
ness, over-tried nerves, and failing spirits, in the poor 
solitary workwoman, must tempt her to add to her 
weak cup of tea the dram which shall, for the time, 
make her feel strong and hopeful ! The fluctuations 
in the nervous state of all over-worked or ill-fed 
women are such as no vigorous man can understand, 
and such as, perhaps, but few men would bear with- 
out seeking relief in stimulants. In nine cases of 
habitual drunkenness out of ten, it would, I believe, 
be found on investigation that the man has been lured 
to vice by pleasure, and the woman goaded to it by 
mental or physical pain. Pity then, before all things, 
pity, and a faith in the possibility of restoration, are 
the befitting sentiments wherewith to regard these 
unhappy beings, and not the usual Pharisaic sense 
of their utter degradation, and the inhuman abandon- 
ment of them to shame and ruin. 

It is in the homes of poverty, of over-work, of 
conjugal dissension— and sometimes also in those 
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where vulgarity and waste are most noticeable — ^that 
the evil of female drunkenness is principally to b& 
found. Laws of any kind can touch it very little ;. 
but, on the other hand, the opinion of those around 
the unhappy woman can do much; for none are so- 
susceptible of the elevating influence of esteem — 
none so prostrate under the scathing influences of 
contempt — as these weak ones. Promises and threats- 
are alike useless in their case. A drunkard, by 
the very fact that he or she is a drunkard, is 
proved to belong to that emotional, impulsive, weak,, 
imprudent class of human beings, with whom the 
present is always preponderant, and the future com- 
paratively a matter of little interest. If it were not 
so — if any threat could avail to check the dread 
thirst for strong drink — ^would not the speedy, the 
inevitable physical misery of the morrow, be more 
than enough to arrest the hand which seizes the 
glass ? But it does not do so; and.no remoter pros- 
pect of injury to health and reputation can be. ex- 
pected to prove of greater avail. What the drunkard 
needs is to be made to feel and see the present regret, 
pity, sympathy of his neighbour; the presmt law of 
duty ; the present eye of God. He who can make a 
hapless fellow-creature sensible to the bonds of these 
blessed cords, may trust not in vain to accomplish 
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tliie work of moral salvation, whether it be a drunken 
man who is to be restored, or that falsely-named irre- 
claimable thing — a drunken woman. 
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DEATH in a household, or the agonizing 
anticipation of death, rarely fails to bring 
vividly before the least thoughtful amongst 
us the one dread problem, compared to which all the 
questions of science and of politics are trivial. What 
is there Beyond ? What will be revealed to him who 
is now passing from us — and to us also, when our 
turn comes to follow him — by 

" The Shadow, cloaked from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of aU the creeds" ? 

There is first Hamlet's awful question, the '^ grand 
peut-Stre" as the dying Talleyrand called existence 
beyond the grave; and then there are all the infi- 
nite possibilities of this vast, dim universe — joys and 
pangs, good and evil, unutterable. At such solemn 
hours of reflection, the marvel seems that we can 
ever forget the one transcendent fact of mortality 
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amid all the empty pleasures and ambitions of life ; 
and that we live for weeks and months engrossed 
with transient cares and pitiful vanities, without a 
thought of what lies before us as surely as the setting 
of the western sun. Wliat is there hidden in that 
solemn gloom ? What light may be discerned by any 
eye behind that cloud which receives all the dead out 
of our sight ? 

" Who telleth a tale of unspeaking Death^ 
Or lifteth the veil of what is to come^ 
Or painteth the shadows that lie beneath 
The wide- winding caves of the "peopled tomb ?" 

In ages of simple faith, such questions received com- 
monly prompt and definite reply. " There is an Ely- 
sium and a Tartarus," said priest and poet to Boman 
and to Greek ; and not till Cicero's day of doubt and 
transition did a "few" — as he himself tells us in his 
"Nature of the Gods" — "begin to doubt whether 
there were a life after death." Dante and all Dante's 
contemporaries could in fancy walk through the circles 
of Purgatory and Hell, or climb the golden rounds of 
Paradise, as firmly as we can tread the solid floor of 
earth. But modern astronomy has left the " Divina 
Conmiedia" without a stage ih the stellar universe, 
and it is no longer a " few" who in our day, as in 
Solomon's or Cicero's, ask the dread query, When a 
man dies, shall he live again ? Is there any know- 
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ledge or device or wisdom in the grave whither 
we go ? 

And yet, in truth, it is in our day that that glorious 
Hope has gained some of its primest attestations, and 
promises most surely to illumine, with ever-brighten- 
ing ray, the onward path of human progress. We have 
not, indeed, gained one step in direct physiological or 
psychologic proof, one way or the other, that there is, 
or is not, in man's mind or body that which dissolution 
does not reach. Anatomists have found no sacred bone, 
such as the Hebrews held resisted corruption, and 
formed the germ of the resurrection-body. Chemists 
have detected no "spirit" escaping, like the white 
dove of Polycarp, from the mouth of the dying. The 
telescope of Lord Eosse has reflected no gleam of the 
golden streets of a New Jerusalem in sun or moon, or 
through all the immeasurable galaxies of the sky. But 
we have come also to learn that it cannot be here, nor 
in such ways as these, that the great truth can be 
taught to us. Nay, that if it could be so, it would 
lose all its sanctity, and " Heaven itself," as has been 
said, "would cease to be a part of our religion, and 
become a branch of our geography." We must look 
elsewhere for the pledge of the soul's immortality; 
in our trust in a God all good and wise we must find 
the resting-place of our assurance that this world of 
mingled joy and sorrow, of imperfect good, and of evil 
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yet unpurified, is not the be-all and the end-all of His 
great design. Indirectly modem science has helped 
US, for it has shewn us that since the dawn of hu- 
manity, even when our forefathers yet struggled with 
the mammoth and the cave-bear in the wilderness of 
an uncultured world, the belief that " death was not 
the end of man" had already sprung up, and, amid 
the funeral caves of Aurignac, left us the tokens that 
they had ceased to feel themselves " like the brutes 
which perish." And, on the other hand, every re- 
covered relic of the great races who ruled the East 
and West in the earliest ages, in Hindoo Vedas and 
Persian Zendavesta, in the stony records of Egypt, 
and the faint traces of Odinist and Druid, Peruvian 
and Aztec, we everywhere find the same fundamental 
faith, under a hundred forms, "the soul of a Man 
never dies." The nobler the race, the higher it attained 
in civilization, the clearer was the belief; and only 
in the very lowest and most brutalized tribes, if any- 
where, is it absent. Is it too much to say, then, that 
such a faith is given by the Creator as a fact of uni- 
versal consciousness — ^the origin, not the consequence, 
of aU the dreams of poets and priests — that it is 
written on the heart of the human race by that Hand 
which writes no falsehoods ? And beyond this con- 
-sciousness, dim indeed, though all but universal, the 
history of saintly and heroic souls of all ages have 
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, given 119 another testimony, even their own clear pro- 
phetic knowledge that, for them, " Death is the Gate 
of Life" — that God would not leave their souls in the 
pit, nor suffer His holy ones to see jjorruption ; that, 
as one of them has said, " to believe in God and in 
our eternal union with Him, are not two faiths, but 
one." Our sense of the value of such testimony may 
vary according to our philosophy, but he who will 
deny to it high claim to reverence, and ask for tangible 
or visible proof of a fact essentially spiritual, betrays 
that he has not understood the very terms of the 
question. 

We pity the dead — ^we habitually say, " My poor 
mother!" "My poor dead brother!" Are we right 
to pity any who have gone up on. high, and are 
nearer to the Eternal Light than we \ What there 
may be solemn and awful, of purifying and amending, 
in the Unseen World, we may not guess. But this, 
at least, is certain; the same good God who reigns 
here and now, reigns there for ever. The law of His 
universe is not retrogressive, but everlasting progress. 
We marvel why one man-^so useful, so beloved — ^is 
taken, and another left. But we forget that there 
must be reasons which concern the land where we go 
as well as those which touch the world we quit, and 
which may well override the lower ones in the eyes 
of Infinite Wisdom. For the miserable, the lonely. 
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the suffering, the doubting, the overladen, it is gopd 
to go " where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest." And for the happy, the 
beloved, even for them it is well to go where joys are 
deeper and love more pure than earth's pleasures and 
affections can ever be. We are haK heathen yet in 
our treatment of death. We surround it with gloom 
and blackness, and even while we repeat the words 
of faith, and commit our brother's body to the grave 
in " sure and certain hope" of immortality, we mourn 
as if from behind the veil had come forth the sentence, 
w>t, "Thy brother shall rise again," but, "The dead are 
dead for ever. There is no hope for a man when he 
goeth down into the pit." It is time we learned 
better things than these. It is time that, amid in- 
evitable tears and regrets of nature for our own loss 
and sorrow, we should see ever before us the rainbow 
on the cloud, and — knowing that our regrets are for 
ourselves alone — ^thank God, and take comfort in the 
faith that our lost ones " beckon us from the abode 
where the eternal are." 
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STOEY is cmrent of a lady who, having 
recently attended a great Situalistic celebra- 
tion, was eagerly interrogated by pne of the 
officiating priests, "How she Uked it?" "Well," 
replied the lady, "you could not expect me to be 
pleased with the sermon, which advocated auricular 
confession, of which I specially disapprove." "No, 
no," replied the clergyman ; " it was not the sermon 
I meant." "Oh, you meant the music?" said the 
lady. " Gounod was certainly very well performed." 
*'No, no," again struck in the gentleman; "not the 
music." "You are speaking of the prayers, then? 
They were extremely well intoned." " No ! no ! no f 
cried the excited priest ; " I want to know what you 
thought of our grouping before the altar? Did we 
arrange the colours of our vestments so as to produce 
aii artistic effect ?" It was not, perhaps, very unxia- 
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tural on the part of the lady in question to suppose 
that people attended divine service either to pray, or 
receive exhortation, or, at the least, to obtain such 
. elevation of feeling as is given to some natures by 
the fine performance of sacred music. Nevertheless, 
we suspect that the new topic of " our grouping" is 
just at present assuming paramount importance in 
the eyes both of the reverend gentlemen who perform 
the ecclesiastical taibleattx vivants, and also in those 
of their fair disciples, who piu:chase photographs of 
sweet young " priests" in gorgeous attire, and employ 
their deft fingers in fabricating embroidery, lace, stoles, 
copes, and chasubles, to adorn their persons. The 
reports in our contemporaries of this year's principal 
ceremonies in the High-church edifices in London 
dwell in each case upon the details of the raiment 
of the oflBciating clergy, as if they constituted pretty 
nearly the chief interest of the service ; and we are 
even told in one case that " the chasuble of white 
and gold used at his church (All Saints') on high 
festivals, was designed by Mr. Street, and an engraving 
of it is given in Mr. Blunts standard work on the 
Common Prayer." If we reflect on the astonishment 
which the old divines who wrote Commentaries on 
the Book of Common Prayer would have felt at the 
suggestion of illustrating their solemn dissertations by 
wood-cuts of chasubles, " designed by Mr. Street," we 
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shall perhaps measure in a degree how far we have 
travelled in the direction of a regard for the ext^nals 
of worship ; but it needs to be admitted to the select 
circles of ecclesiastical taste fully to understand how 
millinery can occupy masculine brains, even when- 
not engaged in editing Le Follet or Le Jofwrnal des 
Demoisclles. Here is a lay gentleman who has been 
chosen for his imposing presence to perform the part 
of Crucifer at a gmnd funzione. After much exercise 
of mind, he resolves on parading the church in crim- 
son silk, and, to obtain the " correct" thing in point 
of fashion, sends over to a celebrated artist in a neigh- 
bouring country for the costly garment, precisely as a 
lady would send to Paris for a fancy dress for a mas- 
querade. Here, again, is a clergyman whose laces are 
known to have cost £500, and when his wife gives an 
evening party, those guests whose reverence may be 
securely counted upon are privileged to enter a sanc- 
tum where all the treasures of merldta antica, and 
still more costly embroideries, are displayed for their 
inspection. Now and then the ladies residing in the 
towns where these pastors dwell,, send to them respect- 
ful messages requesting a visit* The priest, of course, 
hastens to his "fair penitent," and the vulgar public 
might imagine that serious exchanges of spiritual 
confidences and ghostly counsels were the result 
Very far otherwise. Miss Albina simply wanted to 
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see the Eeverend Cyril's lace, and to take his advice 
about copying a "sweet thing" in old point as her 
contribution to the glories of the altar of St. JezebeL 
It is certainly curious enough that in an age in 
which all other men have abandoned the use of gor- 
geous attire, when even the liveries of servants have 
been almost universally toned down from the green 
and crimson and sky-blue of twenty years ago, to 
chocolate and pepper-and-salt, and when everything 
verging on "loudness" is condenmed by public taste, 
the ministers of the National Church of England 
should thus revive the hues of a drawing-room of the 
age of Gainsborough and Eomney, and flourish about 
our churches like so many macaws. These reverse 
tides in matters of taste do not take place on a simi- 
larly large scale by mere chance. There is some tole- 
rably vigorous sentiment at the bottom of them, or at 
least we may consider them as weather-cocks, shewing 
in what direction the wind of feeling and doctrine is 
blowing. Of course we are aU duly informed that 
the inner significance of the priestly rainbows is to 
testify to the honour intended to be paid to the Sacra- 
ment, and that in adopting them the Eitualists, like 
the Eomish priesthood, intend in dumb show to en- 
force the doctrine of the Eeal Presence. Admitting 
that this idea is the one conscientiously accepted and 
acted upon, we venture to think that there are some 
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few lesser and unconsciously experienced motives 
aiding and stimulating the vestment fever, or that it 
would never have obtained its present abnormal fer- 
vour. The natural feeling of a very religious man, 
intent upon the solemn service of God, is certainly 
not to make his own person a very prominent object 
of wonder to his congregation. The clerical fop of 
old, who brandished his cambric handkerchief and 
displayed his fair white hands against the crimson 
velvet of the pulpit cushions, and inwardly reflected 

" How well a diamond ring "becomes 
The little finger of a gentleman P 

was not in anybody's estimation — ^probably not even 
in his own — a very earnest apostle. But these young 
Eitualists, whose zeal we should be the last to ques- 
tion, certainly appear to consider that,, by making 
their flocks stare at them and at the wonderful em- 
broidery on their backs, they are actually, in some 
occult way, exciting religious emotions, and bringing 
about the triumph of Christianity. Can it be that, 
after all, the secret is that in their creed the priest is. 
so completely put in the place of the Being of whom 
he is the minister, that at the bottom of their hearts 
they think the work is done if they can only make 
people think of that priest, and look at him with 
sufficient awe and admiration ? 
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'0 deaths have taken place recently in Boston, 
U.S., which can hardly be regretted. At nine 
months old, a .poor little specimen of double 
humanity, of strangest shape that ever mortal bore, 
has found the problem of existence too difficult, and 
has solved it by going out of this troublesome world, 
£rst one little head dying, and then, five hours after- 
wards, the other. Vague accounts of this latest freak 
of nature — ^in comparison with which the Two-headed 
Nightingale and the Siamese Twins are ordinary crea- 
tures — ^appeared a few weeks ago in the newspapers ; 
but the story seemed so closely allied to the Yankee 
idea of a good joke, that the majority of our readers 
probably dismissed it when it met their eyes as 
merely the product of some new Bamum's imagina- 
tion. Nevertheless, as a photograph sent from New 
England unquestionably proves, ,there has been no 
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imposture in the ease at all. Two hxunau b^gs 
have lived for nearly a year, whose "bodies, joined in 
the middle, formed a continuous line, the head of one 
being where the feet of the other would naturally 
have been ; and such rudiments of legs as they pos- 
sessed, projecting from the middle at right angles on 
either side. The description of such a dire monstrosity 
in words calls up sensations akin to horror ; but in 
nature, and even in the transcript of nature by the 
photograph, there is nothing shocking or disgusting, 
only somewhat very pitiful and wondrous. Each of 
the baby-heads had singularly pretty faces, differing 
altogether from each other, as if revealing wholly dis- 
tinct nascent individualities, and wearing the uni- 
versal infantine gaze of innocent wonder, with more 
than usual intelligence. Their chubby arms are curled 
about in the most natural baby attitudes, as if they 
were perfectly happy on their double sofa ; and if we 
do but conceal the strange junction (which seems to 
make a continuous line of their chests from one to 
the other), there is no mother but might look with 
pride on the picture of the little twins. No monsters 
surely were ever so unmonsterlike. 

Leaving to anatomists to discuss the physical mira- 
cle of life carried on for nine months under conditions 
so outrageously abnormal, we are tempted to ponder 
a little on the psychological side of this curious 
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prodigy, A month ago, three instances of double 
humanity were living at once in the world, and it is 
impossible to say whether more cases may not come 
to light hereafter among the millions of the popu- 
lations of the far East or of Africa ; or appear more 
frequently in civilized countries when the growing 
respect for life secures safety for those who till recent 
times would undoubtedly have been destroyed at the 
hour of their birth. Aristophanes, at Plato's Banquet, 
described double men and women, as a sort of alle- 
gory to represent the union aimed at by perfect love, 
and to explain why we all seek some "better half," 
without whom our life seems incomplete. But, with- 
out any metaphor at all, we may now see double 
boys, double girls, and double men ; nor does it seem 
beyond the limits of possibility, after the specimens 
afforded us this summer in Boston and in Willis's 
Eooms, that the next duplicate copy of the human 
type may almost realize the Greek comedian's dream, 
and present a double man, such as no surgeon, 
short of Zeus, can sever. How does human nature 
look from this queer new standpoint ? Probably the 
savage instinct which abhors and destroys what 
weak and strange, and which has doubtless played 
its part in keeping the race free of monstrosities, is 
strong enough in most of us still to make us shrink 
from such beings with something like a shudder, an(? 
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to prevent us from, sympathizing with them even so 
far as to throw ourselves, in imagination, into the 
weird conditions of their lives. The good motherly 
woman who was seen to kiss the negro-twins in 
Willis's Booms, in an excess of compassion, when she 
had seen their strange forms, had advanced further 
on the road to an universal humaneness than is 
attained by one heart in ten thousand. But though 
we may find it difficidt to recognize a common 
nature under such uncommon conditions, these poor 
human beings must be none the less human — ^none 
the less endowed with our own mental and moral 
characteristics ; and it is a question of no small curio- 
sity, What bearing has their peculiar mode of existence 
on such mental and moral natures ? What woidd it 
Tdc to one of us to journey from the cradle to the 
grave coupled with another ? What would it be to 
have another share every bodily sensation, every 
desire, almost every thought; to obey perpetually a 
double will, half our own, and half that of our com- 
panion ; to have never experienced from our birth a 
single moment of soUtude, and to be aware that the 
de.ath of our mate and our own must be simultaneous ? 
The mere suggestion of such a life presses home on 
us the sense of the inexpressible solitude in which 
natural human existence is passed, even for such of 
us as live in a crowd. How isolated we really are in 
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our thoughts and affections, even from our nearest 
and dearest ! How deep is that chasm of personality 
over which love itseK stretches its hands in vain ! To 
imagine ourselves born under a bond such as that which 
unites the intelligent Siamese brothers, or to suppose 
that in some future development of our race double 
life may prove the strongest, and so, by the law of the 
" Survival of the Fittest," double creatures may be- 
come lords of the earth, is at once to suppose all our 
moral conditions revolutionized, even more than the 
conditions of our bodily frames. like the old Greek 
language, we should need a third number in all our 
thoughts. The single " I" would be little used ; the 
dual a great deal. As to the plural, including all the 
outer world, it would seem very far off indeed. No 
friendships, no confidences, could we ever seek beyond 
our own twin-brother. Nay, it may be doubtful if 
he would ever stand completely outside our conscious- 
ness, and form for us, as the Germans say, a part of 
the ''Nicht-icK the "Not I." Could we properly 
be said to love him at all, or to make sacrifices for 
him ? Should our wills and his — trained by the same 
unvarying experiences, and acted on always by the 
same motives — ^be in reality two harmonious volitions; 
or only one gently-swaying, doubly-determined will ? 
These, and a thousand such queries, may be asked 
without hope of reply; but the mere rehearsing of 
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them recalls how arbitrary and dependent on the 
conformation of our bodily frames are many things 
which woidd seem linked with the essential properties 
of Mind alone. These doublets of humanity, so far 
as the Siamese Twins and the Two-headed Nightingale 
have proved to us, are capable of thought, reflection 
and affection, quite equally with the average of men 
and women. We watch them converse eagerly with 
one another, and know — what we, indeed, perceived 
at the first glance — that each couple consists of two 
distinct persons, in the strictest sense of that myste- 
rious term. But to go further, and realize what their 
inner lives may be, is impossible. 
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jN American journal has recently given us an 
account of a lady of 115, or thereabouts, who 
receives five dollars a pair for the socks which 
she continues to knit with unabated zeal and celerity. 
Possibly a suspicion may suggest itself to the reader, 
that if the price of socks were generally known always 
to rise in proportion to the age of the knitter, cases 
of extraordinary longevity would soon be reported on 
all hands, and rival old women would be found attain- 
ing to astounding ages, and ready to maintain their 
seniority against all doubters, at the point of their 
needles. Putting aside, however, the questionable 
legends of centenarianism, and confining our glance 
to the terms of life to which it is seemingly possible 
for any of us to attain, it is a matter of some little 
interest to consider what are the probabilities of hap- 
piness or misery at seventy, at eighty, or at ninety 
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years of age ? A perceptible change seems to have^ 
come over mankind since Shakespeare wrote his awful 
description of "second childishness and mere obli- 
vioa" We are told by physicians that actual dotage- 
is considerably more rare than it used to be. When* 
the mind gives way now in extreme old age, it is- 
oftener in the sad and trying form of febrile excite- 
ment and restlessness, than in that of the placid 
dreaminess of childish drivel which ended the less 
stirring lives of our forefathers. On the other hand, 
brains retaining almost their plenitude of power up 
to eighty or ninety years are cited with increased fre- 
quency ; and, by a happy law, it seems to be precisely 
the best, and best-used, brains which are thus pre- 
served unimpaired— the Humboldts among men, and 
the Mary Somervilles among women. The "ten 
talents" go on multiplying to the end, while the 
single talent, when its napkin is removed, is found 
quite rusted away. Nay, it would seem that mental 
activity has a certain inherent power of prolonging 
physical life itself; and that the pretty simile of the 
"sword wearing out the scabbard" is altogether inapt 
when applied to the hard use of the intellect, even if 
it convey a truth when used to typify the anxieties 
of the heart. It has been often stated that the lives 
of the Christianized Polynesians, since they ceased to 
have the excitement of savage warfare, and began ta 
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lead lives of Paradisiacal peace and ease, have grown 
shorter, till the spectacle has become common of a 
man dying with every sign of old age at fifty, while 
his heathen old father of seventy stiU survives. The 
same phenomenon was remarked by the Jesuits re- 
specting their Indian converts in South America. 
Brains wholly imtroubled occasionally become stag- 
nant, and Life stops like a horse, without whip or spur. 
Allowing for the improvement in our sanitary con- 
dition, it may stUl be believed that the increased 
calculated value of lives is partially due to the in- 
creased interest felt in living ; the added healthful 
circidation of the blood, and activity of the brain. A 
late great writer said, when attacked by fatal disease, 
" I wish I might live a little longer, for life is so inte- 
resting and friends so dear." Certainly, to many more 
persons in our day than ever before, is life thus " in- 
teresting," and the vital powers consequently in fuller 
action. But, learned or ignorant, brilliant or stupid, 
there is one side of the view on the down-hill road 
before us which, it would seem, enters far too little 
into our common previsions. Prudent people take* 
a great deal of care to " lay by something" in the way 
of money in good secmities, for that "rainy day"' 
which must be looked for in life's November. When, 
this is accomplished, and their later years secured 
against want, and provided with such comforts or 
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luxuries as their, previous iabits may demaucj-^per- 
haps with far greater ones than they have known in 
youth — then it is usual for them to sit down quite 
contented, like the man in the parable, with a " Soul, 
take thine ease 1" The reflection, obvious as it is, 
escapes them, that a rich old man with no one to 
love him, and no one he can love, is the most mise* 
rable creature on God's earth. AU that even bound- 
less wealth can do in old age is merely to alleviate 
distress. It cannot give positive pleasure to senses 
palled and dulled, nor even afford amusement or 
occupation engrossing enough to take a man out of 
himself. The young or middle-aged Dives may indeed 
very comfortably lead a selfish, loveless life, rushing 
from business to pleasure and from pleasure to busi- 
ness, keenly alive to a thousand interests, able to 
satisfy his strong desires as fast as they arisa But 
the day comes when there is inevitably an end of aU 
this ; when gout or dyspepsia, or the chills of age, 
lay an embargo on the gratifications of the senses; 
when activity of body and mind is changed for lassi- 
tude ; and when the. mainspring of Ambition snaps 
with the recognition that the only "promotioDi" to be 
looked for more, is removal to a world where earthly 
successes will have no value. At this stage of our 
journey (beside religious support, which cannot here 
be discussed) there remains absolutely nothing to 
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enjoy, unless it be the power of loving unselfishly, and 
of being supported on our journey to the grave by one 
who can love us tenderly and disinterestedly. The 
horror of feeling (as rich old men must constantly 
do) that those about them only serve them for mer- 
cenary motives; and, when they pretend to regret 
their growing ailments, are secretly rejoicing to think 
how soon their legacies will be paid — ^this must be 
almost too severe a penalty even for a long life of 
selfishness. The very wealth which the owner can 
no longer spend, and which holds out for ever this 
bribe to flatterers and legacy-hunters, and makes 
the old man's sick-nurses look at him, not as a 
fellow-creature to be pitied and comforted, but as a 
mere money-bag, out of which, by force of wheedling, 
a little gold may be obtained — ^this wealth, we say, 
must often seem to the possessor an evil talisman, 
turning everything to dust and ashes. No caresses, 
however seemingly affectionate — ^no services, however 
cheerfully rendered — can bring any soothing balm, for 
they are all open to well-founded suspicion. A man 
must himseK be able to love somebody before he can 
believe in anybody's love. And this same power to 
love, having been worn out and lost in a life of selfish- 
ness, can never be recovered in old age. There is no 
help for Dives after seventy. He has sown golden 
seed, and it has borne a good golden harvest. It 
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would be too much to expect that the sweet flowers 
and fruits of affection should also grow up in his 
garden, never planted nor watered. In age, our early 
friends of course drop off, one by one, and even in the 
most happily-constituted natures the power to attract 
and to form new ties has a sad tendency to diminish. 
It has even been absurdly said that warm heart-friend- 
ships are never made either by men or women after 
forty. To counteract and check this narrowing and 
centripetal force in our own souls — to learn conti- 
nually to extend our unselfish affections, and interest 
ourselves in the happiness of others during the years 
when our own is inevitably passing into other, and,, 
as we may hope, nobler and holier forms — this is, 
assuredly, the only real security and preparation for 
the time when " desire shall fail and the grasshopper 
be a burden, and they that look out of the windows 
shall be darkened."' 
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Calcining Colir/' 




pW not to catch cold" in England in winter 
would be a lesson for which we should all 
be profoundly grateful, could any of our 
doctors be clever enough to teach it to us. As there 
seem, however, to be few people more troubled with 
the malady than doctors themselves, and as nothing 
is more common than for a physician and his patient 
to exchange confessions, counsels and condolences, in 
words compounded of exclusive M's and B's, it is 
useless to hope that we shall ever obtain a specific 
preservative from that quarter. Our only chance is 
to notice carefully how we ourselves personally most 
frequently incur what the profession magniloquently 
describes as " the premonitory symptoms of catarrh," 
and then do our best to avoid them in future. Ob- 
viously, different people catch cold in different ways. 
The popular delusion that it is always by a chill that 
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the afifection begins, seems contradicted by the expe- 
rience of scores of persons who never " catch cold" by- 
exposure to a frigid temperature, but who begin to 
feel the miserable antecedents of the disorder while 
spending an hour in an over-heated room, or perhaps 
confined to bed from some other ailment. It is not to 
be calculated, on the other hand, how many people will 
allow themselves the expensive luxury of a long cold 
by economizing fires, and sitting in parlours and draw- 
ing-rooms below the temperature needful to keep up 
the circulation healthfully. Then, again, many of us 
are aware that we may literally " catch" our colds, as 
we might do a fever or the small-pox, from proximity 
to some one already in the feverish stage of the ma- 
lady. To sit next to such a sufferer in a railway 
carriage, or to have him, or her, for neighbour at a 
dinner-party, or as sharer of our own apartments, is 
often to incur the doom of feeling in a few hours 
afterwards that horrible roughness somewhere in the 
very middle of our heads, between ears, nose, and 
mouth, which (as we hopelessly Tecognize) will next 
set us sneezing, and then gradually introduce us to all 
the sensations of stufl^ head, fevered lips, sore throat, 
and a cough to last tiU next summer. Of course, we 
all soon learn that colds are most easily caught when 
we are bored or depressed, while high excitement 
carries us through the most alarming exposures scathe- 
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less. Whether it be that such excitemeiit is generally 
lacking in listening to sennons, or that churches are 
mostly ill warmed, or whether, further, there be a 
certain attractive sense of martyrdom in conscious 
and ostentatious suffering from attendance at a reli- 
gious service, we do not presume to say. But certain 
it is that ten people complain of having caught cold 
at church, for one who confesses to having caught it 
at a ball or the theatre. Dull parties also are obviously 
more dangerous to the chest than brilliant ones, and 
driving in cabs and omnibuses rather thaii whirling 
along in a barouche or a four-in-hand. People engaged 
to work by the month or year are more often "laid 
up with a terrible cold, which they greatly regret wiU 
prevent them from fulfilling their dutiesj" than other 
people '\^ho earn their money by the job ; and, as a 
general rule, the most frequent sufferers are always 
those who, like Coleridge, "no sooner recognize any- 
thing to be a duty, than they are immediately seized 
with a sense of inability to perform it" » * 

Among the discoveries of science, none is said to be 
more certain than 'that the food- we eat dn cold coun- 
tries is largely transformed into the needful fuel to 
keep up the internal kitchen; only the superabundance 
being available for muscular and mental labour. In 
hot countries — ^Malta, for example — travellers observe 
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that the coal porters are able to work all day, carrying 
loads up the endless streets of stairs, on a simple diet 
of bread and fruit, on which no man in England could 
perform any similar labour. The reason is plain. The 
porter's animal heat is almost sufficiently sustained by 
the climate, and his food, such as it is, nearly all goes 
directly to muscular strength. Here we want the food 
merely to keep up bodily warmth, and if we expend 
any of it in muscular, or in (far more exhausting) brain, 
labour, the consequence is a sort of corporeal bank- 
ruptcy. Now it is quite certain that it is in some of 
these states of exhaustion that we are most apt to catch 
cold, if, indeed, we ever catch cold in the full vigour 
acquired by a recent healthy meaL It is before break- 
fast, while we are faint from the long interval since 
yesterday's dinner, or when we are defrauded of our 
mid-day meal for too long a time, that we usually 
receive a chill, just as it is at such times we are most 
liable to receive infectious diseases of aU kinds. Thus 
it would seem as if the old and much-despised pro- ^ 
verb, " Stuff a cold and starve a fever," had in it at 
least so much sense, that if we only " stuff" carefully 
before any special exposure to cold, we shoidd never 
know that miserable "coryza" in our heads at all. 
Whether it be well to " stuff" after we have caught 
it, we must leave for the doctors and the patient to 
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determine. Oysters and champagne for one, water- 
gruel and camphor for another, — every mode of treat- 
ment seems equally orthodox, down to poor Mrs. 
Kickleby's prescription of the hot bran and water 
foot-bath which she applied at Christmas for the cold 
she had caught at Michaelmas, and which, as she 
gratefully remembered, almost effected her cure before 
Easter ! 

We have observed of late years a strong tendency 
among people suffering from old-fashioned colds, to 
try to find some other and finer names for those dis- 
tressing but wholly prosaic and uninteresting affec- 
tions ; and blessed is the physician who supplies them 
with such a word I Like the young lady who asked, 
her little brother, "Whether he were not proud of 
having a sister suffering from a chronic complaint, 
and who had signed a power of attorney ?" — they are 
much consoled in their affliction by being able to 
tell their friends that " Dr. Bumblebore thinks there 
is danger of diphtheria," or "there was nearly a 
congestion of the lungs yesterday," or " my medical 
man says it is pleuro-pneumonia," or "the mucous 
membrane of the thorax is greatly irritated." Nobody, 
in fact, whose maladies are of sufficient consequence 
to the universe to be given a name at all, has, so far 
as we know, condescended for some time past to have 
a " cold." They would as soon think of confessing they 

s 
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had the distemper. " Bronchitis" is the very mildest 
term by which their suffering can be decently ex- 
pressed; and, of course, the remedies for the evil 
must be equally serious and sonorous. No quiet 
stopping in bed, no hot posset, no tamarind tea, no 
barley-water and hot foot-bath, for our generation! 
We must swallow half the poisons in the Pharma- 
copoeia — allopathic or homoeopathic — and perhaps the 
conclusion sometimes is, not that the cold leaves us, 
but that we leave the cold; and bequeath another 
to our unhappy relations, who are doomed to stand 
bare-headed for half an hour in the bitter wintry 
air while We are being consigned to the tomb. One 
of Maria Theresa's daughters refused to be buried 
in the imperial vault, because the last princess who 
was interred there had died of the small-pox. It 
would certainly be more to the purpose if our funeral 
ceremonies involved less risk to the survivors of 
catching their own deaths in cold weather, beside a 
grave where every condition of mental depression and 
physical discomfort are carefully combined to add 
peril to the performance of the melancholy duty. 
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is all old saying, "Let who will make a 
1^ nation's laws ; let me write its songs." We 
may parallel the dictum : "Let who will write 
a child's lesson-books ; let me write the story he will 
read sitting up in his tree in the garden." The influ- 
ence of the latter will, beyond a doubt, be infinitely 
more deep and durable than that of the former. The 
object of our special dread is the growth of what may 
be called the Instructive School of infant literature. 
Everything put into a child's head now-a-days (it is 
supposed by some wiseacres) ought to convey either a 
moral, or a fact of science. The bright realm of pure 
Fancy, to be visited in youth or never, is ruthlessly 
locked up, especially from the very children whose 
future hard lives of labour will least of all leave space 
for the refining and softening play of the imagination. 
Facts piled on facts; precepts linked with precepts, 
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instruction, in a word, offered after the manner of 
nursery medicine — a spoonful of jam and a whole 
mugful of black draught — such is the idea of the 
proper food for childish minds towards which we are 
rapidly tending. We hereby denounce it as a vile 
cheat, a gross case of adulteration ! Children have a 
right to taste the sweets of fairy-land without being 
deluded into swallowing along with them any useful 
knowledge whatever. It is our deliberate judgment 
that the man who has once. taught certain industrious 
insects to draw a pasteboard coach, is only a degree 
more criminal than he who would harness Titania to 
a fact, or load Puck with a moral precept. 

It would seem, from an interesting history of juve-: 
nile literature published some time ago by Miss Yonge, 
that since 1800 the whole circle of the rise, progress, 
and decline of children's books had been well-nigh 
completed ; and that the successive nests of little open 
mouths had been fiUed with every description of food, 
from the dry crumbs of Mrs. Trimmer, and the whole- 
some strawberries and plums of Miss Edgeworth, to 
the glutinous " goodies" of the author of " Ministering 
Children." Of the deleterious effect of the latter class 
of sweetmeat, little doubt can be felt. A child duly 
crammed therewith has been known to ask (while 
carrying some gifts of charity to the poor), *' whether 
she were not very good — good enough . to be. put in a 
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trad r Unless the tendency to use such works be 
counteracted by the healthful influence of the Gatty 
family and the author of " Alice in Wonderland," we 
shall expect to behold growing up a whole generation 
of canting little hypocrites. 

But turning from books to songs, from little readers 
to little listeners yet on the lap, and drinking in witii 
all their souls the rhymes crooned to them by nurse 
and mother — we ask, Are we to give up the dear old 
foolish nursery songs, which so many generations have 
learned, and which are probably a good deal more 
extensively known and often recalled than any solemn 
words of poet or sage, prophet or apostle ? We verily 
believe the utilitarians will try it, and will substitute 
some fearful jingle about the Solar System for " Mar- 
gery Daw," and an excerpt from the Catechism for 
** Here we go up," or " A mouse ran up a clock." We 
can hear already in our prophetic souls the voice of 
Mr. Gradgrind inveighing on the waste of time and 
thought, the false facts and false morality, involved in 
these infantine poems. " Here," says Mr. Gradgrind, 
" let us take, for instance, the brief but shocking nar- 
rative of Mr. Longlegs. This gentleman, who is dis- 
tinctly called * old,' and who had consequently every 
right to respectful treatment, is alleged to have de- 
clined to perform his devotions. Probably the infirm- 
ities of age formed a sufficient explanation of the 
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apparent neglect ; but without the least hesitation the 
venerable person is condemned to ignominious punish- 
ment. Infant lips are taught to yell, like the old 
brutal Eomans shouting for the Christians to be 
thrown to the lions — 

' Take him by the left leg/ 

(a proposal three times repeated !) 

' And fling him down stairs !' 

Such is the arbitrary and cruel decree which our chil- 
dren are taught to lisp in their very cradles against a 
man whose only error is a temporary irregularity in 
his religious observances. And after this, we wonder 
that persecution still lifts its head, that the odium 
theologicum survives in the nineteenth century!" 

"Again," observes Mr. Gradgrind, "how much of 
the violence and agrarian crime of the unhappy Sister 
Island may not be traceable to the, rhyme which 
echoes through all its nurseries, concerning the doings 
of a certain cold-blooded assassin known as Johnny 
McGory ?" This individual, we are informed, in the 
succinct language of an ancient chronicle, 

" Went to the wood and kiUed s^ Tory !" 

Irish landlords, as all the world knows; are mostly 
Conservatives, and the place of the crime and the 
readiness of its commission are to the last degree 
suggestive. When we are informed that in earlier 
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times "Tories" did not mean Conservatives, but Ca- 
tholic outlaws — ^'^ rogues and rapparees" — ^what a clue 
is afforded to us by this atrocious rhyme whereby to 
comprehend the alternate massacres of the different 
races in that unhappy country ! 

Another Irish poem reveals the secret of those 
domestic disturbances for which the "Isle of Saints" 
has been always famous. It explains the cause of one 
of those terrible faction fights : 

« Moll o' the Wood and I fell out ; 
And what do you think it was about ? 
She had butter, and I had none ; 
That was the way the fight begun !" 

Who can wonder at the hopeless disorder of a race of 
people who are actually taught in tender infancy that 
a neighbour's possession of that soft and inoffensive 
comestible — ^butter — ^is a natural casus belli? Have 
we advanced here a step beyond 

" The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they may take who have the power. 
And they may keep who can'' ? 

Again, what lessons of carelessness about valuable 
property are inculcated in the too familiar poem of 
"Bo-Peep" ! That reprehensible young woman loses 
the sheep under her charge, and is coolly advised to 

*^ Leave them alone, 
And they'll come home" — 
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a most improbable proceeding on the part of sheep. 
Then what inaccurate notions of what the vener- 
able Mrs. Hannah More called the " Manners of the 
Great" is instilled in some of these histories! Of 
what use is it to teach a child in its school hours the 
names and dates of the Sovereigns of England, when 
in the nursery it obtains such ideas as these of Roy- 
alty, its privileges, duties, and dignity ? — 

" The King was in his parlour, 
Counting out Ms money ; 
The Queen was in the kitchen, 
Eating bread and honey" ? 

The " parlour," and the princely amusement therein, — 

the apartment chosen by her Majesty for a banquet- 

ing-hall, and the refreshment selected for her private 

consumption, — are these, we ask, the sort of facts 

wherewith to supply the youthful student of Pinnock 

and Mangnall? Nay, worse: in the next line we 

hear of 

"The maid" .... 

(ihe, maid who constitutes the Royal Household, be it 

observed) — 

" The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes." 

The innocent child is positively led to understand 
that Royal gardens are places wherein linen is hung 
out to dry ! Even the sublime science of astronomy 
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is utterly distorted in its first presentation to the 
infant mind. The moon is described as occupying an 
altitude over which a "cow" could "jump;" and in 
a still more egregious instance, an elderly female in a 
basket (we presume attached to a balloon) is affirmed 
to have mounted "fifty times as high as the moon" — 
of course far beyond the atmosphere. And for what 
purpose is this outrage on the sacredness of scientific 
fact ? Mr. Gradgrind blushes to name it — 

^* To sweep the cobwebs off the sky." 

The composer and retailer of such rubbish, Mr. Grad- 
grind thinks, had much better sweep the cobwebs off 
the brains of the hapless babes thus misinstructed in 
the confiding hours of uncritical youth. 
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;T was a sagacious observation of a wit of the 
jo^ last generation that he could always know the 
character of a man who built a house by ob- 
serving which room in it was best and biggest. Was 
he a student ? Then there was sure to be a grand 
library and a very small drawing-room. Was he a 
hon-vivant? Then the dining-room was a sort of 
temple dedicated to the solemn duty of eating and 
drinking. Was he a sportsman? Then there was 
certain to be a room called a " study," in which 

" The only books 
Were jflies and hooks," 

and the mural decorations consisted of shot-bags and 
rods and guns, and the portrait of a deceased bull- 
terrier. Finally, if the owner of the home should 
either be a lady, or a gentleman devoted to his wife, 
it seems always that the drawing-room is the largest 
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^nd handsomest room in the building ; and doubtless 
we may take it as evidence of the chivalry of the male 
population of Great Britain generally, that tliis pre- 
eminence of the gynoeceum — the ladies' department— 
the hareemy as the Turks call it — ^is the rule in our 
houses, and the supremacy of dining-room or library 
the exception. 

And so our drawing-rooms are in England, like 
homes within the home, the centres of our household 
life, where everybody sits who has no particular reason 
for sitting elsewhere, and where everything prettiest 
and sweetest possessed by the family is gathered 
together. We refuse utterly to recognize as an En- 
glish di'awiQg-room those dreary apartments which 
are not inhabited, but only kept for visitors, whereof 
the door is often locked, and which greet the visitor 
with a musty smell of desolation. Who ever mistook 
for a moment one of those chill receptacles, with its 
preternaturally clean grate and recently lighted fire, 
and unreadable books laid out like a marigold win- 
dow, and writing-table where nobody was ever so 
audacious as to dip pen in ink, — who, we ask, ever 
mistook one of these upholstery show-rooms for 
a real dwelling-place of human beings, warm, and 
easy, and perfumed, and just untidy enough to shew 
that everything in it is used by living men and 
women ? This actual liveable and inhabited drawing- 
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room is the only one which is not a sham — short of 
the few score of palatial houses in the kingdom, where 
long suites of reception-rooms are needed for State 
occasions — and it is of these real, homely English 
drawing-rooms we mean to speak when we call one 
of them the typical nest of the true Englishwoman. 
Let us see how one of them diflfers from a French 
ml(m ; and then, perhaps, we may gain a little light 
on the battle in the dark about English and French 
domestic life which is always going on at London 
dinner-tables. 

In the first place we must observe, that though her 
drawing-room may very fairly be described, as we 
have done it, as an Englishwoman's " nest," it takes a 
much stronger dose of metaphor to call a salon a 
" nest" at alL There are the sticks, indeed ; the frame- 
work of walls and chairs and tables wherewith a nest 
might be constructed ; but the little bits of moss and 
down which should make it cosy are not often disco- 
verable. Nay, that gorgeous bird of Paradise, the pro- 
prietress, whose great superiority of costume over the 
homely British robin we have been called on so often 
to recognize, scarcely seems to desire that her perch 
should be deemed anything so domestic. She only 
"receives" in it on certain days and at certain hours, 
fixed and formal as the order of the stars ; and very 
well she does "receive," beyond all question. First, 
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instead of tlie downright question, " Is Mrs. Jones at 
home T the well-instructed French or Italian guest 
inquires, " Does Madame Ledoux receive ?" — ^a query 
to which it is obvious the servant may always give a 
candid reply, without either betraying veracity or 
Madame Ledoux. Then, when the visitor has entered 
her salary Madame — of course " mise d ravir** — does 
not think it necessary to go through the painful cere- 
mony of clasping his hand. She will give him a 
friendly, or a courteous, or a formal bow, according to 
the degree of her liking ; or if the guest be an intimate 
female friend, she will perform the grand process of a 
French kiss ; that is, she will perk her head on one 
side and touch one cheek, and then she will perk her 
head on the other side and touch the other cheek. 
And then the French lady wUl begin to shew her real 
tact and genius for the great art of tenir salon. She 
will manage that all her guests are conveniently and 
pleasantly seated, with the grande dame of the party 
unfailingly in the fauteuU by the fire ; and she wiU 
make everybody talk and everybody feel at ease ; and 
the little bits of news which will be brought out will 
be set in tha brightest little epigrams ; and such dis- 
cussions as are permitted will be very light and airy 
indeed, and conducted with perfect good temper ; and 
there will be a little handing about of very slight 
refreshments by a well -trained servant, and then 
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evexybody will get up and make his or her formal 
bow and cdmpliments, and go out saying, ''QtLelle 
femTne charmante que cette Madame Ledoux !' Such is 
a Frenchwoman's drawing-room on a day of reception, 
and a very pleasant scene it undoubtedly is, from 
which many a good Englishwoman, not of the high- 
est breeding, might advantageously learn many little 
social arts of very great service. In particular they 
might learn how to make everybody talk in turn, and 
not, according to the usual British middle-class fashion, 
keep up a series of ill-mannered tite-A^tStes. 

But the mcarning after the; reception day? How 
is the salon now, and the lady lof the salon ? Poor 
Mrs. Jones did not manage herguestsat her evening 
party very well, one or two were ' sadly bored and 
neglected; and an argunieint much too Ibud and serious 
took place between that tiresome Dr» Brown and Mr. 
Eobinson — and nobody said goings down stairs that 
Mrs, Jones was "a charming woman." But, next 
morning, somehow, while Madame Ledoux is eating^ 
her breakfast in a muddle in her bed-room^ en peignoir 
and slippers, and without an idea of washing or dress- 
ing her hair for hours to come, Mrs. Jones is entering 
her drawing-room, looking as fresh -as Thetis risen 
out of the waves ; bathing, and bmshing, and putting 
on clean and well-fitting raiment, suitable alike for 
home or street, having all been managed long ago. She 
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has made tea for Mr. Jones and all the little Joneses 
round her pretty breakfast-table, and read or listened 
to family prayers, ordered dinner, and now she trips 
np stairs into her drawing-room with a sigh of relief. 
It is all as bright and as orderly as if no " party" had 
been heard of the night before. The chairs and tables 
are all dusted and in the places where they are wanted 
for use, and the fire is burning in the grate as English 
fires are wont to burn when housemaids have been* 
np since daybreak. And then Mrs. Jones sits down 
and writes her letters at her sensible writing-table, 
while one daughter plays the piano, and another draws 
in water-colours at her easel, and by-and-by friends 
come in and go out as it happens, and Mr. Jones 
comes home and looks round on the fresh warm 
room, full of the tokens of innocent and refined 
occupation, and feels — ^shall we suppose it ? — rather 
happier than M. Ledoux, whose gorgeous salon will 
not be opened again for a week, and who may seek 
Madame Ledotix, if he desires her society, either in 
somebody else's salcm or in her bed-room. 

The truth is simply this. To our French friends, 
the pleasures of society, and consequently the dress, 
the manners, the conversation, the tact, which tell in 
society, are the first things desired, and home com- 
forts in a very secondary degree. To us English men 
arid women, the home comforts come first, and all the 
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rest afterwards. Thus we verj often fail in our social 
efforts, and would do very well to leani many tilings 
as regards them from our neighbours ; and they, we 
cannot but think, might find something also to leam 
from us, of the method by which we create the blessed 
thing for which their very language has no word — 
" Home," of which a true English " drawing-room" is 
the centre. 




Carrff-at-|^0mje ptisbanb». 




\0 be continually rubbed by a nutmeg -grater 
would probably prove nearly the most cruel 
torture which could be devised. When two 
people live incessantly together, it is just possible 
that both may be smooth as nutmegs, or both may be 
rasping as graters ; but by far the more common case 
is for one to be nutmeg and the other grater. There is, 
for example, the woman with a voice like a file, and 
manners tart as vinegar, who keeps up a constant 
irritation about every trifle, till her sensitive compa- 
nion feels raw all over. And there is the man who 
fusses and fumes about a house all day long, scolding 
his wife for everything which happens, worrying the 
servants to death, finding everything at table uneat- 
able, every window open when it ought to be shut or 
shut when it ought to be open, and every fire badly 
lighted or not lighted at all, till his miserable family 

T 
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wish they were once for all scraped to death with 
oyster-shells, rather than so scarified, morning, noon, 
and night. 

It is hard to say which is the worse of these plagues, 
the male or the female; but at least, when a man 
finds he has married a nutmeg-grater wife, he may 
spend the larger part of his existence out of doors, 
and offer — ^poor fellow ! — only a sleepy exterior to the 
horrid instrument of torture after the day's excursion 
is ended. The fussy husband, on the contrary, is, by 
the hypothesis, a creature who stops at home all day, 
and goes mewing over the house like a discontented 
tom-cat, when he ought to be out of doors and out of 
hearing. The wife who sees her husband very seldom 
and for a few brief hours may, perhaps, deserve our 
pity ; but the wife who never loses sight of her lord is 
assuredly far worse ofi*; and we may doubt whether, 
if Mr. Adam never went into the next grove to prune 
his vines while Mrs. Eve was laying the dinner. 
Paradise, after all, was quite so cheerful as one John 
Milton has affirmed. Why is it (if our theory be 
not true) that sailors and their wives are so noto- 
riously tenderly attached to each other, that a novelist 
has nothing to do but to describe the " Captain's 
lady" pining for him on shore, or a singer to allude 
to the young mother in her cottage while her hus- 
band is '-far on the wild raging sea," to draw inmie- 
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diate tears from eveiybody's eyes ? Xobody that ever 
we heard of, except Cowper, has thought of maldng 
capital of IVIr. and Mrs. Gilpin working so many years 
together — ^and it was their temporary separation, after 
all, wherein lay the poetry of their lives ! — or of the 
Clergyman who potters ronnd his house, his school, 
his church, and his garden, fix>m morning to night, 
never allowing Mrs. Cleigywoman to feel one instant 
sure he is out of hearing when her tenth baby is cut- 
ting its teeth, or out of sight when Mary Ann wants 
to sweep out the study. Even when a husband is 
amiably disposed, and reasonably amenable to the 
necessities of feminine existence, his presence is a 
gSTie and a bore. It is inconceivable what it must be 
when he is not only intruding himself at all hours, 
and poking himself everywhere, but also establishing 
a little private impromptu Inquisition in. the drawing- 
room, parlour, bed-room, or kitchen,.wherever he may 
happen to be; and adding a new commandment to 
the Decalogue every month. 

A cynic once observed that most women spend 
their lives, first in trying to get a husband* and then 
in trying to get rid of him. Even the persons who 
advertise for situations as housekeepers, and describe 
themselves as '^ thoroughly domesticated'' — ^as if the 
rest of humankind were but half-tamed beasts — ^would 
hardly wish to find their husbands also .'' thoroughly 

t2 
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domesticated/' and desirous of stopping always by- 
the fireside. Never yet, we are thoroughly persuaded, 
has there been a master of a household so tenderly^ 
beloved, but that his temporary absence is occasion- 
ally felt as a relief by his adoring wife and daughters. 
And in not a few cases, especially in that of the fussy 
husband, when the said absence is to be prolonged! 
for a few days, do. we not invariably, on paying a 
chance visit, perceive a special lightness of heart re- 
vealed by the whole feminine community? First, 
the servant who opens the door, and displays a vista 
of stair-carpets up— mops, brooms, and tubs in the 
background — ^grins delightedly in our face ; and then 
Materfamilias runs out and tells us, with infinite glee, 
" Oh ! Mr. Jones will be so sorry to miss you. He 
has gone to Brighton for two days ; and so the girls* 
and I intend having an early tea, with mufiins, and 
going to the play." Even when there is no "play" 
in question, that English female Saturnalia, or festival 
of the Bona Dea, with mulBSns.and buttered toast, 
instead of meat and wine, seems, by some occult law, 
to be.invariably celebrated whenever the- Paterfamilias 
goes from home, and a certain general loosening of 
the reins of kitchen and nursery discipline accompa- 
nies the innocent refection. Of course if " Papa" is 
going away for a twelvemonth to the Antipodes, it is 
quite another story, even though he be fussy. Then 
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there are tears and wailing and dispirited looks all 
over the household, instead of the mops and the 
muffins. But, undoubtedly, the secret of true con- 
jugal happiness — sad as it may sound to say it — is 
for Edwin to leave his Angelina to herself for some 
hours every day and for some few days in every year. 
"Absence makes the heart grow fonder," and also 
makes it tenfold more easy to keep a bright hearth 
and a briglit face ready for the evening's riunion 
with a fresh accumulation of kindly feelings on both 
sides. Romantic young brides, for the first six months 
of wedded happiness, do not see this, and often coax 
their husbands to abandon the professions which 
should occupy their days, that they may tie them to 
their own apron-strings. A year or two later, and 
they have generally ample reason to repent their 
folly, and to sigh and wish that "poor dear Fred" 
had " something to do, you know, which would inte- 
rest him, and take him a little out of the house now 

and then '' 

The simple fact is, that when two human beings, 
«ven two sisters or two brothers, live incessantly 
together, they must either rub against each other, as 
we have said, like grater and nutmeg, or else draw 
mental life off from one another, tiU one or both are 
exhausted, like vampire and victim. There are people 
who are content to do this, to suck out the vital 
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spirits of a man or of a woman, as they would the 
juice of an orange, and then cast the dry husk aside 
and find another. But where there is to be any per- 
manent happiness of union, there must be care to 
bring in fresh life and thought and feeling on both 
sides — or, at the very least, on one side — continually. 
And this can but be done by that which is, after all^ 
the simple order of nature, that " Man should go forth 
unto his work and to his labour until the evening." 
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IJ^HEN will women leam that, with regard to 
natural objects, there is absolutely no such 
thing as Artificial Beauty; that the two terms 
mutually exclude one another, like a Bound Triangle 
or a Cubical Sphere ? That there is such a thing as 
Artificial Ugliness, and that it is the invariable result 
of eflforts to create Artificial Beauty, we may see 
every day in the hide6us efiFects of painted cheeks 
and falsely-coloured hair, and figures distorted into 
shapes scarcely a degree more true to nature than the 
wretched forms which M. Victor Hugo assures us 
the Chinese produced by fitting children into porce- 
lain jars. 

We are informed on authority of the revival of 
the abominable practice of tight-lacing. Physicians 
are again finding their female patients suffering from 
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all that long train of disorders — indigestion, heart- 
ache, lung disease, and sundry peculiar maladies 
beside, which are the very natural and obvious con- 
sequences of taking the most delicate machine in 
the world — in comparison of which a Geneva watch 
is a rude contrivance — and forcibly compressing it 
into half its proper bulk. The writer of a sensible 
"Warning" utters a faint aspiration that women 
should be educated to know a little, just a little 
physiology, to prevent them from considering livers 
and stomachs and hearts and lungs as indifferent 
lumps of matter, to be pushed up or down, squeezed 
or crushed, with impunity. A few days ago we 
•had occasion to call attention to the very similar re- 
commendation of a coroner's jury, that the instrup- 
tion of nurserymaids should be carried so far as that 
they should not be left to suppose that a baby 
drowned in a bucket of hot soap-suds could be 
re-animated by immersion in a tub of warm water. 
But it is almost "past praying for" that real edu- 
cation in physiology should be largely disseminated 
among the female population for many a day, and we 
turn in despair to the lesser, though equally true, 
argument against tight-lacing. It is not merely "sui- 
cidal" in the trifling sense of hastening death — ^which 
to these martyrs of vanity seems a small matter ; it 
ia suicidal in that it defeats its own aim, and instead 
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of remedying a defect, produces a greater one. It is 
a case of " out of the frying-pan into the fire/' 

Let us think for a moment. What is Beauty; what 
is that wondrous and natural charm which wins 
everybody who beholds it ? A great many defini- 
tions of course are ready to hand — but all will agree 
that the elements of Harmony and Proportion are 
among its primary constituents. Colours that blend 
and harmonize richly or softly — outlines bearing due 
relations of correspondence and equipoise — these are 
things without which Beauty is impossible. But 
taking this for granted, we next ask what does 
Nature do in these matters for the human frame ? 
We find she often makes dull colours and rude 
forms ; but she makes them, whatever they may be, 
harmonious and proportionate. The dull hair goes 
best, after all, with the dull skin and the grey eye. 
The large head, unsupported by the massive shoul- 
ders, would be still more unsightly. Every ugliness 
and every beauty in the same individual have a cer- 
tain relation to one another. The painter who copied 
the same pair of hands to put in the portraits of 
a dozen different persons, was ignorant of the first 
principles of individualism and of aesthetics also. 
Such as ITature has made the man, such is he best ; 
unless, indeed, he could be transformed from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his feet, and trans- 
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formed, too, in mind, manner and character, as well 
as in mere flesh and blood. All that can be done to 
improve him is to give him perfect health, agility and 
strength, entailing with them clear skin and bright 
eyes, and easy, dignified movements ; and then add 
those moral qualities- of kindliness, modesty and 
seK-respect, which shine out through the veil of the 
body. 

But, taking these obvious truths to heart, how in- 
conceivably absurd becomes the attempt of a woman 
to beautify herself by introducing some colour or 
form wholly foreign to those with which nature has 
endowed her! Miss A. thinks golden hair prettier 
than brown ; so, though she has a skin, eyes and eye- 
brows aU toned to the brown and not to the gold, she 
gets her head dyed to a fine brassy shade, and returns 
to the world in hues which, as the J?rench express it, 
'* scream" to distraction. Miss B. approves of her 
own dark tresses, but envies fair complexions ; so she 
applies to Madame Eachel, and comes out beautiful 
for ever with the aspect of a ghost, her black brows 
"swearing" against the pallid skin. The result in 
every case is, that though the individual feature may 
possibly, at a distance and to an unobservant eye, 
seem improved, the wlwU is invariably and without 
any exception injured, and rendered harsh and dis- 
cordant. 
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Yet the very worst of all such mistakes are those 
-which are made about the figure. Even Madame 
Sachel's witch-ointments, we suppose, may be washed 
off, and the penitent rendered once more clean and 
wholesome. But contracted lungs and a pinched 
heart, and ribs made to cave in instead of out, are 
not to be put to rights this side the grave. The 
victim, and, in the case of a mother, the victim's 
children, will bear the consequences for life. And 
for what mighty reward? To introduce into the 
whole outline discord, and into every motion stiffiiess 
and inelegance ! A slender waist is a lovely thing. 
True, but it must be a slender waist made by Nature, 
and not by a staymaker — a slender, lithesome, bend- 
ing waist, such as we often see in young peasant 
girls, and most often in the East — ^not a waist visibly 
cramped, pushed up, and bearing no sort of relation 
to the width of shoulder or heaviness of head. A fine 
lady with one of these absurd artificial waists, who 
walks mincingly, and cannot sit down without suf- 
focation in a low chair, or lounge back in a carriage, 
and who is apt to look apoplectic after dinner, is far 
from a *' thing of beauty and a joy for ever." And a 
housemaid, when she follows the fashion, and makes 
herself a " smart figger" with equally tight but less 
well-made stays, and combines a screwed waist with 
her strong shoulders and honest hard-working arms, 
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is a spectacle of horror. She will be a worse one 
still, poor girl, when she comes, as she probably will, 
through a few short stages of dyspepsia, bad breathing 
and decline, to die in hospital under the doctor's sen- 
tence — " Lungs contacted by tight-lacing ; organs all 
displaced ; ribs actually bent inwards." 

We have many of us laughed at Ingoldsby's story, 
where the Duchess of Cleves refuses at first point- 
blank to write a letter on pain of death at her hus- 
band's dictation. But the Duke seizes her delicate 
wrist with most ungentle grip : 

" The hard iron gauntlet, the flesh went an inch in ; 
She didn't mind death, bat she couldn't stand pinching.'' 

We have generally warmly agreed that "pinching" 
of certain kinds was much harder, though less heroic 
to face, than absolute martyrdom. But it seems there 
are not only duchesses, but maids-of-all-work who are 
ready to endure both pinching and death for the sake 
of a waist bearing an unnatural relation to the fixed 
proportions of their height and breadth of shoulder. 

Most of the follies of artificial woman-making be- 
long to the later period of life, and consist in efforts 
to prolong the appearance of youth when the years 
are beginning to tell upon eyes and hair and teeth 
and skin. Obviously, for the reasons we have stated, 
these efforts are as absurd as all the rest " Nature, 
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expelled with a pitchfork, always returns." Cheated 
in the grey hair dyed black, or the bald scalp covered 
with a wig, she revenges herself by planting cunning 
crowsfeet about the corners of the eyes, and draw- 
ing wrinkles on the forehead. And when these are 
covered over with Cream of Arabia or Flower of 
Carmel, and the teeth all made " as good as new,'* 
and youthful blushes painted on the poor old faded 
cheeks, and the waist drawn tight and false fulness 
supplied, then Nature mocks it all by painting round 
the iris the dim hue of failing sight, and causing the 
voice to croak, and the step to grow heavy. Age, like 
a spectre, looks out of the whited sepulchre of youth. 
Were the deception even successful, which we may 
safely aver it never is — could we mistake a woman of 
fifty for one of twenty — what a moral disharmony 
would be substituted for the physical one ! What a 
monster would be a girl of nineteen with the cha- 
racter of a woman half a century old ! 

It has been always held that taxes ought as much 
as possible to be removed from the things which it 
is desirable should be freely used, and laid on those 
which are notoriously hurtful. Let us suggest to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his next Budget 
a heavy tax on dyes, wigs, rouge, &c.; but on steel or 
whalebone corsets let the duty be absolutely prohibi- 
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tive. We are persuaded that the result on the health 
of the next generation would sensibly affect the Eegis- 
trar-GeneraVs Eeturns. 
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pHEEE is good ground to hope that the days in 

which men 

" Proved their doctrmes orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks," 

are well-nigh over. It is superfluous to recall the 
Gunpowder Plot of two centuries and a half ago, 
when the age for the application of physical force to 
religious problems has passed away, and when, even 
if people were to be found wicked and bigoted enough 
to use it in such manner, they woidd know the very 
success of the experiment would draw on them the 
hatred of the world and* the disgrace of their Church. 
It is not the single wild attempt at wholesale mas- 
sacre of *' bygone time" which needs now to be re- 
called by a grotesque ceremony, but rather the calm 
and steady efforts of the Eomish Church at all times 
for mental and moral perversion of Protestants, and 
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the stirring up of the prejudices of their own ignorant 
disciples against their "heretic" fellow-countrymen, 
which demand our grave and mournful attention. Let 
us have done with Guy Faux for ever, and to-day let 
us instead carefully read and mark — ^painful as the 
effort must necessarily be — ^the books which Eomish 
authorities place in the hands of peasants and chil- 
dren; the manuals which form the basis of their 
instruction. As Mr. Fitzgibbon, Master in the Irish 
Chanceiy, has remarked : " When the Legislature of 
Great Britain and Ireland is called upon to tax the 
people of both countries for the support of schools in 
which the doctrines approved by the Bomish hierarchy 
are alone to be taught, it is only just and reasonable 
that those who dissent from those doctrines, and whose 
contributions to the Treasury are one hundred times 
as great as those of Eoman Catholics, should make 
inquiiy into the details of the teaching which they 
are called on, not merely to tolerate, but to pay for." 
We can for the present only call attention to the 
shocking pictures concerning a future state which are 
insisted upon, and set forth with every art of horrid 
rhetoric, in a series of books printed for the use of 
children and young persons by a well-known and 
respectable publishing housa Among these are a 
series of penny tracts, by Father Furniss, C.S.S.B., 
with such titles as " The Terrible Judgment," " The 
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Sight of Hell," &c., and another, at twopence, " Hell 
Opened to Christians," translated from the Italian of 
the Eev. F. Pinamonti, S.J. All these are published 
permissv, mpefriorurriy and inside the covers is printed 
the notice, " Parents are recommended to read these 
books to their children." " These books are recom- 
mended for reading in Sunday-schools." Now what 
is the " milk for babes" thus provided by Holy Mother 
Church ? It consists of pictures of HeU narrated on 
the alleged testimony of an eye-witness, led to see 
them by the angel Gabriel " The Sight of Hell," for 
example, describes a river of tears, "running down 
from millions of eyes," and then adds, " But what 
is that dreadful sickening smell ? It is the smeU of 
death ! St. Bonaventure says that if one single body 
were taken out of Hell and laid on the earth, in that 
same moment every living creature on earth would 
sicken and die. What, then, must be the smeU from 
countless millions and millions of bodies laid in Hell 
like sheep V On another page of the same Tract for 
Children is this description : " Come into this room. 
In the midst there is a girl, perhaps eighteen years 
old. What a terrible dress she has on ! Her dress is 
made of fire. On her head she wears a bonnet of fire. 
It presses down close all over her head, it scorches 
the bones of the skuU and makes it smoke. . . . There 
she will stand for ever burning and scorched. . . .. 

u 
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When that girl was alive . . . she thought only of 
dress." Tract No. 9 is "The Terrible Judgment on 
the Bad Child." This " Bad Child," at its final trial, 
finds, among the first offences counted against it, the 
neglect of prayers, " Mass not heard on Sundays," and 
" behaving bad (sic) in chapel." At last, Christ dis- 
covers that it has died in mortal sin, and then the 
devils seize it: "It sees thousands and millions on 
every side coming round it. On they come, like 
hungry dogs would come to a bone. It is no use for 
the child to cry, ' Jesus and Mary, help me !* . . . Now 
the foremost of the devils are near at hand, close to 
the child. They are hissing at it, spitting fire and 
venom upon it. They stretch out their great claws 
of red-hot fire to get hold of the child!" There 
is one description of a girl of sixteen standing on 
the Eed-hot Floor, and imploring to be allowed to 
lift her feet from it for a moment. Another is of a 
dungeon called the " Boiling Kettle," in which a boy 
is boiled for ever. " The blood is boiling in the veins 
of that boy. The brain is boiling and bubbling in his 
head. The marrow is boiling in his bones !" And, 
lastly, there is the Hell of the Eed-hot Oven, where 
" the little child turns and twists in the fire, and beats 
its head against the roof of the oven." 

Now, we ask, in all seriousness : Do the majority of 
Englishmen desire that such ideas as these should be 
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crammed into the minds of infants ? Do they think it 
well and right that the first thoughts of the blessed 
Father of all, of the God of Love, should be connected 
in millions of young minds with such pictures as those 
of little children suffering to all eternity in Boiling 
Kettles and Eed-hot Ovens ? There are two results 
possible from such an education. Either the child, 
when he grows to manhood, casts off aU religion like a 
nightmare; or he becomes a gloomy and cruel fanatic. 
Assuredly by such a way no child was ever yet 
brought to God, nor was any good moral impression 
ever made on a young mind by the presentation of 
these fearful pictures of a "little child" in a red- 
hot oven, twisting and writhing in agony while the 
eternal ages pass away! Is there any marvel that 
souls fed with such ideas from childhood should 
become cruel and inhuman, and should regard with 
utter lack of sympathy the persons who are pointed 
out to them by their teachers as the heirs of such 
inevitable doom ? With what feelings, save of won- 
der and horror, such as men of old felt in watch- 
ing the victims passing to an auto-da-fiy can we 
suppose the Eoman Catholic peasant child to regard 
his Protestant fellow-countrymen and neighbours, 
even those who lavish on him every friendly help, 
and fondly imagine they have gained his heart ? Let 
us read the letter of an Irish rector to Master Fitz- 

u2 
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gibbon, dated last February, and ask ourselves whe- 
ther such an incident be not the most natural illus- 
tration possible of such education as that at which we 
have now hastily glanced? After mentioning that 
one of his curates had seemed specially liked by the 
Eoman Catholic parishioners, to whom he had been 
very kind, the rector adds : " Soon after his death I 
was passing by the Nunnery National School when 
the children — aU females — were coming out. There 
was a great crowd, and one of them said, pointing to 

me, * That is old C / Another replied, ' That is 

not C , for he is in hell three weeks ago, and a 

warm corner he has of it !' The whole school took up 
the refrain, and continued singing, 'A warm corner 
he has of it !' as long as they were within my hearing." 
Comment on this frightful story would be super- 
fluous. Such is the " praise" which can be perfected 
" out of the mouths of babes and sucklings" by such 
instructions. 




if 
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jT would be an interesting matter to know what 
I ^ a good thick yellow fog, well distributed from 
Eotherhithe to Chelsea, costs London. How 
many useful lives are wasting their strength in the 
effort of their lungs to " digest" the smoky air ? How 
many thousand hours of useful labour are stopped, and 
hours of useless fatigue incurred ? How many horses, 
carriages and river craft of all kinds, are injured or 
destroyed? How many consumptive chests are ruined, 
and rheumatic limbs made to ache ? How much must 
be deducted from the value of all the mirrors, gilding, 
and other damp-suffering furniture throughout the 
metropolis ? And, finally, what inordinate quantity 
of hot and spirituous liquids are consumed in the 
public-houses, with the professed object of internal 
protection from the fog, and the actual results of con- 
veying a fog of doubly perilous sort into the brains of 
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the consumers? It may be questioned whether a 
bird's-eye view of London under a fog, could it by any 
means be revealed to us by some aerial BiahU BMefux, 
would not quicken our zeal to abandon our indulgence 
in coal-smoke, and cause us to adopt the practice of 
consuming it in the chimney. 

The instructive, if not pleasant, experience of a 
genuine London fog, suggests a curious reflection as 
to how many thousands of people — ^if not the vast 
majority of mankind — spend their lives in one sort 
of fog or another, physical or mental There are the 
multitudes of half-blind, short-sighted, dim-eyed men 
and women, who, in sunny Cairo, number one-fifth of 
the whole population, and to whom, poor souls ! this 
bright world, so far as seeing goes, must be no better 
than Hyde Park in a fog. And there are infinitely 
greater numbers whose brains and hearts are in a 
corresponding state of obfuscation, and who see the 
little they perceive, and feel the few sentiments they 
experience, all as if through a smoked glass. There 
are people like Mr. TroUope's heroes and heroines, 
who are never quite sure whether it is Miss A. or 
Miss B., Mr. C. or Mr. D., with whom they are in 
love. These good folk dislike rogues and murderers 
almost affectionately, and cherish their bosom friends 
with a corresponding mixture of mistrust. Their 
esteem and their contempt are so nicely adjusted, and 
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the things they desire and the things they shun are 
so uniformly balanced, that it becomes a matter of 
difficulty to know precisely whether they may be 
counted on as friends or as enemies, or pleased or 
offended by what is done for them. Passing through 
life in this foggy state of the emotions must be, to 
make the best of it, having a November all the year 
round. 

Almost as dreary as the fog of the heart must be 
the fog of the intellect, — a condition of things either 
natural or acquired, and to be foimd at both ends of 
the mental scale. There is, first, the simply idiotic 
fog, when the poor, narrow brain, or the brain befud- 
dled with sottish habits, simply cannot see the subject 
of thought more clearly than we behold the lamps 
blurred and winking on a foggy night. How hard 
and pitiful must be the case of those whose failure in 
this way is the result of natural weakness, is far too 
little remembered. Eochefoucauld says, "We pity 
the lame limb; why do we not pity also the esfprit 
ioitcTix, the lame mind V* But we rarely feel for it 
anything l5ut cruel contempt and impatience. The 
dull boy at school is flogged, the stupid girl is dis- 
graced before her companions, and both are rendered 
tenfold more hopeless of improvement by the injus- 
tice. And in later life it is the saine ; they stumble 
along the crowded thoroughfares of life, jostled on aU 
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sides, and often fall to the ground to be trampled and 
forgotten. We have abundant consideration for phy- 
sical palsy, but for that mental incapacity which must 
be so infinitely more dreary, we have no compassion. 
But a long way oflf from the poor dull clod, and in 
the mental Belgravia, quite as much as in the mental 
Moorfields, is fog to be found. The most celebrated 
of modem German philosophers is said to have com- 
placently remarked in his later years, that "there 
was only one man who understood his works, and 
that he misunderstood them." Without presuming to 
question whether this exalted personage himself lived 
in a fog, we may venture to affirm without contradic- 
tion that a vast number of students are always foggily 
plodding 

" Through words and things, still sounding on, 
A dim and perilous way." 

There are other philosophers and theologians nearer 
home who, if not quite so profound as this one, have 
yet attained the knack of enwrapping their ideas in 
halos of mist, causing them to appear to their follow- 
ers almost as splendid as the red lamps at the doctors' 
doors in the fog, but yet, perhaps, not doing very 
much in the way of enlightening the forlorn passen- 
ger who only wants to find the road home. For these 
obfuscated divines and philosophers we confess we 
have no particular pity to spare, and we can only 
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recommend them to roam about the streets on one of 
tliese dark nighta, till they come to leam the extreme 
convenience of a lucid atmosphere. 
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HE desire to escape out of this work-day world 
into Fairyland, is one which seem9 by no 
means to decline or become less universal as 
time goes by. Children in these days are taught in 
their nurseries more science than their grandfathers 
ever knew, and by the time they have been a couple 
of years in the school-room, they are ready to laugh 
at the old "Joyce's Dialogues" and "Walker's Lec- 
tures" — one lecture to each of nine sciences — which 
were supposed sufficient for the instruction of an age 
nearly innocent of the "'ologies." Little boys in 
knickerbockers, and girls in short frocks, who have 
listened to Professor Tyndal at the Eoyal Institution, 
and who know " all about" electro-magnetism, even if 
they have not been introduced by Professor Clifford 
to the Theory of Atoms, ought, some would think, to 
be superior to the attraction of beholding "all the 
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trees in the garden/' where Cinderella is dancing, 
" turn into clocks," or Jack climb the Beanstalk into 
a delightful place entirely unrecc^nized in any mo- 
dem treatise on Astronomy. Nevertheless, they are 
far from having any such pretensions. Pantomimes 
and spectacular pieces do not fall off in popularity in 
the ratio in which the infant brain acquires a general 
confidence in the immutability of the order of Nature, 
On the contrary, the more we know of gravitation, the 
more gratifying it obviously becomes to see a young 
woman reposing upon nothing, half-way between the 
stage and the ceiling ; and a slight knowledge of zoo- 
logy enhances our ecstacy at beholding a dragon 
uniting every incompatible characteristic of the Refp- 
tilia, Batrachia and Baptores. It is all very well for 
Mr. Tennyson to talk of 

" Nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of Science and the last results of Time." 

The simple fact is, that Science may tell what wonders 
she pleases, but the mere fact that she tells them 
leads the juvenile mind to associate them with prose 
and boredom, like the jam perpetually proffered in 
combination with medicine ; and the healthful appe- 
tite of Imagination indignantly refuses to be so nou- 
rished. " I want something that isn't true exactly, 
but that I can make believe is true, you know, 
mamma," is the psychological expression of the infant, 
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yearly addressed to Mrs. Trimmer, when she fondly 
imagines that Miss Edgeworth's Harry and Lucy — 
those intolerable little precocious prigs ! — ^will be re- 
presented to future ages by her hopeful young ones, 
Tommy and Kitty. Of course, when "lessons" are 
actually going on, any bit of "useful knowledge" 
which can also be made "entertaining" is thankfully 
received. 

" As Btreams in deserts found seem sweet, 
All brackish though they be." 

But when school hours are over, to be pestered with 
facts, and expect to be amused with figures, is more 
than the youthful soul can endure without remon- 
strance. As one damsel, similarly invited to interest 
herself in the immense dimensions of the heavens, 
indignantly replied, " I don't care a pin about the 
heavens — ^I suppose there are people paid to attend 
to the solar system?" What the child instinctively 
craves is food of another sort — a certain saccharine 
matter which has its own rightful share in the nou- 
rishment of the brain, and for which no good substi- 
tute can be found. 

If we were seriously asked what we should consider 
to be the most fatal defect in the education of a child, 
we should say — next, of course, to the lack of the 
spirit of love and reverence — ^that the worst deficiency 
was that of the Imagination. The Intellect can be 
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developed in later years, the Memory stored, the logical 
Understanding trained to accurate work ; but if the 
"bright powers of Fancy and Imagination be quenched 
in childhood by the didl, dead, unmitigated pressure 
of a load of dreary facts, the spring of all that is to 
adorn and glorify life is dried up. Nature gives to 
every child more or less of imagination. As soon as 
it begins to crawl, it idealizes its battered and eyeless 
old doll into a lovely lady, and its squeaking woolly 
dog into an afifectionate animal. The people who sur- 
round it, the furniture of its nursery, the trees it sees 
in the garden, are all transformed, in its little mind, 
into objects of love, terror or devouring curiosity. 
The first idea of play with its companion is already 
a Pantomime ; a coach and horses made of sofas and 
chairs ; a game at Shop or School, or at " Hunt the 
Hare." As soon as it begins to read, it is some fauy 
tale or legend old on which it fastens, just as it would 
pick a strawberry oflf a table loaded with solid meat 
and artificial sweets. Yet everything, be it remem- 
bered, is equally new to the happy little mind. His- 
tory is as fresh as Fable; and Science has wonders 
quite as sensational as any in the " Arabian Nights." 
Nay, our Nineteenth Century babe has even got ex- 
pounders of such science and history, like Canon 
Kingsley and Mr. Cox, who tell the truth far better 
than anybody — unless it be Hans Christian Andersen 
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— can tell fiction. But it is w>i the truth that any 
healthfully-constituted child snatches at for its earliest 
literary meal. Just as we are told that in all circu- 
lating libraries opened for the first time in backward 
places, the readers, for a year or two, ask for little 
beside novels, and only by degrees begin to require 
poetry and biography, history and science; so the 
child always commences by gloating over pure, un- 
adulterated fiction containing the maximum of fancy 
and the minimum of reason, or even morality. Thero 
is Little Riding -hood, for example, the next step 
beyond Little Bo-peep, whose somewhat disconnected 
legend is probably commended to the baby intelli- 
gence by the charms of music and poetry. What 
wholesomely-minded child has not shivered with de- 
licious terror (each time the story is told more delicious 
than before) at the catastrophe when the wolf devours 
that harmless little girl? A step still further, and 
Tom Thumb calU out the first literary laugh at the 
delightful idea of being swallowed by a cow. Blue- 
beard causes the small heart to stand still with awe 
while Sister Anne watches for the expected rescue ; 
Jack the Giant-killer affords a Carlylian sense of the 
glory of sheer mental power over ogrish strength ; and 
the White Cat, and Beauty and the Beast, and Cin- 
derella, each in its own way feeds the appetite, not 
merely for the miraculous, but for the playful, the 
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grotesque, the purely fanciful Not vainly has " the 
supreme Caucasian mind" carried most of these stories 
— ^as Max Miiller tells us — through all the migrations 
of our Aryan race across Asia and Europe since the 
dawn of history. With slight variations, suited to 
age and climate, millions of children have had their 

young imaginations gently and healthfully stimulated 
by the tales of Cinderella and Llewellyn's Dog, since 
the real Juventus Mundiy long before Homer sang, and 
when the ancestors of Greek, and Hindoo, and En- 
glishmen, dwelt yet as one family in the old Bactrian 
Home. And, without them, where would the imagina- 
tions of our children even now find food, or how should 
they develop into whole-souled men and women with 
no such sentiment ? The human being who has no 
imagination, not only misses some of the sweetest 
and most' refined pleasures of life, but, by the hypo- 
thesis, lacks the power of Sympathy. He cannot 
"imagine" what another sufifers or enjoys. There- 
fore inevitably he is a hard and an unfeeling, if not a 
cruel or a brutal man. 
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^^HE poet tells us that 

" The memory of the withered leaf 
In endless time is scarce more brief 
Than of the garnered autumn shea£" 

It may be so ; and yet the memory of the sheaf, which 
falls only in its full ripeness, bears with it no such 
mournful regret as that which follows the leaf borne 
away by the blast from the summer sunshine, and left 
to perish untimely on the ground. The sense of in- 
completeness in a human life cut off in its prime, the 
failure of hopes, the scattering to the winds of a thou- 
sand promises, are elements of sadness very different 
from those which gather round the death-bed of hoary 
age. When some venerable form long known amongst 
us — a great statesman, soldier, thinker — ^passes away 
gently and slowly to "the house appointed for all 
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living/' and we learn that we shall see him no more 

in our streets, we feel sorrowful indeed, but we hardly 

speak of regret. The appointed time has come ; the 

long bright day has drawn to its natural dose, and it 

is time for rest We say to a Wellington, a Falmer- 

ston, a Herschel — 

'' Thou thy six days' work hast done^ 
Home art gone and ta'en thj wages,?' 

and the heat of the sun and the farious wintry winds 
shall disturb him no more. Beethoven's Funeral 
March, so solemn and grandly sonorous^ but without 
one note of wailing, gives voice to all the nation's 
sentiment. The relics of the dead are borne with 
reverent pomp to their last resting-place beneath the 
dome of St. Paul's or the fretted aisles of Westmin- 
ster, and we feel as we leave them there alone, not so 
much that a calamity has overtaken us, as that a 
long, eloquent chapter of human history has worthily 
closed. 

But it is with very different thoughts we contem- 
plate death in youth, or death in the prime of manly 
strength and hope. When the genius of Shelley was 
suddenly quenched by the cruel waters, even as it 
seemed daily to grow more luminous ; when Cavour 
was cut off just as his life's high ambition for his 
country's imity ceased to be a dream ; when Lincoln 
fell, in the hour of his nation's victory and redemp- 
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tioii,--theii, men smote their breasts, and cried, Alas 
for the dead! Alas for the world! The sudden 
eclipse is terrible. The calm, slow sunset, though 
sad, is sweet. These fourscore years of ours at their 
fullest measure always seem to us as if they were 
a few — just a few — ^less long than we need to do 
the work and learn the lesson of life, and drink its 
mingled cup of joy and sorrow to the dregs. like 
the Spanish King, we are tempted to say that, had it 
been left to us to appoint the order of the imiverse, 
we should have done it differently. Perhaps we say 
we should have allotted less space to childhood and 
decline, and made longer the precious noon, in which 
alone man has come to the possession of his powers, 
€Uid x^etains the full use of them alL Above all, the 
early deaths, which abbreviate and make doubtful 
our little span, and render the lives of so many mere 
fragments, unfinished as the half-hewn marble block, 
the picture scarcely sketched, the melody arrested ere 
its close, — these miserable failures of every purpose 
we can understand should happen no more. The old 
man should fall at five-score years, and the young 
man should rejoice in his youth, knowing that for 
him there was yet much good laid up for many years, 
and that with no sudden call should his soul be re- 
quired of him. Vain dream and idle! Were life 
prolonged, we should but enletrge our ambitions, and 
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find it, though a century long, as much too short for 
them as it is too short for our own at three-score 
years and ten. Were death imknown in youth or 
manhood, all that is gravest^ deepest, and, though 
saddest, yet most noble^ in our actual existence, would 
pass away. 

Strangely does Nature seem at this season to har- 
monize with the mourning which she so often brings. 
The damps of autumn, the nipping frosts, which cut 
oflf the frail lives already hanging on a thread, have 
surely in their gloom somewhat which stills sorrow 
better than the bright glaring sunmier weather. To 
waken in a June morning and see the whole land- 
scape flooded with sunshine, the birds carolling, the 
insects humming among the radiant flowers, as if no 
such thing as sickness or grief were ever known, 
while all the time there stands, in the one dark room 
in our house, the black coffin, wherein lies that which 
alone made earth's sunshine for us, — ^this is an agony 
which causes ITature to seem almost hateful in her 
irresponsive joy. We shrink from her, and close out 
her cruel sunshine, and shut our ears to her laughter, 
and never from that day hear the singing birds or 
watch the dewy flowers of the dawn without a pang 
of mistrust. Summer and the glowing daylight belong 
to life and happiness; but winter and night are fit 
for death and sorrow. As Nature draws around her 

X 2 
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•with the dying year the shroud of mist and gloom, so 
in stillness and resignation we grow calm at last, and 
dwell upon our sorrow, not with outbreaks of hysteric 
grief, but patiently, as the raindrops fall and the 
yellow leaves flutter down upon the grass. All things 
are solemn to us in such hours. No voice from woods 
or waters calls on us in discordant notes of cheerful- 
ness to leave the thoughts of sorrow and turn to 
brighter themes. We are content for a while to 
realize the graver, darker, deeper side of human life, 
and to face the thought, ever old yet ever new, and 
awful as the thought of God, "We must surely die !" 
Is this deeper view all painful, all terrible ? Assur- 
edly those who have never known such experience 
are not to be envied, but rather to be pitied. An 
existence which goes on from year to year, like that 
of a butterfly, from flower to flower, without any 
change save that of one pleasure for another, is, after 
all — ^much as we may be disposed in our weakness to 
covet it — a poor and paltry thing, a worthless string 
of glittering hours. When we see men and women 
whom fate has exempted from any serious pain of 
mind or body — on whose heads wealth, and health, 
and love have been lavished, and from whose arms 
no affection has ever fled away — ^we fail not to find 
that with the absence of sorrow has come also the 
l^ck of all those deeper tendernesses and those truer 
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estimates of the relative value of things which the 
stem lessons of grief and pain alone can teach. No 
one who has not suffered deeply has ever loved 
deeply — ^prayed deeply — enjoyed deeply. The plough 
which cuts sharpest furrows in our hearts alone en- 
ables them to bear their richest harvest. Many a 
spoiled child of fortune — many a 

" Lady mirsed in pomp and pleasure," 

the flattered and indulged of aU around — would, we 
are persuaded, be glad to exchange, could they but 
know the truth, with the suffering and the bereaved, 
who have been taught holier and, in the highest sense, 
even happier lessons than those which success or 
pleasure can ever bring. " Those whom the gods love 
die young,'* said the old Greek oracle. " Those whom 
the Lord loveth, He chasteneth," said the Christian 
apostle. The wisdom of both is justified to him who 
believes that we are placed on earth for a higher end 
than the mere enjoyment of the passing hour, and 
that "the sufferings of this present time" are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory and the good 
which will one day be revealed as the final goal of all 

the 

" One fer-off divine event 

Towards which the whole creation moves.'' 
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)E. SPUEGEON" has given us a new test of 
conversion. He says that a good housemaid, 
being asked by her pastor how she knew that 
she was regenerate, replied that she found a great 
change in herself in aU sorts of ways; and being 
further urged to specify any alterations in her cha- 
racter or habits, she remarked thoughtfully, " For one 
thing, I always sim>&p undei' the mats now." A whole 
body of divinity and another of ethics were, we think, 
very neatly packed into this little sentence. The 
woman who used not to sweep under the mats in one 
condition of her mind, and who always sweeps under 
the mats in another, has decidedly undergone a trans- 
formation to which all fine talk about " experiences," 
or newly-developed passion for attending matins and 
vespers, are of smallest importance. It means that 
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she has found out the truth set forth by George Her- 
bert: 

^' Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine." 

It would be a fonnidable test of piety and virtue 
to some of us that question, " Do you always sweep 
under the mats ?" Let us begin with our statesmen^ 
and put to them the query, how much do they try 
to rout out evils and sweep away abuses which the 
public eye has not noticed; of whose existence they 
are perfectly aware, but for whose removal they will 
obtain no praise? Tremendous fuss is, of course, 
made about doing away with some injustice, or intro- 
ducing some reform concerning which the statesman's 
constituents and the Press are clamouring from mom-^ 
ing to night Brush ! brush ! brush ! at Corn liLws, 
and Game Laws, and Franchise Bills, and Irish 
Church and Land Bills, till the air is filled with the 
dust But the Sanitary laws, the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor, the affairs of the Colonies, of 
India, the laws relating to the adulteration of food 
and drink, the laws concerning the interests of women 
and children, — are not these all so many mats under 
which not one in fifty of our political housemaids 
ever cares to sweep, because our great "Missus" 
Britannia is not as fo^d of peeping under them as 
she ought to be 1 
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Then for manufacture and commerce, what a fear- 
ful quantity of new brooms would be needed to dear 
away all the accumulated rubbish which is " made to 
sell," fair and good on the outside, and underneath 
and on trial wholly worthless ! Only to think of 
the veneered furniture glued instead of jointed, the 
shoddy stuffs, the Hamburg wines, the alum-mixed 
bread, and the lath-and-plaster houses which consti- 
tute so large a portion of our dwellings, our food, and 
our raiment, is to see that if the day ever comes when 
all our "mats" will be taken up, at last there will be 
a terrible reckoning for many thousands of merchants 
and tradesmen of the very highest respectability! 
The gentlemen who prepare life-belts stuffed with 
straw, so that the wretched purchaser who trusts 
them in the hour of shipwreck is inevitably drowned ; 
and those other gentlemen contractors who fur- 
nished the Arctic expeditions with tins of rotten 
meat and vegetables — ^what shall we say of them, 
when they subscribe handsomely to City charities 
and never miss going to church, — ^save that they do 
not precisely sweep under the mats ? Doubtless the 
wives of many of these good people on discovering 
that their servant-girls are capable of the atrocity 
involved in hiding their rubbish, have discharged the 
culprits with lofty admonitions against the crimes of 
hypocrisy and dirty habits. But if poor Mary Ann's 
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idleness and slovenliness were set against Mr. Shifty 
Shoddy's deceits and frauds, it would seem the balance 
might incline pretty heavily against that inmiaculate 
ornament of modem commerce. 

And for the fair dame herself who reprehends 
Mary Ann so severely, has she, we venture to ask, 
no mats beneath which she abstains from sweeping ? 
Is there not eye-service in the drawing-room as weU 
as the kitchen ? How much has she of pretence to 
be "genteel," which is just as great> a humbug as 
Mary Ann's pretence to have properly cleaned her 
passages? People who do not live in the dreary 
chambers they call their drawing-rooms, but wish 
their visitors to believe they do so ; people who know 
nobody and pretend to know everybody; people who 
dress in CindereUa's rags in the morning, and blaze 
in sUks and velvets in the afternoon ; people who try 
to appear rich and are over head and ears in debt ; 
people of humble origin who pretend to belong to 
great families ; people who endeavour to seem young 
and pretty when they are old and plain — where shall 
we stop among all the multitudinous people who 
strive with all their might to seem what they are 
not, practise their little deceptions and make-believes 
quite as consciously as their servants commit the 
special iniquity of the sweeping brush ? The sad 
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truth seems to be, that it is the exceptional men and 
women only who ever sweep anything from under 
a mat, who have no concealments nor subterfuges, 
steadfastly act in private as they do in pubUc, and 
fulfil each small and great obligation as strictly when 
no one will ever know that they do so as when the 
whole world is sure to recognize their merit The 
soldier who combats in the forefront of the battle, 
and the sentinel of Pompeii who stood at his post 
alone amid the storm of fiery rain, are heroes of a 
very different stamp. The domestic saint, whom 
everybody reveres, and who preaches to everybody, 
and the poor soul whose goodness nobody notices, 
and whose selfishness and imlimited patience are 
taken as matters of course by all her acquaintance, 
have need of very various degrees of moral strength 
to support their steps. To go about resolutely doing 
right when no approval ever follows, to refrain from 
doing wrong when no blame will ever be awarded,— 
in a word, to "sweep under the mats," is neither 
more nor less than to be virtuous in the true sense 
of the word ; tO choose the Bight for the Right's sake, 
without expectation of reward. And yet there can 
be little doubt that, after all, this is the sort of virtue 
which alone brings with it any self-content or satis- 
faction, and that there is a great and even peculiar 
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pleasure in " sweeping under the mats." T5ie honest 
pride^ the sense of security in oneself, of which old 
Chaucer said that 

" Truth to thine own heart thy soul shall save ;" 

these feelings alone are certainly worth more than 
that singularly unsatisfactory satisfaction to be de- 
rived from hearing ourselves praised for merits which 
we are instinctively aware we do not possess. And, 
of course, there is also a still higher joy in such 
honesty — a joy of which we need not now speak — va 
the consciousness that the Searcher of Hearts sees us 
and approves. How, then, does it chance that all our 
religion and all our ethics so seldom lead up to this 
kind of perfect honesty of thought, word, and deed, 
the making clean the inside as well as the outside of 
our cups and platters ? Mr. Spurgeon would, doubt- 
less, tell his hearers that it is because we all think 
more about what men wiU observe and think of us 
than what God sees or approves ; and this, no doubt, 
is the true solution of the matter; for hardly, save by 
the thought of a great Unseen Witness, can human 
nature strain always after perfect purity and integrity. 
But it takes small reflection to perceive that a little 
more of this genuine virtue, as distinguished from the 
shoddy article of the same name, would change per- 1 
ceptibly the whole state of society. Suppose there 
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were no need to cry ** Caveat Emptor y" because we 
could all depend that no English manufiEicturer would 
make, nor any tradesman sell, any article which was 
not at least as good as, if not better than, it seemed ? 
Suppose horses always turned out sounder and better 
tempered than the dealers told us, and plumbers and 
carpenters and glaziers put in always the very best 
work so as to save us from sending for them again, 
and servants always economized their employer s pro- 
perty, and artists worked for love of art and not for 
pay and fashion, and statesmen cared more for carry- 
ing practical measures than for obtaining fame and 
office; suppose all these things so, and that everybody 
"swept under the mats," should we not find the world 
a considerably more pleasant place ? 
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JHE Feast of the Nativity has before now been 
described by some saturnine soul as " a season 
of greed and dyspepsia, pecuniary and alimen- 
tary," and there is no denying that those ugly things 
do present themselves too prominently in England 
between December 24th and January 7tL The way 
in which people who always eat rather too much 
think it laudable, if not actually virtuous, to eat a 
great deal more at that epoch, is painful to con- 
template from all points of view save those of the 
butcher, the grocer and — ^must we add ? — ^the chemist 
also. The manner in which officials, at other times 
dignified and self-respecting, permit themselves at 
mid-winter to ask point-blank for a "Christmas-box," 
when they would scorn in June so much as to hint 
at their receptivity in the matter of those poor little 
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coins^ a shilling or a half-crown piece, tliis again is 
sad to observe, especially for those who are solicited 
unnumbered times for the "box" in question. Society 
becomes suddenly disrupted into two great parties — 
those who give diiiners and Christmas-boxes, and 
those who eat the dinners and pocket the boxes. 
For the latter, the season is of course ftdl of charms. 
For the former — ^unless a man allow himseK to dis- 
solve away into half-sovereigns and half-crowns — ^it 
has some few drawbacks. 

But there are yet other classes, we fear, who some- 
how do not come quite within either of our categories. 
Nobody gives them any "tips," and they certainly 
are not in a position to offer tips to anybody. The 
people who eat too much every day of the year and 
twice too much at Christmas, see in those poor crea- 
tures their alimentary antipodes; for they eat too 
little all the year round, and go very near to starv- 
ing, and make close acquaintance with disease, when 
the cold weather comes, and food grows dear and fuel 
scarce. It would assuredly be a great benefit to man- 
kind if beef and mutton, bread and beer, had the 
same property that water possesses, and "always 
found their own level ;" that is, that when over-fed 
A, has received too high a wave of % there were a 
natural law by which it quickly ran over into the 
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plate of hungry B. Failing this convenient principle 
for victuals, and yet looking — ^alas ! very far off— to 
Tom Hood's millennium in 

"The land of pure delight, 

Where omelets grow on trees, 
And Httle pigs come running out — 
* Oh, eat me, if you please !"' 

we are led to encourage those good persons who, 
by such lower and more laborious methods as Soup 
Kitchens, Invalids' Dinner Tables, and Children's 
Dinners, labour so kindly to remedy a little the ex- 
isting inequality. Of course, we do not presume to 

** Rob the ' rich ' man of his beer," 

or his turtle and champagne. "We would only humbly 
attempt to "level up," not to level down — to level 
principally so far as quantity is concerned. It is all 
very well to talk about "enough is as good as a feast." 
In one sense, enough is much better than a feast; but 
if the "enough" means just that which keeps life in the 
bodies of the sickening poor, then, we say it emphati- 
cally, that enough is not as good as a feast, nor any- 
thing like so good. A feast, that is, an " eating to the 
heart's content " of good plain food with wholesome 
drink, does man, woman and child, a world of benefit 
over and above the mere keeping up life and not 
perishing outr^ht, which is all that is guaranteed 
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to such by "enough." The "fillip to Nature," the 
stimulus to the whole system given by oaie hearty- 
meal, is to be understood only by those who have 
watched its effects on the poor who have long wanted 
such comfort. Especially has it almost miraculous 
effects on children. Those miserable little pinched 
white cheeks, and dull eyes, and small blue hands, 
which have been getting more pinched, and white, 
and dull and blue, for a month of insuflScient food 
and scanty clothing, wQl, by and by, after what their 
owners will designate as " Such jolly tuck !" emerge 
transformed into the proper image of childhood — ^and 
for days to come be the better for it. Of course it is 
very alarming what incredible quantities of comes- 
tibles those small mouths will consume, and with 
what fearful rapidity solid roast beef and mutton will 
be like other bubbles of this mortal state — 

" A moment seen, then lost for ever." 

Pyramids of potatoes, hillocks of bread, which de- 
corated the table but an instant ago, where axe they 
gone ? Gurgling sounds from the depths of eagerly- 
clasped mugs, and then long expirations of breath, 
and lo! the mugs are empty! Then come more 
meat, and more potatoes and pudding, and more 
pudding — and yet more pudding — and then at last 
the end. Nature, even the nature of poor little two- 
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legged starvelings, has its limits, and "draws a line 
somewhere" — though that line is an immense way 
further off from the beginning of dinner than the 
inexperienced philanthropist can possibly imagine. 

In the great Hindoo epic of the Eamayuna, the 
description of the feast given by the Eajah, Eama's 
father, at the birth of the semi-divine hero, concludes 
as follows : 

"Take ! eat ! was the universal cryj 
And * Oh, how full we are !' was the exclamation of all 
around." 

A similarly simple expression of universal plentitude 
ought, we conceive, properly to follow all Children's 
Dinners for the poor. It is not that each child may 
be allowed to feel it has had as much as it likes. 
Ought it not rather to feel it has eaten as much as 
it can ? Will some sour pedant tell us that this is 
"encouraging greediness"? We wish he would try 
what it is to go on short commons for a month, and 
then consider whether Nature's imperative demand 
to get once in a way her "little bill" fairly paid up, 
ought to be called by any such ugly name ! Greedi- 
ness, indeed ! Eich people may be greedy, we freely 
grant; but as to poor little children, whose normal 
state is that of lost street dogs, being greedy, we 
utterly repudiate the term. Nay, we ask anybody 
to look in at any of those charitable meals and see 
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if he can afterwards use any hard name to that 
wretched crippled boy, hopping to his food like a 
lame bird, or that careworn little damsel of eight, 
who is not half so busy about her own dinner as in 
making sure that the still lesser mite beside her gets 
his share and does not choke himself. 
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{MONG the recognized chief delights of Christ- 
mas are the reunions of families which at other 
seasons of the year are separated many miles 
asunder by business or pleasure. Such gatherings 
almost always produce so much pure and unalloyed 
pleasure, that nine people out of ten who enjoy them 
are led to sigh at their conclusion : " Why cannot 
we live nearer together all the year round V* After 
all, with some sacrifices, it would be practicable to 
dwell all our lives in the same house or street, or at 
least in the same county or town, with our dear rela- 
tives ; and when all is said and done, has life any- 
thing much better to offer than the faithful affection 
of those nearest akin to us in blood ? Is the differ- 
ence of a little more lucrative employment or a little 
more agreeable residence worth the loss of the hap- 
piness of living with those whom we love and who 
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love us ? It is enough to " dwell in peace with home 
affections bound," and there is nothing eke which 
supplies fully the lack of them. How, then, is it 
that, while Frenchmen, and ItaUans, and Hindoos, 
and nearly all the other nations of the world, live 
together habitually in large family homes, we English- 
men, who are certainly not a whit less attached to 
our kindred than they, seem to be seized, as soon as 
ever we grow to manhood, by a centrifugal force 
which drives us out to seek our permanent abode at 
a considerable distance from those whom, at the bot- 
tom of our hearts, we love best in the world ? 

There are, of course, a score of explanations for the 
mystery, the foremost being the desire of indepen- 
dence, ambition, and the peculiar form of our domestic 
life, wherein each wife and mother demands a sepa- 
rate home in which she can be mistress. It is too 
much to expect that if three brothers choose to live 
in one home, their three wives (who are no relations 
whatever to each other) will have any desire to do 
the same. There is, however, another, though appa- 
rently very minor, obstacle to family harmony, which 
we strongly suspect has much to do with the dif- 
ficulty commonly experienced in keeping families 
together. The very same people who, when they 
meet for a fortnight at Christmas, are full to over- 
flowing of mutual kindness and confidence, will, if 
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they happen to be detained for six months under the 
same roof, usually arrive at a state of sentiment, not 
indeed of positive repulsion or unkindness, but never- 
theless exceedingly uncomfortable. And, further, the 
very same people again, if they chance to be so de- 
tained with entire strangers, will pass through the 
ordeal with perfect ease and pleasure, and at the end 
prove to have become the life-long friends of their 
fortuitous associates. The secret is this: Eelatives 
allow themselves to say things to one another which 
they would never dream of saying to anybody else. 
Good-breeding is generally supposed to be suspended, 
or, at least, to have all its laws widely relaxed, in the 
case of those who have shared the same nursery. 
The habit — unchecked in childhood — of making per^ 
sonal remarks, rehearsing Uttle mortifying incidents, 
and proffering unasked and altogether unwelcome 
counsel, is one which it is very rare to see grown 
men and women altogether abandon. Sisters con- 
tinually tell their brothers " a piece of their mind," 
when they would never dream of offering an equally 
tmpleasant slice of that commodity to any other men. 
And, as Miss Bremer says, "though Love generally 
makes us blind to the foibles of its object, Fraternal 
Affection is wholly exempt from such a weakness," 
and every brother tells his sister with the utmost 
candour that her hair is red, her nose a snub, her 
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dress unbecoming, and her touch upon the piano 
detestable. Uncles and aunts, and also not a few 
fathers, not only indulge in similar remarks without 
the least qualm of compassion, but with the doubly 
exasperating manner which implies that they are 
performing a lofty duty in extinguishing the smallest 
spark of vanity perceptible in the young sufferer's 
demeanour. On their side, nephews and nieces are 
not slow to convey to their more aged relations their 
impression that they are dull old "fogeys," altogether 
out of the running of life, and holding opinions not 
worthy of being seriously contradicted. All this 
is hard enough to bear when people are well and 
prosperous; but the case becomes well-nigh unen- 
durable when any misfortune, small or great, has 
befallen us. Then come out the family Job's com- 
forters in greatest force, maddening us with reminis- 
cences of their warnings, and exhorting us with the 
air of people who have never done a wrong or silly 
thing in their lives, and can afford to talk " in con- 
scious virtue bold." Have we merely caught a cold ? 
Our aunt reminds us that we wovlA go to that party 
last Wednesday, though she warned us we were not 
well, and ought to have stopped at home and taken 
her homcBopathic globules. Have we bought a horse 
with a spavin ? Our dear brother observes that we 
never asked his advice, or he could have told us that 
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the brute was worth only sending to the knacker's. 
Have we lost a considerable sum of money in a bad 
investment ? The whole family circle joins in a howl 
over " dabbling in stocks and shares," " acting without 
proper advice," and " following obstinately our own 
judgment." Of course, it is not in human nature to 
be whipped on a sore place in this manner without 
growing restive. The person who says to us, " I told 
you so," " I always said you would do something of 
the kind," " I hope you remember now the warning I 
gave you," is at the moment quite the worst enemy 
we have in the world ; and we may be congratulated 
on a great display of Christian patience and sweet* 
ness if we refrain from turning on him, or her, with a 
snarl. Worst of all is the inhuman being who, while 
we are groaning over our trouble, takes on himself to 
say with ineffable solemnity and impressiveness, " Let 
this be a lesson to you ! I hope you will take warn- 
ing by this example 1" After receiving that last rasp, 
there is nothing for it but to flee the spot, and go 
somewhere far from anybody who has a right to 
tell us that anything ought to be a lesson to us. 

We are firmly persuaded that if those hiensSances 
or courtesies, which La Eochefoucauld says are the 
smallest of moral laws but the most religiously ob- 
served, were brought to bear as strictly on the inter- 
course of relations as on those of mere acquaintances, 
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there would immediately be felt a grfeat relief from 
a vague but very real kind of suffering, caus6(l 
by mutual rubbing and roughness, and consequently 
a greatly increased inclination to draw closer the 
natural ties of kinship. At the bottom of our 
hearts, we not only love but really honour our owiji 
brothers and sisters more than any other human 
beings, and would be justly incensed at any stranger 
presuming to treat them discourteously. Why on 
earth, then, cannot we learn to display to them all 
that gentle deference, that careful consideration of 
their feelings, and that sensitive tact, which consti- 
tute the great charm of social intercourse among well- 
bred people ? * 
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